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A TALE OF LAGER BIER. 


Karl Pietrehl was an honest, round little 
man, sedentary and phlegmatic, pensive and 
patient, following the respectable and _profit- 
able trade of breeches-maker for a livelihood. 


~ 


His face was the index of his mind, there 
being nothing very remarkable or sagacious 
in it. A joke or a witticism was as foreign to 
his understanding as to his utterance, for he 
could neither give nor take—always measur- 
ing his periods, and clipping his words, with 
the same exactness as he did his cloth. 

In his gait there was neither gentility nor 
firmness; for his legs, small and slender in 
proportion to his bulk, being rather inclined 
to bow, occasioned him to waddle and trundle 


along, to the great diversion and mockery of town to the other. 
every little seapegrace in the town. But the 
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breeches-maker was a man of too much 
solidity to be moved by a trifle; and, although 
he never laughed. at their derision—nor, in- 
deed, at anything else in the whole course of 
his life—their satirical remarks were wholly 
disregarded; and, puffing forth the fumes of 
his pipe, with his hands thrust in the capa- 
cious pockets of his nether coverings, he 
made his way with the precision and dili- 
gence of a trekschuyt. 

Yet, netwithstanding all the mental and 
personal peculiarities of Karl Pietrehl, he was 
a general favorite with all who knewhim. In 
fact, it was, doubtless, to those very peculiar- 
ities he owed their favor; and most of his 
associates being shrewd fellows, and fond of 
cracking a joke in a good-humored way, they 


regarded Karl as a most eligible butt for their 


raillery; and the more so, as their wit, how- 
ever broad, was very unlikely to give offence 
where its point was neither felt nor under- 
stood. Yet, like the concussion of flint and 
steel, the meeting of Karl and his comrades 


was always productive of some bright sparks. 


His dwelling was that of his forefathers, 
where, even in the remembrance of Karl, his 
grandfather Markus, and his own father 
Gerrit Pietrehl, had manufactured coverings 
for the lower parts of the grandfathers and 
fathers of half the town; and here did he 
diligently pursue his sedentary labor, after 
the excellent example of his breeches-making 
and industrious progenitors, following their 
cut and fashion as the thread followeth the 
needle—and everybody, not without reason, 
reckoned him a man of tolerable substance ; 
for Karl was no rolling stone, though he 
might certainly look like one, having never 
travelled further than from one end of the 


A man’s fame is very often his misfortune; 
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for no sooner doth fortune or favor raise a 
man above his proper level, than he is imme- 
diately rendered uneasy by those who flock 
around, either to admire or laugh at him, 
unable to return the courtesy of the one 
party, or parry the sneering politeness of the 
other, if he possesses diserimination enough to 
make the distinction. 

Unfortunately for Master Karl, he had the 
fame of being very good-natured {as we have 
before observed), and this cireumstance gave 
occasion to many wags to put practical jokes 


, KARL’S PORTRAIT. 


upon him, greatly to the said Karl's diseom- 
fiture; and a knot of these same lovers of fun 
having assembled early one evening at their 
usual rendezvous in the town (where, after 
‘the labors of the day, Pietrehl punctually 
adjourned to enjoy himself), laid their heads 
together, and formed such a grand conspiracy 
against the placid and inoffergiy... ;.an, with 
so much secrecy and precautic' it was 
infallible in its operations. 

A sort of low grunt passed for a reply to 
* the warm anid friendly greeting of the com- 
“ pany, andthe top of a half-tub (his ordinary 

and clrosen seat) received the rotund Karl; 


and his little eyes were seen at times, through 
the curling clouds of smoke he puffed forth, 
peering at one or the other of his friends, who 
began to be vastly jocose and loquacious, 
directing their looks and words to the centre 
of comicality—Master Pietrehl—who, on his 
part, winked, nodded and whiffed, sipping 
intermittingly his pleasant beverage, which 
being by repeated applications completely 
exhausted, his friends, the conspirators, gen- 
erously, but cunningly, handed him their 
jugs, the which the fear of giving offence 
precluded him from declining, till at last, by 
dint of boozing, he began to blink and waver 
a little from his customary erect, and staid 
demeanor, and many were the cunning looks 
and innuendoes bandied about by those de- 
signing drolls, who were anxiously watching 
the effect of their pleasant conceit. 

Observing that Master Karl was truly in a 
mellow condition, and that they had never 
seen him further gone than what is termed 
fuddled, the ringleader proposed the health 
of “Honest Mynheer Pietrehl.” The jovial 
fellows simultaneously raised their hands, 
their cups and their voiees, and pledged the 
breeches-maker. 


What a situation was Karl in! His heart — 


was opened, though his eyes were almost 
closed, by the generous liquor he had so in- 
nocently and unguardedly poured down his 
parched throat; and he sensibly felt the 
honor they had conferred upon him. 

Gratitude prompted him to rise, but pleni- 
tude glued him fast to the tub-top. However, 
a friend’s eye and hand alike are prompt; 
and, seeing am inclination so agreeable to 
their own wishes show itself in Pietrehl, they 
quickly offered their services; and, having 
raised him on his own feet and the head of 
the tub, they left him standing in equilibrio 
between his corporation and his inexpressi- 
bles. With all the grace of a dancing bear, 
he extended his short, thick arms—bearing 
in one hand his pipe, in the other an empty 
jug. He moved his lips—a solemn silence 
prevailed; and the following expressive and 
intelligible words fell from the jips of the 
inebriated breeches-maker. 

“Gentlemen (hiccup), the honor (hiccup), 
thank you.” 

The rest was inaudible; his drowsy eyelids 
closed, the jug and pipe fell from his nerveless 
hands, and he fell backwards, fortunately 
backwards, from the tub, fast asleep and un- 
harmed ; for the thickness of ten pair of (not) 
small clothes broke his fall. : 
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This was the moment for action. The 
soporific potion they had administered in his 
drink had taken effect, and, lifting him in 
their arms, they bore the unconscious Karl 
on board of a trekschuyt or passage-boat, 
which pertained to some of the conspirators, 
and gave the word to the jagerof driver to 
proceed as rapidly as possible. In a few hours 
they reached a town about ten miles distant, 
and raising Karl gently from his sleeping- 
place, marched with him into a neighboring 


bier-kroeg ‘or ale-house, and there, placing 
him on a similar half-tub to the one he had 
oceupied a few hours before, in his own town, 
they sat themselves down to smoking and 
drinking, waiting patiently for Karl’s awak- 
ening, for the continuance of their joke. 
Three-quarters of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed when Gerrit Pimpernel, one of the 
conspirators, entered the bier-kroeg, and in- 
formed his companions that he had 
several of the townspeople, his particular 
acquaintances, to aid and assist him in the 
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execution of their plot, and the train they 
had laid so dexterously was ready to be fired 
when Pietrehl should awake. As impatiently 
as a hungry man wateheth the boiling of a 
pot did the conspirators watch the eyelids of 
Karl, when, finally, a loud and long-drawn 
snore heralded the return of his senses. 

He extended his jaws and his eyes till they 
assumed the form of geometrical circles, and 
when their fit of yawning and staring had 
continued for the space of five minutes, to 


the great diversion of his friends, whose 
jerkins were visibly moved by an inward 
langhter which convulsed them, he uttered 
an interjectional “Bless me!” and shaking 
his ears and rubbing his eyes, which were 
rather as yet conveyed very dreary 
and imperfec.’ images of outward things to 
his sensorium, he rose upen his legs, and, 
buttoning his jerkin, pulling his hat tighter 
on bis head, and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, he gave a nod, and waddled, in any- 
thing but a right line, into the public street, 
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followed, at a short distance, by the whole 


‘group of his giggling companions. 


Karl, little dreaming of the distance he was 


from his native place, on quitting the bier- 


kroeg, turned to the right, as usual, to go to 
his own shop, which was at the bottom of the 
street; but he had not advanced more than 
fifty paces, when he drew back again with a 
shudder, for he perceived that a canal ran 
directly across his path. 

“Umph! Bless me,” said Pietrehl, scratch- 
ing his head, “I’ve wandered! Yes, old 
Hans Lobberegt’s good liquor hath confound- 
ed me. Umph! umph!” Then recollecting 
his nephew lived within two doors of the 
canal, it occurred to him that, in his present 
situation, the arm of the youth would be very 
acceptable in escorting him to his own house, 
which he had so unaccountably missed; and 


“You —.” 

“ Civil, at any rate,” muttered Karl, as he 
heard the man close the window in a passion, 
and hailing ane who was approaching, 
“ Prithee, friend,” said he, “ canst thou inform 
me where one Nicholas Pietrehl, a clock- 
maker by trade, dwells?” 

Not in this town.” 

“How! thou art a stranger, then, perhaps ?” 

“Not quite, mister; I’ve lived here the last 
ten years.” 

“And not know Nicholas Pietrehl?” said 
the breeches-maker. 

“No.” 

“Umph?” cried Karl, thoughtfully, yet 
really not knowing what to think. “Dost 
know old Hans Lobbereght, Gerrit Pimper- 
nel, or Lon Winklelaar ?” 

No.” 


KARL SLEEPING. 


no sooner had he maturely deliberated than 
he instantly perceived the necessity of such a 
measure, and, knocking loudly and incessantly 
on the door, a gruff voice from above demand- 
ed his business. 

“Nicholas, is that you? Nicholas Pie- 
trehl?” inquired Karl; for the voice struck 
him as unusually hoarse. 

“And who the ——’s Nicholas Pietrehl?” 
said the man. Karl started back with sur- 
prise, rubbing his eyes, and wondering at this 
marvellous change. “And what do you 
mean,” continued the man, surlily, “by 
disturbing honest people from their rest at 
this hour ?” ° 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the astonished 
Karl, uplifting his hands, “as I am an hon- 
est man and a breeches-maker, nephew 


- Nicholas Pietrehl, the clock-maker, certainly 


dwelt here yesterday.” 


“No! Then I say thou hast told an un- 
truth in asserting that thou art an inhabitant 
of this town. Everybody knows ’em,” said 
the indignant Karl. 

Hereupon the townsman could contain 
himself no longer, but, bursting into a loud 
laugh, ealled out to some who were inten- 
tionally passing, that there was a madman 
broke loose; which they no sooner heard, 
than, running towards the astonished Karl, 
they began to stare at him, and pass rude 
jokes upon him, till the patience of the 
breeches-maker was nearly exhausted. 

“Who is he?—what is he?” demanded 
they. “Has he tumbled from the moon, or 
has he come in the fog?” 

“Honest folks,” said Karl, beseechingly, 
“spare your jibes; I am Karl Pietrehl. Lord, 
you all know me! I have been a merry- 
making with long Gerrit Pimpernel, Lon 


Testifying their surprise by holding up 
their hands, and uttering, in concert, a long, 
interjectional O-h !—* Poor fellow,” exclaimed 
they, “he’s certainly crazed, and wants to 
make us believe we know folks we never saw 
nor heard of! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Let me pass, let me pass!” roared the 
angry breeches-maker, unable to bear their 
humor any longer, and rushing desperately 
forward, he passed them, and ran 
in the direction which he believed 
led to his own house; for his con- 
fusion and the obscurity of the 
night did not allow him to make 
any particular observation. Away 
he scampered, like a lusty and un- 
wieldy elephant chased by the hun- 
ters, his pursuers scarcely able to 
keep him in view, so much were 
they overcome by excessive laugh- 
ter, and the sullen stillness of the 
night was broken by the merry 
echo of “Ha, ha, ha!” while a 
multitude of fears, forebodings and 
apprehensions spurred on the 
bewildered breeches-maker; and, 
strange to tell, he won the race, 
distancing “his followers by the 
turning of a street. 

His trembling hand was already 
on the latch of the door, his heart 
bounded with joy, and he entered 
and closed it against his pursuers; 
but the violent and extraordinary 
exertion he had undergone caused 
him to swoon, and there lay the 
hunted Karl till the voices of those 
who had so suddenly lost him 
aroused him again to life; and, 
though his heart palpitated, he 
hugged himself with the tranquilliz- 
ing supposition that he was secure 
within his own dwelling, and, raising himself, 
he proceeded to his chamber, when, to his 
unutterable surprise, he perceived a light 
burning in the room. “More mystery! more 
witches’ work!” thought Karl. And, walking 
forward with all the firmness and consequence 
of a master in his own house, he advanced to 
the door, when (how depict the amazement 
of Kari?) he beheld a young and lovely 
woman arranging her headdress before a 
mirror, gracefully tossing about her head 
(such a snow-white swan-neck!) and hum- 
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ming atune. Her skin, contrasted with ber 
raven hair, appeared like polished ivory; and 
being, moreover, disencumbered of her exte- 
rior garments, which lay in a heap beside her, 
she appeared like an animated statue, ele- 
gantly draperied; while Karl stood like a 
statue of admiration and wonder on the 
threshold of the door. ‘ 
The old bachelor’s eyes—the funniest part 
about him—puzzled his brains (which were 
as completely entangled as a fly in a web) to 
unravel the mystery of this appearance; and 


he evidently began to suspect, upon a cursory 
examination, that he had mistaken the house, . 
when lo! a piercing shriek from the affrighted 
fair one made him tremble like an aspen leaf, 
and the modesty or confusion of the juffrouw 
having made her extinguish the candle, the 
poor breeches-maker was surrounded by 
darkness, shrieks and confusion; and think- 


‘ing it the wisest plan to take advantage of 


the obscurity to retreat, he rushed into the 
street, and almost into the arms of those 
whom, just before, he had so happily eluded. 


Winkelaar, one-eyed Markus, and lame Jan, 
at old Hans Lobberegt’s; you know him, 
too.” , 
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They hailed his appearance with an exulting 
shout, which shot through the nervous and 
agitated frame of Pietrehl like a thunderbolt, 
and again he ran forward, he knew not where. 

“Stop him! Hold him fast!” cried a dozen 
voices. “For the sake of your wives and 
children, don’t let him loose upon the town. 
Take heed, Molkus, that he does not bite 
thee!” And surrounding the now terrified 
Pietrehl (who really began to imagine that 
he or they were mad, and in either case it 
was a serious consideration), they pinioned 
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DISTURBING HONEST PEOPLE. 


his arms, and dragged the exhausted, breath- 
less and unresisting breeches-maker, to his 
great joy, to the very bier-kroeg he had just 
' before quitted, and which he verily mistook 
for Hans Lobberegt’s. 

Puffing, blowing and panting, they seated 
him on the top of the tub, and he was thun- 
derstruck when, endeavoring to recognize 
some ‘acquaintance among his tormentors, he 
discovered that not one single feature in the 


whole group of grinning physiognomies was 
known to him. 
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Hans Lobberegt was now his only hope 
and last resource ; his recognition and inter- 
position would instantly free him from the 
unpleasant embargo which these blood- 
hounds, these strangers, had so unjustly laid 
upon him; and with a faint, tremulous voice, 
he called for the host; when lo! a thin, dap- 
per, cringing, dark man, with a smirking 
mouth and a twinkling eye, the very opposite 
of big-bellied Hans Lobberegt’s, of ——, an- 
swered Pietrehl’s summons. 

“ Where is Hans Lobberegt ?” 

“Hans Lobberegt!” answered the 
host, with a well-feigned stare of 
stupidity. 


. “Ay; the master of this bier- 
” 


“The master!” said the host. 
“Well, come, that’s as good a one 
as ever I heard,” continued he, 
laughing. “Why,I have kept this 
place ten years, come next winter, 


| uu. my friend. You're a droll, sir, I see, 
} and want to laugh at me; you 
think I’m a fool, but I’m not; and, 
joking apart, what’s your pleasure ?” 


“T have no pleasure,” roared the 
bewildered breeches-maker; “I am 
mad, and ye are all mad together!” 
_. This rhapsody increased the mer- 
riment of the assembly, ably backed 
! by the conspirators, who, carefully 
| - concealing themselves from the view 
of Karl, most heartily enjoyed his 
astonishment and rage. 

“Anger makes men dry,” and, 
notwithstanding Karl’s tormenting 
and inexplicable situation (for never 
was poor fellowso hunted and mys- 
teriously maltreated), he had not 
the heart to refuse the jug which 
was offered to him; and, thereby 
his courage being strengthened, he 
rose, and commanded them, at the 
risk and peril of their own persons, 
to stand back and let him pass peaceably to 
his own shop without let or molestation. 

“Who art thou? Where is thy shop?” 
demanded the knaves. “We don’t know 
thee ?” 

“Is not my name Karl Pietrehl? and do I 
not dwell in this street? O Lord, Lord! are 
ye all mad, or drunk, or what ails ye?” 

“Neither one nor t’other,” replied one of 
them; “ but, truly, thou must be mad to say 
thou livest in this town; nay, canst thou 
claim acquaintance with any here? We are 
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all of this town.” Karl looked at them and 
shook his head grievously; yet still believing 
they had put a trick upon him. 

“Come,” said the desponding Pietrehl, “ I'll 
give ye a ducat to drink if you will only per- 
mit me to show you my house. Follow me— 
bring me back if what I utter prove false.” 

There was so much reason in this request, 
that they could not deny it, knowing, too, full 
well, that his journey would be bootless, and 
only increase his confusion. 

With the greatest care and precision Karl 
bent his way, as he imagined, towards his 
nice, snug little shop; but what pen can 
paint his dismayed countenance when he 
found that his house and part of the street 
had actually vanished, and that, upon closer 
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“ Thank God!” said the delighted Karl, “I 
am with you again.” 

“Eh!” said long Gerrit Pimpernel, without 
moving a muscle, “ what, dreaming with your 
eyes open, Master Pietrehl? Come, come! 
you’ve had a long nap; no compliment te the 
company, and—” 

“ Have I really been sleeping all this time ?” 
said Karl, doubtingly, the impression of what 
had passed still strong on his mind. “0, 
what a dream I’ve had; but yet I thought I 
was awake, too! Surely—” 

“O, let’s have the dream—let’s have the 
dream, by all means!” cried the wags, with 
one voice, promising themselves much sport 
from the relation. 

And after they had convinced Karl Pietrebl, 
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examination, every house, sign and name was 
unknown to him? With a half-forlorn, half- 
frantic look, he turned upon those who had 
accompanied him. 

“Miserable wretch that I am” said he; 
“T am bewitched—I shall go mad. O where 
am I? Where—where have I got to?” — 

In lieu of replying to these questions, they 
led him back again, without difficulty or re- 
sistance, to the bier-kroeg, where an irresist- 
fble drowsiness soon overcame him, and, 
falling into a deep sleep, they bore him to the 
trekschuyt. 

When honest Karl opened his eyes again, 
the pleasant physiognomies of his old cronies 
beamed upon him with a joyous welcome in 
their lines. 


against his own opinion, that he had actually 
been asleep, they had truly cause to wonder 
at the genius and invention of the breeches- 
maker, in enlarging upon and multiplying 
the occurrences of that eventful night. And 
it was ever afterward a source of merriment 
to the roguish plotters—for Karl's dream wes 
the only topic upon which he became truly 
eloquent—and in the course of time, with his 
additions and alterations, the original adven- 
ture was almost enfirely forgotten. 


The best thing to give to your enemy is for- 
giveness; to your opponent, tolerance; to a 
friend, your heart; to your child, a mother; 
conduct that will make her proud of you; to 
yourself, respect; to all men, charity. 
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AN ABYSSINIAN SAINT. 

Perhaps one of the most grotesque stories 
of an Abyssinian saint is that of Gabro 
Menfus Kouddos (Slave of the Holy Ghost), 
who “was a great saint from his birth. No 
sooner did he enter the world than he stood 
up, and three days after his birth he bowed 
his head thrice, saying, in a distinct voice, 
‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost.’ He never tasted of his 
mother's milk, nor during the whole period of 
his life partook of food or drink of any sort. 


Once, when praying on a mountain, he fell 
‘over a precipice 200 cubits deep. Two angels 
immediately joined their spread wings under 
him to support him; but he refused their as- 
sistance, saying he trusted in God alone for 
help. At last, after a long life, the Almighty 
sent Azrael, the angel of death, to take him; 
but the saint refused to die, saying, as he had 
neither eaten nor drank, he could not die. So 
all the saints came to him in turn, for the 
purpose of persuading him to leave earth for 


paradise. St. John the Baptist first addressed 


Ballow’s Monthly Magasine. 


him, saying he had gone the way of all flesh, 
notwithstanding his many privations and suf- 
ferings. Gabo Menfus Kouddos, however, at 
once met him with the answer, ‘Yes; but you 
could not fast even for forty days, but fed on 
locusts and wild honey. Thus he replied to 
all the saints, and even to the Virgin and our 
Saviour. Still, however, the decrees of the 
Omnipotent must be obeyed, and his life was 
taken from him. But then there was a dis- 
pute among the elements as to what was to 
become of his body. The earth refused to re- 


ceive it, as he had never partaken of her pro- 
duce. A similar refusal was made by the 
water, for he had never taken a drop within 
his lips. The fire had equally strong ohjec- 
tions, So the saint was restored to life, and 
taken up alive into heaven.” His tomb is, 
however, shown at Zoukwahla in Shoa; but 
it is said to contain only one of his ribs, 
which, at the time of his ascent to heaven, 
he took out and left on earth as a memento 
for his followers, and an object of their 


devout regard. x 
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REYKJAVIK IN ICELAND. 


At the head of Faxafjord Bay, in Iceland, 
stands on a prong of rock, which runs out 
some distance into the sea, Reykjavik, the 
capital of Iceland. From the peculiar forma- 
tion of its site it is called the “Great Toe.” 
It is sheltered on all sides except that open to 
the sea, on the north. Our engraving repre- 
sents the bay on which it is situated, pro- 
nounced by many the most beautiful in the 
world, not excepting the Bay of Naples, which 
in some respects it resembles. Naples has its 
Vesuvius, Faxafjord its Snoefell, though the 


which no man has numbered, the breeding 
places of myriads of wild fowl, which cover 
the sea, and form clouds in the air. On the 
south is Faxafjord, out of which open many 
lesser fjords of wondrous and diversified 
beauty; Borgarfjord, girt in by ranges of 
basaltic mountains capped with eternal snow> 
running back into Reykholsdal, which is en- 
veloped in rising clouds of steam from the 
numerous boiling springs there breaking out 
of the ground; Hvalsfjord, terminating in a 
cascade which leaps out of a lovely upland 


atter is not now an active voleano. The 
former is beautiful with the wreath of smoke 
about its crest; about the latter is a crown of 
dazzling snow, gleaming above the dark waves 
of the Arctic Ocean, never still enough «to 
take a reflection. Snoefell is 4577 feet high, 
and not difficult of ascent as it slopes evenly 
to the top. Though not an active volcano 
there are numerous boiling springs about its 
base, emitting boiling water, showing the «x- 
istence of internal heat. There has been no 
eruption since 1247. Vast quantities of lava 
are deposited on its sides. 

Snoefell occupies the extremity of a prom- 
ontory sixty miles long. On the north is the 
Breidafjord, studded with countless islets, 


lake, looked down upon by the great snow- 
sprinkled mountain-pile of Esja; Skerjafjord, 
a sheet of rippling blue, unbroken by waves, 
for the mouth is guarded by a range of black- 
rock prongs, preventing any ships from enter- 
ing; and Hafnafjord, close by, where is a 
snug haven and good anchorage. 

There is no shelter for vessels in the harbor 
of Reykjavik; the little flat islands which lie 
about in it are too few to break the violence 
of the mighty waves that bow! in béfore the 
western winds, and the fjord is too extensive 
for protection from the violence of the gales. 
The anchorage, moreover, is bad, so that on 
the approach of a storm, the vessels scud 


away into Hafnafjord. 
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214 Reykjavik in Iceland, + 


The town of Reykjavik is a very simple 
and unpretending place, its prineipal buildings 
consisting of a cathedral on the banks of a 
small, fresh-water lake, the governor's house, 
which was erected for a prison, but as there 
were no criminals it was changed to a school. 
The Danes living in the place have wooden 
houses, very clean and comfortable, tarred 
‘without and painted or papered in gorgeous 
colors within. A recent tourist thus intro- 


duces us to an interior view: 

“Tap, tap! at the door, and it flies open; 
you see before you a lady with her hair a la 
Eugenie, in a black velvet bodice, a silk skirt, 
lace cuffs and collar; this is the lady of the 


house. You enter at once into the sitting- 
room from the outer door. There are gauze 


. curtains to the window, and geraniums in 


flowerpots, which I fear never flower, a look- 
ing-glass with a gorgeous frame, a portrait of 
the King of Denmark, and one of Thorwald- 
sen; such is the interior of a Danish house in 
Reykjavik. Now follow me into an Icelander’s 
den. Ha! what is the matter? The smell! 
Well, it arises only from putrefying fish skins 
round the door. Give me your hand and I 
will lead you in. Stoop or you will strike 
your head against the roof. The walls are 
externally six feet thick with tirf, and are 
lined internally with rough lava blocks. The 
smell again! It is stifling. The fuel used in 
the kitchen consists of sheep-dung and fish- 
skins, and there is only a hole in the roof for 
the escape of smoke; the beds, too, are made 
of Fulmar petrel feathers, and the rank scent 
of the oil can never be got rid of. You see, 
moreover, that there is any amount of raw 
skate hanging in the roof to dry; and last, 
but not least, pray observe that not a window 
in the house will open. How dark it is! 
Where light comes in cold comes in as well, 
and during the long winter night there is no 
daylight to enter, whilst in summer no one 
remains indoors.” 

The whole island belongs to Denmark, al- 
though it has its local parliament which 
meets in a room at Reykjavik. There are in 


- the place thirteen merchants, an apothecary 


who is also French consul, a printer and book- 
seller who edit and print a monthly paper, 
devoted principally to local gossip, a silver- 
smith who hammers out dollars into trinkegs 
for the ladies, and a watchmaker. 

A man named Joergensen, about the be- 
ginning of the present century got up a revo- 
lution against Denmark, raised an armed 
force of nine men, dug up some old cannon 


that had lain in the sand for a hundred and 
forty years and set up a new government. 
But he unfortunately was an English prisoner 
of war, aud an English sloop-of-war overthrew 
his dynasty and made him prisoner. 

The cold, bleak climate and barren soil of 
Iceland is so repulsive to the inhabitants of 
amore temperate zone itis a wonder how 
civilization could have made any progress 
there. The summer is very short, and nearly 


all the rest of the year is a severe winter. In 
the month of June one may still ride over the 
frozen bays and inlets, and it is recorded that 
in 1758 the island was surrounded by an im- 
mense wall of floating ice as late as the month 
of August. The mean annual temperature is 
only 41° Farenheit, and is gradually decreas- ° 
ing from year to year. Scarcely a tree or 
large shrub is to be seen,*and even in the 
most fayorable years the vegetation is ex- 
tremely poor and stunted. A few groves of 
hardy birch occur here and there in the more 
sheltered valleys, and now and then in the 
south a stunted willow is met with. The 
ancient forests have disappeared, and the only 
traces of them are deposits of semi-carbonized 
wood. Common vegetables are raised on the 
island in considerable quantities, but the 


principal source of supply for the people is 
the.sea. This is not strictly reliable, for the 


voleanic fire upon one side and storms updh 
the other continually threatén, and in the 
past pestilence and famine have been very 
destructive among the people, though nothing 
of this kind has recently transpired. 

The Icelanders are descended from the old 
Northmen, whose language and customs they 
retain. They are of small stature but strong 
muscular development ; not prepossessing, but 
their moral qualities are superior. From their 
isolation they become apparently cold and 
suspicious, but they are nevertheles¢ kind and 
hospitable. An Icelandic clergyman imputes 
the native integrity in a great measure to ex- 
treme poverty, but there undoubtedly is a 
foundation for it in the native character. 
There is scarcely any country where a gen- 
eral education is so highly esteemed as in Ice- 
land. An Icelander who cannot read and 
write is rare. They are all familiar with the 
old national sagas and poems, and during the 
long winter evenings the time is enlivened by 
recitations of old legends and histories and 
the books of the Old Testament done into 
quaint rhyme. These are given in the half 
singing tone used by the scalds of a thousand 


years ago. 
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The “king of the beasts,” as we have him 


depicted on this page, is an object of terror 
and admiration, even as we see him tamed 
and dispirited in our “moral shows,” the 
caravans. How terrible must he be in his 
native jungles in Southern Africa, where he 


holds uninterrupted sovereignty. There are, it 


is said, several species of the lion, this described 
being the most formidable and ferocious, 
scarcely realizing, however, Mrs. Browning’s 
description of the lion of Paradise when his 
bad nature was awakened by the curse: 


——*On a mountain peak, . 
Half sheathed in primal woods and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched—part raised upon his paws, 
With his calm massive face turned full on 
thine, 
And his mane listening. 
curse 
Left silence in the world, right suddenly 
.He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and 
stiff, 


When the ended 


As if the new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes—and roared so 
fierce, 

(Such thick carnivorous passion in his throat 
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Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear)}~ 

And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 

Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down the 
vales 

To distant silence—that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 


In savage and in sorrowful complaint 
Which trailed along the gorges.” 


Many stories are told of the lion to establish 
his claim to the regal distinction, but after all 
he is a fierce and cruel master, and we rather 
see him betwixt the bars of a cage than trust 


to his kingly clemency. He has no love of 
man except to wish to eat him, but he fears 
man from an instinctive dread of his power, 
as is said by those who profess to read animal 
instincts. At any rate, the lion race is being 
so rapidly thinned out by the genius of man, 
that it is feared there will be hardly enough 
left of the original stock to furnish specimens 
for caravans. At the Cape of Good Hope it is 
rarer to see a lion than it is in New England. 
The color of the lion is a tawny yellow, light- 
est on the under part of the body. The ears 
are blackish, and the end of the tail is 
usually a tuft of black hair. This tuft serves 
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to distinguish the lion from any other mem- 
ber of the feline tribe.. The male lion when 
fully grown is the embodiment of dignity and 
power, as far as animal life can express those 
qualities. We can see in his sinewy strength 
the secret of his supremacy over the animal 
tribes, and wonder that he should ever yield 
to man. The power given to man at the 
creation over the beasts of the field, has 
never been taken away, and the savage nature 
yields to the force of reason and the human 
will. He is furnished with a thick and shaggy 
mane of very long hair, which falls from the 
neck, shoulders and part of the throat and 
chin, varying in tint according to the eye of 
the animal, and possibly according to the 
locality which it inhabits. The lioness, whose 
square and catlike face looks upon us from 
the print, possesses no mane, and even in the 
male lion it is not properly developed until 
the animal has completed his third year. The 
lion is an object of deep interest to natural- 
ists, and no opportunity to study their habits 
is omitted. We may name among his good 
qualities that he is a model of domestic 
virtue; though a monarch he {fs content with 
one wife, and his offspring are not numerous, 
in which respect he differs from most of his 
human contemporaries, Wales would copy 
from the lordly lion, to the gratification of his 
tax-bound subjects, doubtless. Parents should 
never allow a caravan to pass by them 
without patronage. 

The Oppossum is one of the most singular 
of animals, the provision of Nature by which 
it conceals its young being regarded by natu- 
ralists as interesting a feature of animal 
economy a8 is known. This is the pouch, in 
which the young, on the approach of danger, 
hide themselves, and in and about which they 
in their infantile sports indulge in the aban- 
don peculiar to infantile oppossums. The 
family represented on page 217, however, 
have not this pleasant and convenient resort, 
but yet Nature has not been neglectful of 
them, as may be seen. This is Merian’s op- 
possum, the pouch in which is only represent- 
ed by a fold of the skin. During the infancy 
ofits young, the mother is obliged to have 
recourse te that singular custom which has 
gained for it the title of “dorfeigerus,” or 
back bearing. At a very early age the young 
oppossums are shifted to the back of the 
mother, where they cling tightly to her fur 
with their little hand-like feet, and further 
secure themselves by twining their own little 
tails round.-that of the parent, which thus 
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serves as a sort of hand-rail. It is avery 
small animal, measuring when adult only six 
inches from the nose to the root of the tail, 
the tail itself being more than seven inches 
in length. 

The dog, represented on page 218, is of the 
true Newfoundland breed, providentially 
made according to the opinion of some to 
save children from drowning. He is a won- 
derfully faithful and affectionate friend. No 
vicissitude of fortune can turn him from you, 
and even though ill-treated and neglected he 
presents the truest and purest type of true 
love extant—love without the hope of return 
—unselfish, sacrificing and enduring. Nu- 
merous are the anecdotes told illustrative of 
the affection and intelligence of the dog. The 
best minds the world has ever known have 
not deemed it beneath the dignity of letters 
to descend to praise of the dog. Scott im- 
mortalized him in romance and Byron in 
epitaph : ; 

——“in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
‘Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
‘Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise— 
I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 


The picture properly belongs to the depdart- 
ment of art, but aft is the expression of 
nature in pigment or stone, and in the dog as 
represented the artist has expressed his idea 
so life-like that it becomes nature, and hence 
our excuse. The dog is a noble specimen of 
the canineites, and we incorporate him in our 
chapter of Natural History. 

Of the feathered tribe we present two beau- 
tiful specimens. On page 219, is represented 
that most familiar of all northern birds, the 
Bobolink, that saucy and garrulous clamorer, 
who besets our path through the fiélds and 
assails our ears with his musical din. He is 
a pleasant little visitor, and we love to hear 
him, but his stay is short. He retires with 
the early hay, and seeks other fields where he 
becomes quite another character. In Mary- 
land he doffs his mottled and gay coat in 
which he is represented in our engraving, 
and becomes the modest Reed Bird, or Reed 
Bunting, a very desirable subject for the 
palate, and he is sought by sportsmen and 
epicures as a delicious titbit. Here he is safe 
from all assault, except from the schoolboy 
who shies a stone at him as he sways upon 
the spire of tall grass and sings his defiant 
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note. He next becomes the plethoric and 
aldermanic Rice Bird of the Carolinas, now 
too fat to sing, his whole business being to 
feed and fit himself for the honors of the 
table, on which rather than at which he 
figures. He is esteemed a great luxury, and 
his coming is looked for by the Southerners 
with great eagerness—the only Northerner 
that they are disposed to welcome cordially, 
because he brings with him no suspicions of 
other than good. He bears the name at the 
South of the Rice Troopial, received in con- 
sequence of the immense troops that devastate 
the rice fields. He is a sad glutton at the 


close of his career. As a northern bird he 
feeds on insects and grubs, in Maryland he 
contents himself with the seeds of wild grasses, 
but amid the rice he becomes the gourmand 
and pays the penalty of his offence. He is at 
times found in Jamaica, where he is very fat 
and bears the name of the Butter Bird. He 
spends the winter in the Southern States, 
and the West Indian Islands, and in the 
spring passes northward as far as the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. 

We present, on the same page, what is 
really, as its name says, a “Superb Bird of 
Paradise.” It possesses beauties that are not 
found in other birds of paradise that run to 
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train, like a fashionable lady’s dress, but 
possesses more of the angelie in its adornment 
than usually falls to the lot of birds. In this 
species the scapulary feathers are greatly de- 
veloped, being elongated and widened so as to 
form a very large double plume or crest, 
which lies along the back and sides when the 
bird is at rest, but can be raised at will, and 
then overtops the head on each side in the 
manner shown in the engraving. As if to 
balance this shoulder-crest, another curious 
tuft of feathers hangs from the breast, spread- 
ing into a doubly pointed form, the extremities 
being pointed downward. The general color 


of the plumage is the deepest imaginable 
violet, “shot” with green, appearing of a 
velvety blackness from its very intensity, and 
only flashing forth in the brighter hues as 
the light falls upon the edge of each feather. 
The breast tuft, however, forms an exception 
to this rule, being of the most brilliant steely 
green, glittering with gemlike radiance in the 
sunshine. All this adornment for a bird 
whose outside length is but about nine inches, 
and whose province is merely to render beau- 
tiful groves that the eye of man may never 
see! Nature is very prodigalof this decora- 
tive art of hers, and she seems to take a 
special delight in adorning eccentric localities, 
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having no reference to man or his wants, 
content that a thing is beautiful, and leaving 
beauty to be its own reward. 

The study of Natural History is interesting 
and important. There is no one of the many 
Boston institutions more highly prized than 
that of Natural History, and one of the most 
prominent points of interest to those visiting 
thé “Hub” is the splendid structure on the 
Back Bay, dedicated to its use. Its museum 
comprises a varied and excellent collection of 
specimens, among which are numerous 
sandstone fossils that are so full of wonder to 
the thoughtful. ; 

There has recently been 


published by 
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the most interesting fields of science. All, of 
course, will not be able to write books, but 
the broad field of Nature itself is open before 
them, which is better than books. In some 
schools, classes are accompanied to the fields 
arid woods by their teachers, and there learn 
to apply, by practical observation, the lessons 
received in the schoolroom. ‘The interest 
awakened by such excursions is 

counteracting all the seductions of idle pleas- 
ures and giving the young communicants 
with Nature opportunity more closely to in- 
spect and clearly understand the working of 
the laws which control t’se universe, and lead 
them, by pleasant and familiar ways, to 


Ticknor & Fields a small work called “The 
Butterfly Hunters,” the aim of which is to 
illustrate the department of Entomology, 
giving practical lessons by familiar conversa- 
tions regarding butterflies, and leading the 
young, step by step, by picture and narration, 
up to higher questionings regarding the science 
of which this forms but a small part. The 
book, of course, is no complete and ex- 
haustive. treatise, but is merely suggestive, 
and yet it goes far enough to provoke in the 
student longings for more, the appetite grow- 
ing with what it feeds on. Upon the hints 
thus given, teachers and parents might act 
most beneficially in leading'the minds of the 
children under their charge through one of 


look through Nature up to Nature’s God. 
Botany, Zoology, Ornithology, Geology, all 
may have the same practical pursuit, and 
rare fields have we for their prosecution, by 
wood, hill and shore, where every brook and 
meadow is rich with wild flowers, ferns and 
grasses, where the woods abound with fungii 
ard parasites, the shore teems with moluscs 
and crustacea, and the hills with geological 
specimens of the most interesting description. 
Mr. Denis Murray, who died some few years 
since, gave us for years, in the horticultural 
shows, specimens of wild plants and members 
of the fungus family, numbering handreds, 
that he had individually collected in our own 
woods. We name him to recall to the mind 
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of the reader the mem- 

ory of a good man, and 

to show by his example 

what may be done by 

students who choose 

or are led to pursue 

the study of nature 

out doors. The one 

who possesses the key 

to the mysteries of 

Nature is happy, but 

yet he who has no 

technical knowledge 

and no interest beyond 

curiosity has a deligt.é 

beyond account in the 

examination of objects 

that constantly reveal 

themselves to his ob- 

servation. A _ great 

source of delight to any 

one is the microscope 

or object glass, as he 

walks the fields, No 

one should go abroad 

without one, it unfolds 

to him such a rare 

seo.e of enjoyment. 

Especially should summer tourists remember through which to inspect minute flowers or 

to put a common magnifying glass into their other objects that they will encounter in 

pockets, of the strongest power possible, their rambles. T® most insignificant weed 

. beneath the feet may 

thus become invested 
with almost regal 
beauty Di form and 
color, the despised 
things made to wear 
shapes of comeliness 
and beauty. We may 
admire or wonder at 
the formation of a 
stone, and rack our 
brains with fruitless 
speculation regarding 
it, but how much  bet- 
ter is the knowledge of 
the why and when of 
its formation, and the 
ability to read the 
world’s age in the “ tes- 
timony of the rocks,” 
an adamantine alpha- 
bet in which the Great 
Creator has affixed his 
own awful imprint, to 
endure till the fiat 
goes forth that time 
shall be no longer. 
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May of the Autumn! blithe September! thou 
Comest with boon and blessing to mankind, 
Crocus and dahlia grace thy swarthy brow, 
And the groves ring with sweetest notes, 
combined [find 
To welcome thee. Thrush, blackbird, woodlark 
Again their voices, pouring their wild song 
Thro’ searing leaves high rustling to the wind, 
The Boreal breeze now waving keen and strong. 
Away, blithe month! far o’er the heather hills 
Thou boundest,where the whirring of the grouse 
Invites the fatal shot—or by the rills [house 
Loved by the snipe—or where the 
Their young amid the stubble. There thy voice 
Resounding, bids the sportsman’s heart rejoice. 


But worthier joy the country’s grateful heart 

Feels for the blessings Providence hath poured 

Abundantly, wherever Ceres’ art _ 

Invoked the succor of all Nature’s Lord. ... 

Dire famine hath departed, with the horde 

Of evils in his train;.and plenty crowns 

The noble land which always can afford 

Munificence, to chase want's withering frowns. 

Then wélcome, hale September! to our clime, 

‘To yeoman’s homestead as to princely dome! 

Fearless and free may each mountain’s brow 
sublime 

Rise, unsullied, o’er broad ocean’s foam. 

Ever be thus our blazon without blot, - 

And honor sanctify our humblest cot! 
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BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER V. 

THREE weeks ran on—one, two, three, four 
more—and it was the first week in June. 
Lena still lingered in the little cottage, which 
it seemed harder than ever to leave, now that 
the roses and syringas were wooing her with 
their unfolding sweetness. She had met 
Doctor Dinsmore several times, and once he 
had stopped a moment at the gate, when she 
was tying up some long sprays of honeysuckle 
that were trailing on the ground, but he had 
never been in the house since that day. At 
first she expected him, but latterly she had 
not thought so much of it. To tell the truth, 
she could think of. nothing very distinctly. 
She seemed to live in a sort of dreamy spell, 
thought and feeling alike torpid. She grew 
white and ethereal-looking, as if the body was 
gradually exhaling, leaving only the spirit. 
She didn’t sleep much nights, but lay awake 
thinking, but always in such a helpless, aim- 


less sort of a way, that it only disturbed and 


perplexed her, without helping her to any 
definite resolution. 

Leslie Wolcott came in almost daily. He 
had so many errands, either to bring, or bor- 
row books, or help her in her garden, or bring 
some little dainty which his sister sent to 
tempt Lena’s delicate appetite, that he really 
could not help it. For a little while he 
struggled against the fascination of her 


presence, and he yielded to the sweet en- 


chantment, and lived in Eden three sweet, 
swift weeks, and then came an awakening. 
He had been down to Rose Cottage, all the 
long, sweet June morning. The thrushes 
and orioles had filled the air with tender 
melody, and the heavy sweetness of the 
syringas made one almost giddy with their 


perfume. His sensitive temperament ab- 


sorbed and rioted in this excess of sweetness, 
I am afraid’ he forgot his sister’s warning, 
looking into the fair face of Lena Hargrave; 
forgot, alas! another face which he ought to 
have remembered. But the charm was so in- 


toxicating, and the affinity so perfect, that he 
14 


shut his eyes to danger, and gave himself up 
soul and body to the bewildering fascination 
of the hour. Perhaps Lena was insensible to 
everything outside the charmed circle where 
the orioles circled and flashed through the 
orchard closes. I do not think, at least, that 
she was conscious of a want or wish which 
the moment did not fill. -Life seémed, in’ that’ 
hour of perfect abandon, a beautifal golden 
vista opening into heaven. 

But all at once the bewildering illusion was 
broken. Mollie Sterne—bright, cheerful, 
practical Mollie Sterne—came upon the scene, 
and the vision dissolved and exhaled like the. 
dew on blossoming clover. 

Mollie had her own theory concerning 
Leslie Wolcott. I don’t know as, generally 
speaking, she was a believer in the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, bat’ im this particular in- 
stance she was very firm in the faith. She. 
believed that Wolcott had been, in some 
former period of existence, a subtle and beau- 
tiful serpent, and now he had taken on the’ 
form of a handsome, agreeable man, with all 
the peculiar fascination that belonged to his: 
previous period of existence. She believed, 
too, that he was in some way a sort of vam- 
pire, and ascribed Lena’s failing health to’ 
some uncanny canes which he exerted 
over her. 

She did not understand those subtile 
affinities that govern us so much more than 
we know; or have any faith in the uncon- 
scious attractions and repulsions, that you 
and I know are continually affecting us, but 
do not know how much, and call it visionary 
to try to determine. We feel the sweet, mes- 
meric thrill when we come en rapport with 
some congenial soul, but we understand but 
dimly the mysterious laws that govern the 
soul—the unexplainable power of attraction, 
that is perpetually striving to harmonize the 
antagonisms of Nature, and which we all feel 
_more or less acutely, according to the fineness 
‘and sensitiveness of our own natures. 

It was therefore with a little secret thrill of 
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pleasure that Mollie saw Wolcott take his 
leave; the evil spirit was exorcised for that 
day, at least, for she had come prepared to 
take Lena home with her for the day. Not 
that she disliked Leslie Wolcott particularly, 
only that she had got the notion, somehow, 
that he was accountable for the strange way 
into which her darling had fallen. She loved 


‘Lena Hargrave with the full strength of her ~ 


warm, generous heart, and it grieved her 
sorely that she would persist in staying alone 
at Rose Cottage, when she would so gladly 
have shared her own home with her, and felt 
herself the debtor even then. 

“Never mind, Mollie,” Hugh had said, 
when she poured her trouble in his ear, “ we 
will keep an eye over her, and maybe when 
trouble, or sickness, or disappointment comes, 
she will turn to us. She couldn’t turn to 
truer hearts, or those who would love her 
better, though she might to grander folk. 
But it’s only natural that she should turn to 
her own sort. The Kents—do you mind, 
Mollie ?—were high-blooded, and the Har- 
graves were gentlemen born; and there was 
never a prouder aristocrat lived under a 
king, than old Squire Hargrave was.” 

When Leslie Wolcott left Rose Cottage he 
walked slowly through the village, yet seeing 
nothing. The spell was not yet dissipated, 
you knew by the dreamy smile that glorified 
his face with its unearthly beauty, and the 
melting sweetness of the mobile lips. Sud- 
denly he paused with a dim consciousness 
that somebody had called to him. He looked 
round but there was no one near. He turned 
- to go on, and again some one called. He 
looked up; he was just opposite the post- 
office, the mail was just in, and the postmas- 
ter was busy sorting the letters. 

“Did you call to me, Mr. Hervey?” he 
asked, pausing on the threshold. : 

The postmaster looked up, bowed, and 
shook his head, and went on with his task. 

“OF! he said, just as he was turning away, 
“here’s something for you, Wolcott,” tossing 
two letters on the counter. 

Wolcott took them up, looked at one, mut- 
tered “ business,” and put it in his pocket; 
then he turned the other over, giving a sudden 
start as if he had received some sort of a 
shock, a little shiver running over him des- 
pite the warmth of the morning. The dreamy 
smile had faded quite out of his face now, and 
his lips were cold and hard. 

Mrs. Hargrave heard him go up to his room 
asshe sat at her sewing. By-and-by when 


dinner was ready she went up and called him 
but he did not come down. Some two hours 
after, he startled her by the white, haggard 
face he put in at the sitting-room door. There 
were dark rings under the eyes, and the 
heavy black hair fell damp and matted over 
his forehead. 

“Good heavens, Leslie!” she exclaimed, 
starting to her feet, “you are ill; why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“ Nonsense, Celia, I am not ill, only one of 
my nervous attacks. I am going out to the 
post-office; have you any commands ?” 

For answer she went and took him by the 
arm and led him into the room. She saw 
then how weak he was, and how his hand 
trembled. 

“There,” she said, drawing him down on 
the sofa beside her, “ you will not go out of 
this house, Leslie Wolcott, with such a face 
as that.” 

He leaned over and laid his face on her 
shoulder without speaking. She brushed the 
heavy, damp hair away from his forehead, 
and laid her own cheek against it cayessingly. 
His chest heaved, and his breath came and 
went convulsively, as if he were struggling to 
hold back a sob. After a little he lay pas- 
sively quiet, her fingers still stroking his hair 
with steady, soothing touch. 

“Celia,” he said, without raising his head, 
“T shall remember this when I am away, and 
bless you for it.” 

“Away—you are not going away, Leslie ?” 

“T leave for Baltimore to-morrow night. I 
have stayed too long already. Curry only 
took my place fora month, and I have been 
away nearly three, Laurence & Co. inform 
me. I had no idea it had been so long until 
they mentioned it,” something of the old 
dreamy look coming into his face. 

*“T am so sorry, Leslie,” Mrs. Hargrave said. 
“T am sure I don’t know how I shall get on 
without you, it is so lonely here now. Why 
need you go back at all? I have enough for. 
both.” 

“You forget Agnes Carroll, Celia—you 
forget that I am bound. I had a letter from. 
her this morning.” 

She turned and tried to look in his face, 
but he kept it turned away. 

“TI am afraid you had forgotten it, too, 
Leslie. What does Miss Carroll say to so 
tardy a lover?” 

“O, she did not complain, she is too proud 
for that; besides, she has the most perfect 
faith in me—I only wish I had as mugh in. 
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‘myself—I only wish I was worthy of it.” 


“ Now, Leslie, you are morbid. I have faith 
in you, and I think I understand you better 
than most any one else,’ 

“TI hope better than I do. I tell you, Celia, 
Leslie Wolcott is a perfect ‘enigma to me. I 
think sometimes I belong to quite another 
order of beings from the men and women I 
see daily. They have only to will and do, 
but I, what J will, that I do not. Iam not 
only the toy of the elements, but the lawful 
prey of all the mysterious forces that sweep 
unseen through the realms of being. Some- 
times, when I am in a philosophical mood, I 
sit down and try to analyze this strange 
compound, but the problem invariably 

staggers me.” 

“You are different from most people, I 
admit, Leslie. But that does not necessarily 
make you worse. You are gifted with a 
peculiarly fine, sensitive organism, that, like 
an wolian harp, responds to the lightest 
breath that sweeps its chords.” 

“Celia, if there were no impure and 
miasmal airs !” 

She shuddered a little, but did not reply. 
After a little while she said: 

“T wish you and Agnes would be married 
this summer, Leslie, and come and live with 
me.” 

“Married!” he echoed, with a start. 

“ Certainly, is there anything surprising in 
it? I believe you have been engaged to 
Agnes Carrull near three years, haven’t you 2” 

“Don’t ask me!” a quiver of impatience in 
his voice. “Don’t you know that I am in- 
capable of taking note of time ?” 

“But you must remember that she is not. 
I think she loves you, and that her strong, 
practical sense would be a fine poise to your 
flightiness. You need some such sort of 
ballast to keep you from flying off into space.” 

“ There is no danger of Agnes Carroll's ever 
rising off the earth, at least. You don’t think 
there would be any danger that the cords 
would wear and fret, Celia?” 

“Not if they were of gold,” she said, 
significantly. 

“Don’t golden fetters ever chafe, I wonder ?” 
he said, as if speaking to himself, as he arose 
to go out. 

* A sudden pallor overspread the face of Mrs. 
Hargrave, and she put her hand to her heart 
as if in swift pain, but he was too busy with 
his own thoughts to notice. Three days 
after, Leslie Wolcott left Brent. Mrs. Har- 
grave heard that Lena Hargrave was quite 
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ill. She went up that afternoon and found 
her flushed and hot, with strong symptoms of 
fever. Yet she insisted that she was not ill, 
and seemed vexed that any one should think 
so. She talked a good deal—sometimes a 
little incoherently, Mrs. Hargrave thought. 
But in all that she said, she made no mention 
of Leslie Wolcott. Perhaps she did not know 
he had gone, and so Mrs. Hargrave said: 

“You were away when Leslie called, and 
so he left his adieus with me.” 

“T thought he had gone,” she said, absently. 

“Yes, he went three days ago. He hasa 
situation in some sort of wholesale business 
in Baltimore, which precluded the possibility 
of his staying longer. And besides, there was 
another reason why he should go.” 

Lena looked up inquiringly, a little flutter 
at her heart. 

“His fiancee, Miss Agnes Carroll, resides 
there. I don’t suppose you knew—Leslie was 
never inclined to speak of it—but he has been 
engaged to Miss Carroll several years. She is 
an elegant an accomplished woman, besides 
being quite wealthy, and I consider Leslie ‘a 
very fortunate man,” she concluded, with a 
keen look at the half-averted face. 

But if she had fancied to make any discov- 
ery there, she was mistaken. The face that 
looked out of the window at the long line of 
sandy shore, with its slowly receding tide, 
was as blank and expressionless as that shore 
itself. She tried to speak, but a heavy hand 
seemed pressed upon her lips. Her silence 
passed for stoicism and indifference, and Mrs, 
Hargrave soon changed the subject, with a 
little feeling of relief that she had so received 
it. A little fear, that was not fairly a suspicion, 
had crossed her mind that she might have 
had something to do with Leslie’s strange 
agitation that day. But now she was satisfied 
that it was, as he had said, “only one of his 
nervous attacks.” She feared, besides, that 
Leslie did not care for Agnes Carroll quite as 

much as he ought, taking all the advantages 
of the alliance into consideration. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LuKE VARNEY, going home from the vil- 
lage in the duskiness of the summer twilight, 
saw Lena Hargrave sitting at the window, 
her head lying upon her crossed hands, and 
her face turned a little towards the street. 

“Good evening, Miss Lena,” he said, paus- 
ing at the gate. 


No answer. The motionless, statue-like 
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silence struck a chill to his heart. Suppose 
the girl was dead !—people did die as strange- 
ly sometimes. He unbolted the gate, and 
-swalked up the path, a curious feeling of awe 
coming over him. He came close up to her; 
_ her eyes were wide open, but the lids did not 
' quiver or relax as he bent down and called 
_ her name softly. He lifled her hand, but it 
. lay limp and nerveless in his grasp. Then he 
turned and walked out of the yard, and swift- 
ly down the street. Fifteen minutes after- 
wards he stood looking down upon her as she 
lay white and insensible on her couch, with 
Doctor Dinsmore counting the almost imper- 
ceptible pulse in the nerveless wrist, with a 
white, anxious face. Presently he louked up, 

with a slight sigh of relief. 
“ Make a fire, and put on some water,” he 


said, speaking in a low, rapid tone, “ and then 
take my horse and bring Mrs. Sterne here 
within twenty minutes. I think you can do 
it in that time—you are not to spare the 
horse, you understand.” 
_ “Yes,I understand,” walking away with 
rapid strides. 

When Mollie Sterne, excited and trembling, 
came into the room two minutes short of the 
specified time, Doctor Dinsmore still stood 
motionless by the couch, holding the slender, 
passive wrist. 

Mollie gave him one swift, imploring glance. 
He understood and bowed gravely. 

“Yes, I think there is hope; she breathes 
freer, and the strong tension of the cords has 
relaxed somewhat, and the lids have closed 
over the eyes. If you will get some warm 
“water we will try to get her limbs to a rather 
more life-like temperature.” 

It was well nigh midnight ere they relaxed 
their attentions, and then she lay in a sort of 
death-like trance, motionless and white as 
the pillows she pressed. But her breath, 
though faint and weak, came regularly, and 
the circulation, which had been almost en- 
tirely suspended, resumed its wonted flow. 
The limbs grew warm, and the set, rigid look 
passed out of her face, but still there was not 
a flutter of the eyelids, or motion of the lips. 
The passive hands still fell nerveless upon 
the white counterpane, and only for the faint 
breathing, one might have believed her a 
marble woman. For the first time since he 
entered the house Doctor Dinsmore sat down, 
yet never turning his eyes from the insensible 
form, or losing the slightest change in ex- 

pression or respiration. Mollie Sterne moved 
noiselessly about the room, coming every few 
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minutes to the bedside to listen to the faint 
breathing, with a sad, awed face. Out in the 
porch Luke Varney passed slowly back and 
forth, his straw hat lying on the floor, and 
his tangled chestnut hair pushed carelessly 
back from the white, damp forehead. The 
same sad, awed look was on his face, also, and 
though there was no stir or sound, he paused 
unconsciously every now and then to listen, 
holding his breath, as if even that might mar 
the silence. 

Out in the garden the roses rioted in sweet- 
ness, and the soft summer air stirred with 
languorous breath the creamy petals of the 
syringas. The waning moon threw long 
shadows across the dewy sward and the 
white, still path. And so the long, silent hours 
went by, and the dawn crept softly out of the 
east, and over the sea, and up the cool, drip- 
ping sands to the little town. Then, and not 
till then, did Doctor Dinsmore turn his face 
away from that of the motionless girl. There 
was but little change in her yet, and whether 
she would ever awake from this lethargic 
sleep, or whether it would pass into another 
sleep, more silent and stirless still, he could 
not determine. But he had other patients, 
whose claims upon him could not be evaded. 

“You will stay about the place, while I am 
away,” he said, to Luke Varney, as he came 
out, “and come for me instantly if there is 
any change.” 

“Do you think there is any chance for her, 
doctor?” Luke asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Yes, achance. But she is utterly pros- 
trated. Her nervous system has been in a 
morbid, unnatural condition for weeks, The 
long tension has given way, and there is not 
vitality enough about her to rally. Whether 
there will be—whether her physical strength 
is equal to the demand, we have only to wait 
and see.” And with another injunction to 
promptness in notifying him of any alteration 
in her condition, he went softly down the 
garden path, pausing once to look up to the 
luxuriant honeysuckle where she had stood, 
and recalling every shade and tone of the 
pretty picture. He even fancied he saw the 
flutter of the dainty crimson ribbon with 
which she had tied up the long graceful 

sprays. A figure rising out of the shadow of 
the fence startled him from his reverie, and a 
hand—a hard, rough hand—grasped his with 
a grip of iron. 

“How is she, doctor—how is my pretty 
Blossom?” And Hugh Morey’s hard voice 
trembled in a husky whisper, and the eyes 
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that looked out from under the shaggy brows 
were heavy with indefinable fear. 

“Miss Hargrave is still lying insensible. 
Whether it is to be life or death, it is im- 
possible now to say.” 

“But you can save her, doctor?” he asked, 
imploringly. “O, you must save her—my 
little girl!” he eried, in sudden anguish. “I 
promised to be a father to her—the poor 
stricken lamb! and I haven’t been. I have 
let her stay here a-mourning and a-worrying 
herself into this, and if she should die—O 
doctor! you don’t think she will die?” a rude 
pathos in his voice. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Morey,” he replied, 
his own lip trembling a little, “ we will hope 
for the best. If she lives we will see that she 
is never left alone so again. I too have failed 
in my duty towards the lonely orphan; if she 
is spared to us we will try to atone, Mr. 
Morey.” 

“Ay, that we will, sir,’ was the fervent 
answer. 

Morning came over the hills with glad, 
swift feet, and the thrush’s and oriole’s song 
in the orchard closes, and the wanton wind 


‘blew the sweetness and melody across the 


beautiful unconscious face of Lena Hargrave, 
but woke no answering thrill in the dormant 
pulses. All day long Mollie Sterne went softly 
to and fro, every thought of her heart a per- 
petual prayer fer her darling’s life. Doctor 
Dinsmore came in and looked at her every 
little while, and passed out again with a pale, 
compressed lip. Over at the Bluff Hugh 
Morey walked restlessly up and down the 
beach, his eyes fixed steadily on the little 


_gothic window, with the white curtain 


fluttering in the fitful breeze, where he knew 
she lay. 


People drove softly by the house with 
sobered faces, and a few of the nearer neigh+ 
bors came in on tiptoe and looked at the 
white, upturned face, bearing such a close 
semblance to death, and went silently out 
again. And so the day wore away, and even- 


ing came again. Doctor Dinsmore was 
standing beside the bed, his fingers on her 
wrist, when suddenly the waxen lids lifted, 
and she looked steadily in his face. His face 
lighted, and an involuntary “thank God!” 
burst from his lips. 

A slow, sweet smile came into the brown 
eyes, and hovered about the half-parted lips, 
and with a long, fluttering sigh, the eyelids 
drooped again, and she fell into a quiet, 
natural sleep. 
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Mollie Sterne covered her face with her 
apron and wept softly to herself, and Doctor 
Dinsmore bowed his head in his hands, but 
neither spoke. After a little Mollie stole 
softly out to the back door where Luke was 
sitting, and whispered the good tidings in his 
ear, which so overjoyed the honest fellow 
that he took Mollie’s face between his hands 
and kissed it by way of expressing his delight. 

He had never dared so much before, and 
Mollie would probably have boxed his ears 
soundly if he had, but her heart was very 
soft just now, and so she only. blushed a little, 
and suffered her wet cheek to lie just a mo- 
ment against his bosom, which from gratitude 
—or some other emotion—throbbed so loudly 
that Mollie was frightened lest it should dis- 
turb the fair sleeper, and so slipped softly 
away, though he made an effort to detain 
her. 


Lena Hargrave came back to life very 
slowly. For days and days the gates of death 
stood ajar, and her white garments brushed 
almost against them. Alas, that there should 
have come a time afterwards, when she wish- 
ed with her whole heart that she had passed 
their open portals in her purity and 
innocence. 

Mollie Sterne installed herself as nurse, and 
never had~invalid tenderer care, or more 
patient, faithful nursing. Through the long, 
hot days, Mollie never thought of weariness 
or discomfort where her comfort was concern- 
ed. And at last she had her reward by seeing 
the faint color creep into the transparent 
cheek, and something of the old brightness to 
the pretty brown eyes. But there wasa little 
shadow there always—a vague, indistinct 
shadow—like the reflection of far-away over- 
hanging trees in a woodland pool. It troubled 
her not a little, and one night it came into 
her dreams. She thought she saw Lena lying 
faint and bruised at the bottom of a wild, 
dark ravine. Sharp, precipitous rocks shut 
her in on either side, and at her feet, writhing 
in and out like a beautiful serpent, swept a 
swift, gleaming river, whose transparent 
waters took coloring from every rock, and tree, 
and cloud reflected in it. But as she looked 
closer she saw cruel rocks, and dark whirl- 
pools under the beautiful surface. The river 
crept gradually nearer and nearer the helpless 
girl, and she knew when it once reached her 
feet, that it would bear her away on its rest- 
less tide. She stood spellbound, listening to 
the soft plash of the bewildering river, and 
watching it creep nearer and nearer with 


soft, sinuous motion. All at once, just as the 
waters were lapping the hem of her garment, 
a hand was suddenly lowered from above, 
which lifted her safely and steadily out of the 
gloom, and darkness, and danger, into the 
bright sunshine. As the shadows of the rock 
fell away from them, and the light struck 
across their faces, she saw, as plainly as she 
ever did in her waking moments, the calm, 
strong face of Basil Dinsmore, but there was 
a new glory—an indescribable radiance 
illuming it, which she never had seen in her 
waking moments. Long afterwards, when 
she had nearly.forgotten it, it all came back 
to her, as she waited with more than the 
olden terror and suspense for ‘its final 
fulfilment. 

It was very evident that Lena was no 
. longer a subject for medicine, though Doctor 
Dinsmore still continued his visits. He timed 
them a little differently, however, for, instead 
of making a brief morning call in conjunction 
with his other visits, he delayed them often 
till evening, or such other time as he was 
most at leisure. And whatever effect his 
visits had upon his patient, it was very evi- 
dent that upon the physician himself their 
effect was truly wonderful. There was a new 
elasticity in-his step, and a deeper light in his 
eyes. He smiled oftener, and altogether a 
different sort of a smile. It struck Mollie one 
day that Doctor Dinsmore was growing hand- 
some, and she mentioned it to Lena. To her 
astonishment .Lena blushed and was silent. 
She pondered it over in her heart all day, and 
when Luke happened in (which happened 
pretty often—too often I am afraid for the in- 
terest of “science ”), she announced that she 
had made a discovery, and asked him to guess 
its nature. 

“That Iam in love with you,” he said, 
laughing, to hide his embarrassment at his 
own boldness. 

“Nonsense! do be serious, Luke Varney,” 
her ruddy face taking on a deeper shade. 

“Serious, Mollie! I wish I could make you 
realize how very serious Iam. If I try to tell 
you, you turn me off with light words, and 
laugh at me. O Mollie! if you only knew—” 

“*Where ignorance is bliss,’” she laughed, 


“you know the rest, Luke. But what I 


started to tell you was of more importance 
than—than—” 

“Than my love, Mollie,do you mean that ?” 
a slight quiver in his voice. 

“Don’t interrupt me so, Luke. I shall 
never be able to tell you in the world at this 
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rate,” looking at him with a little wicked, 
sideways glance. “But you must promise me 
upon your honor that you wont breathe a 
word of it to any living soul. I wouldn’t tell 
anybody but you, Luke, not for anything.” 

The “ you” brought Luke round instanter, 
and he was willing to promise anything and 
everything—in fact, a good deal more than 
she was quite ready to have him! 

“ Well,” she said, after he had taken the 
requisite number of oaths, “I think Doctor 
Dinsmore and Miss Lena are in love with 
each other. What do you think of that?” 

“T think it’s more likely than that two other 
people that I know of ever will be—leastways, 
one of ’em.” 

“TI wish I hadn’t told you!’ Mollie 
exclaimed. 

“No, don’t say that, dear—I mean Mollie. 
I do think it is real queer, tuough, and him so 
much older. But I’m very glad if it is so, for 
I reckon Mr. Walter didn’t leave much, and 
Miss Lena aint much used to work, and she’s 
too proud to be dependent.” 

While Luke and Mollie stood in the porch 
discussing the subject, Doctor Dinsmore him- 
self came in at the gate and passed into the’ 
little sitting-room. The thought of what 
Mollie had said came into Lena’s mind when 
she glanced up at him, and sent a soft shower 
of blushes to her neck and brow. Perhaps it 
was this that enabled him to come and stand 
over her chair and lift the little blue-veined 
hand to liis lips. 

“Lena,” he said, “do you remember the 
first time I ever came here, and that you 
touched your lips to my hand ?” 

“Yes,” she said, dropping her eyes. 

“Well, little one, I have loved you ever 
since.” He paused as if he had said more 
than he intended to. The lids drooped over 
the downcast eyes, and the little hand in his 
fluttered like a timid bird. “Speak, Lena; 
you are not angry?” he pleaded. “I don’t 
wish to make you unhappy with my love. It 
is no idle words that I speak when I say that 
I had rather die than bring a shadow of re- 
gret or pain into your heart. I know that I 
am twice your years, but, O darling! my heart 
is young and fresh. I never loved any woman 
but my mother before I saw you, dear. But 
if it is only trouble or sorrow to you, forget 
that I ever told you of it.” 

“T do not wish to forget it,” she said, ina 
low, clear tone, a soft, peach-bloom pink 
suffusing her pure cheek. 

He stooped suddenly and looked in her 
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face, and with a little glad cry, took her to his 
heart, saying over and over again, “ my love!” 
“my darling !”—the same old words that have 
been said so many millions of times, but 
whose sweetness never wears out. 

“You are quite sure you love me, dear?” 
he said, when he had released her, and sat 
looking at her and marvelling at his own hap- 
piness. “You are quite sure you will never 
regret it? Because if you are not, though I 
could never love you less, I would not be any 
clog or hinderance to your happiness, which is 
more to me, darling—a thousand times more 
—than my own can ever be.” 

Did any dark shadow of the future flit like 
a spectre across his path ? If it did, it vanished 
when Lena’s clear voice said: 

“Yes, Basil, I am quite sure that I love 
you.” 

She had never called him Basil before—no 
one had since his mother died—and the word 
unlocked the secret, inner sanctuary of his 
soul, and she passed within, never—never to 
be cast out, whatever came to pass. 

Doctor Dinsmore’s visit was protracted be- 
yond its usual length this evening, to Luke 
Varney’s secret delight, for it gave Mollie no 
excuse for leaving him, and though he did 
not succeed in getting any very satisfactory 
responses to his wooing, it was nevertheless 
very much better than sitting alone in his 
little domicil contemplating the rocks and 
brambles that composed the staple of his 
farm, and cogitating upon the possibility of 
“ blasting” the entire concern. 

Mollie had a keen suspicion of what had 
transpired, but it was two days after that 
Lena called her to her, and laying her littie 
thin hand on her arm, with a shy blush, 
said: 

“ How do you like it, Mollie?” 

Mollie looked down and saw a plain gold 
ring, surmounted by a delicate frostwork of 
leaves encircling a minute cluster of sapphire 
Stars. 

“It is beautiful!” she exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. 

“It was his mother’s,” she said, with a 
tender smile. 

Mollie put both arms round her neck and 
kissed her. 

“T am so glad, my darling!’ she said. 

“T am very glad too, Mollie,” she said, 
naively. “I know that I am only a weak, 
fovlish little girl—not half good enough or 
wise enough for him, but I do love him, 
Mollie, very dearly, and you have no idea how 
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he rests me. I am never tired, or nervous, or 
troubled about anything when I am with him 
—he is so strong!” 

Mollie looked long and searchingly in the 
soft brown eyes uplifted to her face, but 
though they were suffused with tears, there 
was no trace of the olden shadow in their 
sunny depths. 

Rose Cottage was shut up and Lena went 
up to Mrs. Hargrave’s while the necessary 
preparations were pending. Doctor Dins- 
more would not consent to her being left 
alone again, and Mollie was pretty well tired 
out with her double duties at the cottage and - 
the Bluff. She would gladly have had Lena 
go home with her, but Mrs. Hargrave begged 
so hard that Doctor Diusmore thought per- 
haps she had better go there, besides, she 
was her uncle’s wife, and had some claim on 
her from that. 

Mrs. Hargrave was changed a good deal of 
late. She had grown nervous and timid, and 
her old air of haughtiness had quite forsaken 
her. She had grown thin, and there were 
dark circles under her eyes, which were pre- 
ternaturally large, with a look of regret or 
pain in them. People said she was a great 
mourner for her husband, and that her grief 
was wearing her out. She said that it was 
staying aloné so much in that great lonely 
house—so like a great stone tomb, and begged, 
as an act of humanity, that Lena would stay 
with her until Doctor Dinsmore’s house was 
duly swept and garnished, and her own ward- 
robe made ready. Mrs. Hargrave also insisted 
on buying Lena’s bridal outfit, and grew more 
cheerful than she had been for a long while 
in its preparation. And Lena almost forgot 
there had ever been coldness or estrangement 
between them, only wondering a little some- 
times why she never spoke of her father to 
her, and grew silent and strange when she 
talked of him. Another name was not often 
mentioned between them—Leslie Wolcott. It 
seemed to Lena as if in some incomprehen- 
sible way, he was connected with her illness 
—a part of her disease,she thought. She had 
a faint, indistinct consciousness of the peculiar 
influence he had over her, but attributed it 
mostly to the unnatural, morbid state of her 
mind and body. The experience of that last 
four weeks preceding her illness seemed al- 
most entirely blotted from her memory. She 
tried sometimes to recall it, but it eluded her 
like an indistinct dream. But she was too 
quietly happy to waste much time in idle 
speculations. If only he could have lived to 
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‘witness her happiness. She liked to recall 
every little word of praise she had ever heard 
her father utter concerning him, and wished 
he could only know! wondering if perchance 
he did. Long afterwards she looked back upon 
these days, and remembered their sweetness 
and their content. They came back to her 
like rare, golden dreams, only that they were 
hever vague or indistinct, but always bold, and 
clear, and sweet. And all the sorrow, and re- 
gret, and pain that came into her after-life, 
never marred or clouded their brightness. 

The old feud still existed between Mrs. 
Hargrave and Hugh Morey. She was well 
aware that he knew, or guessed at a secret 
chapter in her life which no one else did, and 
she never forgave him the knowledge. It was 
‘80 long ago that she might have thought he 
had forgotten, only from some words he had 
let slip at the time of hg husband’s death. 
‘Not that she had ever forgotten—ever for a 
single hour, through all the long years, or ever, 
ever would. 

And so, though Hugh and Mollie were both 
Jonging to see their favorite, they would not— 
or least Hugh would not—go to Mrs. Har- 
grave’s for that purpose. But one day—a 
week or two before her marriage—Lena had 
run out into the street to tell Luke that if he 
would come after her that night in the boat 
that she would go over to the Bluff for a few 
days. Luke promised with a pleased face, and 
hastened over to the Bluff to communicate 
the good tidings. Mollie was half wild with 
delight, making Luke tell her over and over 
just what she said, and how she looked. 

“ She looked happy, Luke ?” she questioned. 
“you are sure my pretty darling looked 
happy?” 

And then he would tell all over again how 
she came running down the street, her brown 
curls blowing over her face, and just the 
sweetest pink coming and going in her pure 
cheek, and her eyes !—here Luke would pause, 
unable to find any simile half bright or beau- 
tiful enough to describe them. 

And Hugh left the nets he was mending, 
and came and stood in the door and listened 
each time that he repeated it, saying softly to 
himself, as he went back to his nets: 

“She hasn’t forgotten us—my Pretty! She 
isn’t too proud to come and see old Hugh, if 
Celia Hargrave has coaxed her up with fine 
things.” 

Mollie was so impatient to see her pet, that 
Luke started earlier than he had arranged 
with Lena. It was hardly dusk when he 


fastened his boat, and began his waiting for 
her. A heavy scud blew up from the south, 
and it was lonesome waiting on the shore, 
and so he walked slowly down the street, ex- 


‘pecting every moment to meet her. There 


‘was a straggling belt of pines where two roads 
met, and a broken, frost-flung wall running 
almost into the road. He could see the Har- 
grave mansion from here, and so he sat down 
on a stone to wait. He had only a moment 
to wait ere he saw her coming (as he thought) 
down the street. There was a man with her 
—Doctor Dinsmore—he decided at once, com- 
ing down to the shore with her. He wished 
he had stopped by the boat, they wouldn’t 
perhaps care for his company, he thought, and 
was seriously meditating some sort of a cut 
across to avoid intruding on them, when the 
man’s voice struck his ear—it was not Doctor 
Dinsmore’s. Whose was it? As they came 
nearer, and he heard it again—they were 
talking earnestly—it struck him as strangely 
familiar, and yet he could not quite recall it. 

All this time he had not a thought of the 
woman’s being other than Lena. She was 
talking in a low, regretful tone, when the man 
exclaimed in an impatient voice: 

“Remember, it was at your bidding I did it.” 

“It is false, Barry Gray!” she exclaimed, 
fiercely. “You know I would sooner have 
given my life than—” 

At that instant Luke supposed they must 
have seen him—for they were nearly opposite 
—for the woman gave a little low cry, and 
the two hurried past and disappeared in the 
darkness. Almost immediately he saw Lena 
coming, and went on to meet her, wondering 
how he could have mistaken the weary, lag- 
ging step of that woman, for Lena’s light, 
tripping feet; and wondering, too, if she knew 
who had passed just before her, and wonder- 
ing more still why he was here, and what she 
should be out walking with him for, and what 
he had done “at her bidding.” P 

But Lena was so happy, and talked so fast, 
and was so evidently delighted at the prospect 
of her visit, that the dark shadow that had 
crossed his path faded out of his mind. Lena 
took one of the oars, and though Luke begged 
her not to, rowed all the way, laughing gayly 
at her blundering, uncertain strokes, and tell- 
ing Mollie, as slié held her in her arms on the 
shore, what a nice, nice time she had had, and 
asked her if she wasn’t the least bit in the 
world jealous. And then she laughed, and 
kissed old Hugh’s shaggy beard, and ran on 
before them to the house like a frolicsome 
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child, How pretty and gay she was, and how 
they watched her with hungry, loving eyes, 
and thought that nowhere, in all the world, 
could there ever be another such an one as 
their “ darling!” 

Luke Varney had just sat down to his soli- 
tary breakfast—made doubly solitary by the 
thought of the delicate, snowy table-cloth 
(Luke didn’t affect table-cloths), and the 
light, delicious rolls, and delicate, flaky tarts, 
and more still, the bright, smiling faces that 
were doubtless at that moment gathered 
about another breakfast-table not far away— 
feeling utterly desperate and miserable. 
“ What was the use for him to stay there ?—he 
might as well go away and done with it. 
Probably nobody in Brent (meaning nobody 
but Mollie Sterne) would care if he did.” And 
he swallowed his coffee at a gulp—burning his 
throat by the operation—and felt just as per- 
fectly miserable as any one could ever desire 
to. A sudden shadow fell across the table, 
and he looked up just in season to catch the 
glimpse of a woman’s shawl, and then there 
came a low, distinct rap on the door. 

Luke was not accustomed to receiving 
morning calls from the ladies, and a moment- 
ary feeling of shame and embarrassment came 
over him as he cast his, eye over his domicil, 
conscious for the first time of its general dis- 
order; for, like most male housekeepers, 
“ Heaven’s first law ” was not particularly his 
forte. Hastily catching an old coat, two pairs 
of dilapidated trowsers, a Straw hat, a dirty 
shirt, and two towels, and a pair of well-ven- 
tilated stockings from the nearest and 
emptiest chair, and tossing them in a heap in 
the corner, he went to the door, and met, to 
his astonishment, Mrs. Hargrave. 

“Are you alone, Luke?” she asked, 
hurriedly. 

“Yes ma’am,” said Luke, meekly. 

“Then I will come in a moment.” 

He stepped back and she passed in before 
him. She took a seat without seeming to see 
the room, or anything it contained. She did 
not raise her veil, but Luke saw through it 
enough to see that she was deadly pale, and 
her eyes were unnaturally black. 

“You saw me last night?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

Luke bowed, and she went on: 

“You saw also the—the man who was with 
me?” 

Luke bowed again. 
“You—did you know him?” 
“J heard you call his name, ma’am.” 
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“What else did you hear?” she asked, 
sharply, and then interrupting him as he was 
about to speak. “No matter! I know very 
well—or at least very near. Have you a good 
memory, Luke?” 

“ Tolerable, I think.” 

She took out a purse and threw it on the 
table. 

“There,” she said, “ will that be any help 
to you in carrying on operations on your little 
farm? I believe there are’ two hundred 
dollars in it; I think you will find use for it. 
I learn you anticipate making some 
improvements.” 

“But Mrs. Hargrave, how am I to—” 

“Pay me?” she interrupted. “I make you 
a free present of it, Luke, that is if you can 
manage to forget any little thing you happen- 
ed to see or hear last night.” 

Luke took up,the purse, his face flushing. 

“I cannot take your money as a bribe, Mrs. 
Hargrave.” 

“Nonsense! it is not a bribe, you foolish 
fellow. You were a great favorite of Mr. 
Hargrave’s, and I think he would have liked 
for you to have it.” 

“But you brought it to me to purchase my 
silence,” persisted Luke. 

“TI brought it to you because I wanted to, 
Luke. But, Luke, I ask you, as a great per- 
sonal favor, that you will say nothing of his 
being here. He has already left town, and 
you are the only person that saw him. I do 
not.ask it as any favor to him—I remember 
you were not the best of friends—but because 
my being seen walking with him might give 
occasion for gossiping remarks, which would 
be very painful to me to bear.” 

She leaned her head on her hand witha 
little weary sigh, and Luke, looking at the 
sharpened face, and sorrowful, dejected air, so 
unlike the old haughtiness of manner, that.all 
his olden dislike and suspicion was dissolved 
in pity for this pale, sad-eyed woman; and so 
he said, speaking very gently: 

“T cannot take your money, Mrs. Hargrave, 
but as to that other matter, I give you my 
word of honor, that, from anything I 
may say, you are in no danger of being 
compromised.” 

“I wish you would take the money, Luke, 
Why will you not let me help you?” 

“O, I’m getting along nicely,” smiling a 
little. 


“T will not forget it, Luke,” she said, put- 
ting out her hand, which was cold as ice, and 
trembled as she laid it in his, saying, “I know 
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Ican trust you. You never did deceive me.” 

After she had gone, he remembered that 
those -were the very words which Dane 
Hargrave had uttered, that night when he 
sent him for his brother, and perhaps a little 
feeling of honest pride stirred in his heart, 
that he was worthy to be trusted, for that he 
was he knew in his own heart; which, what- 
ever the world’s judgment, is more than every 
man knows of himself. 

It was quite late in September before the 
doctor and Lena were married. There was 
so much to be done to the old house (it had 
been Doctor Dinsmore’s maternal grand- 
father’s) to make it fit for her—indeed, his 
love would gladly have installed her in a 
palace—so much tearing down, and rebuild- 
ing, and modernizing, that he began to grow 
almost impatient, and believe that there 
never was before such very, yery slow work- 
men as those which droned over the old 
house. But it was all completed at last, and 
one bright, autumnal Sabbath Basil Dinsmore 
and Lena Hargrave were married in the little 
Presbyterian church in Brent, and went very 
quietly to the old- house to live. It was a 
great, roomy house, with the cosiest of nooks, 
and the sunniest of sunny windows, and 


great, patriarchal elms stretched their pro- 
tecting arms over it, and the birds set up 
housekeeping in their branches, and sang 
love songs to each other all the long summer 
through. But the nests wére lonely and de- 
serted now; but when another spring came, 


Lena thought—and went singing gayly 
through the old house, a sweeter music, Basil 
Dinsmore thought, than all the songs of all 
the birds that ever sang. 

I wish that my story were done now. I 
wish that I could leave them here—where 
stories usually leave their heroes and hero- 
ines—standing on the rosy threshold of life, 
and let the reader fancy them “living happy 
forever after.” It might be pleasanter for 
both writer and reader to believe marriage to 
be the golden gate leading into the enchanted 
regions from which all sorrow, and pain, and 
sin are forever debarred; that, having once 
got our favorite heroes or heroines through 
those charmed portals, all grief, and wrong, 
and trouble fall away from them, and they 
have only to feast on perpetual sweets, ad 
libitum, ad infinitum. 

But, unfortunately, pleasant as it might be, 
it is very far from being the real truth. All 
of us who know much of life, know that all 
the keenest pangs, the direst despair, the bit- 


terest sorrow, and the deepest tragedies of life 
come not to the youths and maidens of the 
land, but are born out of a love stronger, and 
deeper, and more vital than any pre-nuptial 
passion is capable of conceiving. 

The short autumn days ran away on sweet, 
swift feet, and only that Lena still mourned 
for her father, she would have been supremely 
happy, though sometimes a little shadow of 
loneliness crept into her life. Her husband’s 
practice was very.large, embracing all the 
country neighborhoods surrounding Brent. 
Sometimes she scarcely saw him for two or 
three days, and though he was always gentle 
and tender towards her, she could not help 
seeing how preoccupied he was, and how the 
cares and duties of his profession intruded 
upon his domestic life. He had told her he 
loved her, and had given her the strongest 
proof of it that a man can give a woman, by 
marrying her. It never therefore entered his 
heart that she would care to hear it every 
day or two. He supposed the thing was fully 
and fairly understood, and a continual asser- 
tion of the fact seemed entirely uncalled for. 
Besides, his feelings were very deep, and he 
could not talk of them easily. He had taken 
his pretty young wife into the inner, secret 
sanctuary of his heart—taken her there for 
all time; but he shrank from talking of it, as 
in some way a sort of sacrilege. 

There was no doubt but Doctor Dinsmore 
understood the human body to perfection— 
every nerve, and vein, and sinew; but of the 
wants and workings of a woman’s heart, he 
was profoundly ignorant. Alas, that he has 
sO many peers! 

And yet Lena was very happy, though con- 
scious sometimes of a faint feeling of ennui as 
she sat out the long winter evenings alone. 
She did not intend it, but unconsciously she 
came to comparing them with the pleasant 
evenings that she used to spend with her 
father, recalling dreamily little passages in 
the books they had read together (her hus- 
band only read medical works), and fancying 
she could see again the tender smile and 
tenderer words that filled the pleasant patises. 
Her father had never been chary of loving 
words, arid she had been bred to them, and 
pined for them, knowing all the while that it 
was weak and foolish; but she was only 
a woman—a young, enthusiastic, loving 
woman, full of warm impulses and quick 
sympathies, and overrunning with poetic 
fervor and vagu2, unutterable longings. 


Sometime during the early days of March, 


Leslie Wolcott came back to Brent. He met 
Luke Varney as he came up the street. 
They were nearly “opposite Rose Cottage, 
which had been closed since the previous 
autumn. He glanced up at the closed blinds, 
and a chill, which was not of the sea damp 
or the March air, struck to his heart. 

“ Looks lonesome, don’t it?” Luke said. 

“Yes; is it closed ?” 

“For the present,” he replied, his heart 
beating a little quicker as he remembered 
Mollie’s half promise to come over and be its 
mistress if he could prevail on Lena to sell it. 

“Is Miss Hargrave away?” he asked, con- 
trolling himself with an effort. 

“ Miss Hargrave! Dear me! don’t you 
know that there isn’t any Miss Hargrave 
now? Didn’t you know our little Lena was 
married ?” his voice a trifle exultant. 

The sky seemed to open suddenly, and a 
bolt of liquid fire cleft the air and buried 
itself in his brain. The long, sandy road 
went round and round, and vanished in the 
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sea, and the little town faded and melted into 
the earth. But it was only for an instant, 
and even in that instant his lips had framed 
a mechanical “No.” Fortunately Luke was , 
not a keen observer, and not given to suspi- 
cion, and so, though he noticed Wolcott was 
looking rather pale, he went on and told the 
story of Lena’s illness, and her subsequent 
marriage to the doctor. 

He was just in time, for a moment after 
Doctor Dinsmore himself game up. After 
greetings had been exchanged, he said, 
cordially : 

“Come up and see us, Wolcott. Lena will 
be delighted to renew the acquaintance. I 
believe you and she used to be fast friends. 
Don’t mind my being in. I hardly get time 
to eat and sleep, and cannot entertain my 
friends as I wish I might.” 

Wolcott gave some sort of a vague promise, 
he hardly knew what, and they parted. 

O that for one little moment the veil might 
have lifted from the faithful fature! 


There’s a lonely green isle in the sea of the 


t, 
Whore the waves of dark passion ne’er roll, 
Where the sleet of old age never comes on the 
blast, 
Nor clings to its ever green scroll; [sky, 
Where clouds of the autumn never darken the 
And the glory of spring never fades; 
Where the leaves of the forest never wither 
and die, 
Nor the flowers that spring in its glades. 


A ray from the glory of heaven, it seems, 
Comes down through the mist from above; 
And the shores recede from the view as it 

gleams 
On the ever pure waters of love. 
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Though the enchanted isle is now far away 
O’er the turbulent waters of life, 
Yet the merry hum of its long summer day 
I can hear far above their dark strife. 


The low murmuring sound of the waves on its 
strand 
Falls enchantingly still on my ear; 
Though I’m tossed on the billows far out from 
the land, 
Still memory’s beacon shines clear. 
AsI gaze o’er the waste to that far distant 
shore, 
One sad thought remains in my breast, 
And I sigh that my tempest-tossed bark never 
more 
In that peaceful haven may rest. 


Tue good ship Boreas lay in the stream 
below New Bedford, her foretopsail loosed, 
and her last boat ashore. With dimmed eyes 
and a full heart, I hurried down the wharf to. 
take my place in her; for I had lingered over 
the parting interview with her who had 
promised to keep her faith unbroken till the 
hour of reunion. The “old man” was chafing 
at my delay, and “Friend Matthew,” the 
owner, who was waiting on the wharf to see 
us off, said, rather sharply, as I darted past 
him, “What, Allen! is thee the last one 
down? a boatsteerer, too. Thee ought not 
to be behind; especially as I believe thee has 
no parents or near relatives in town to part 
from.” 

I made no reply to him, as I jumped lightly 
on the “clumsy-cleet” and coiled away the 
warp in silence, while all the rest were ex- 
changing hearty farewells with friends and 
relatives on the wharf. He had spoken truly. 
I had no parents “in town,” nor anywhere 
else, among the living. But, dear, innocent 
old gentleman! how could he know that little 
Nellie Field was and had promised to con- 
tinue to be parents, brothers, sisters, near 
and. distant relatives, and connections of 
every degree? and did he think I was going 
to tell him all this.as an excuse for keeping 
his boat waiting? 

I pitied Friend Matthew; for what availed 
all his fleet of whaleships and his piles of 
bank-notes, when he didn’t even know Nellie 
Field? Of course he didn’t, or he wouldn’t 
have made that remark about my having no 
near relatives in town. She lived in town 
with her mother, and worked every day in 
the cotton mills, where Friend Matthew was 
a stockholder to a fabulous amount. She 
had a sailor brother Dick away on a sealing 
voyage in the schooner Restless, in which the 
old man was also largely interested. And 
hadn’t she told me‘that very morning that 
her own heart was “shipped for the voyage ” 
in the Boreas, whereof Friend: Matthew was 
sole proprietor? And yet he didn’t know 
Nellie Field. ; 


We had ploughed the Indian Ocean to 
good purpose for more than a year, and our 
voyage was thus far a prosperous one. 
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Another year at the same rate of success, 
and I should reach home—yes, a home of my 
own, which would require one gentle pres- 
ence to illuminate it, and leave one vacancy 
among the operatives at the “ mills.” 

We were cruising near the island of Am- 
sterdam or St. Paul’s, and had taken and cut 
a large right whale within a few miles of the 
land, when it came on thick and cloudy 
weather just at nightfall; but having sea- 
room enough, we stood on the southern tack 
under short sail, making just sufficient head- 
way to draw well out clear of the island 
during the night. There was not much 
wind; enough, perhaps, for whole topsails 
close-hauled; but a ship running off free 
might carry all the kites she could set. The 
night was intensely dark as there was no 
moon, and the sky was overcast, and a large 
swell, occasioned by the continuance of strong 
westerly winds for several days, had not yet 
gone down. We had cleared the decks in the 
first watch, and having only one whale, and 
the blubber all snug between decks, were in 
no hurry about starting the fires. The out- 
line of the island could be seen off the lee- 
quarter, serving to intensify the darkness in 
that direction, and to assure us that we had 
a safe offing with no necessity for making sail 
until sunrise. 

It might have wanted half an hour of day- 
break when I came up out of the steerage or 
“bull-room,” as the quarters of the boat- 
steerers were usually called, and, as I stepped 
on deck, my ear caught something like the 
flap of light canvas aloft, the sound seeming 
to be to windward of us. I looked over the 
weather-rail, but could see nothing through 
the opaque darkness. A sound was audible 
as of the rush of waters under the bow of a | 
moving vessel, and I instinctively shouted, 
“Hard up the wheel!” though feeling at the 
time, that any movement of ours with so 
little headway on, must necessarily occupy 
considerable time. The order was repeated 
and obeyed by the helmsman as instinctively 
as it was given. 

“What do you see?” said the mate, rush- 
ing to my side. 

I had no need to answer. A cry came 
down to us out of the darkness :. 


“Starboard! hard a starboard!” but too 
late; a black wall, much higher than our sail, 
appeared to overhang us for a moment; there 
was a tearing and cracking, as a spar passed 
over our heads through the main rigging, 
and the next instant, with a crash that 
seemed to have split every plank and timber 
to her very keel, the Boreas careened to her 
beam ends. I was carried to leeward amid 
the wreck of masts and rigging, my head 
came in contact with something, I knew not 
what, and all was a blank. 

It must have been full half an hour before 
I became conscious of a cold sensation, fol- 
lowed by a twinge of pain in my head; then 

_ another cold shiver, and a feeling of choking. 

“I struck out with the impulse of a drowning 
man, and struggled into a sitting posture; 
but the effort so increased the pain in my 
head, that I was powerless to rise, though I 
knew that the water was washing the lower 
part of my body. But I soon roused myself, 
and recollecting what had happened, I be- 
came conscious that my preservation from 
death was almost miraculous. I was over- 
hung and surrounded by a chaos of wreck, 
which had fallen over and about me in such 
a way that I had. received no injury, other 
than the severe blow on the forehead, which 
I remembered, and which had left me insen- 
sible. I shouted aloud, but no one answered. 
Day was breaking, and the streaks of gray 
light began to render objects'more distinct 
around me. By a great effort I struggled 
clear of the labyrinth of rigging and spars, 
and crawled up to the booby hatch, which 
still remained in its place, rising like a low 
islet out of the surrounding sea. Overcome 
with pain, I fell at my length upon it and 
clung to it. I realized the terrible truth that 
the ship had sunk, and that I was alone upon 
the wreck, my shipmates having escaped on 
board the other vessel. 

I was unable for a few minutes to do more, 
or to make any further observations; but the 
pain abated in some measure, and this time I 
rose to my feet, I looked around upon the 
sea, not down upon it; for it was now wash- 
ing level with the deck, and my feet stood in 
it. I could see the land looming, but no ship. 
I knew that she could not be many miles 
from me, but it was not yet light enough to 
distinguish her. Picking up a floating bucket, 
I made my way aft to the scuttle-butt, and, 
having washed my bleeding forehead in fresh 

water, and bound it up with bunting torn 

from a small flag which I found in the round- 
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house, I began to feel better, and to take a 
more deliberate view of the situation. 

The ship was evidently cut right down to 
below the water-line abreast the main chan- 
nels, and must have sunk in a few minutes, 
giving the crew barely time to save their 
lives with what.they stood in. The wreck of 
the mainmast, broken close to the deck, lay 
over the lee side, but the fore and mizzen- 
masts stood, with the topmasts, the top- 
gallantmasts, hanging over to leeward. The 
foresail and foretopmast-staysail were still set, 
and tended to keep her head off in the trough 
of the sea, causing her to roll and wallow 
heavily in her water-logged condition. 

As daylight advanced, I mounted the fore- _ 
rigging to look for the other ship, and at last 
made her out, about three miles to leeward, 
running fast away from me on an east-south- 
east course. I saw that there was little hope 
of attracting her attention by any signal 
which it was in my power to make, and still 
less of her being able to get to windward, 
even if she noticed a signal; for, as she yawed 
a little from her course, I could see that her 
bowsprit was gone, and that they were getting 
up preventer head-stays to secure the fore- 
mast. I saw that I was left to my own re- 
sources, aud turned my attention to the land, 
which was not above fifteen miles off, and 
the ship, making so much lee way with her 
drift, she was nearing it slowly, in an oblique 
direction, so that she would finally, provided 
there was no change of wind, run ashore 
somewhere on the south side of the island. 
Having observed all this, I again deseended, 
and began to examine my means of reaching 
the shore. 

The waist-boat had been crushed to pieces 
by the fall of the mainmast, and the head of 
the larboard boat so much injured as to ren- 
der her useless. She was still on the cranes, 
rolling all under at each lurch of the ship, 
and the water all running out of her on the 
weather-roll. The bow and starboard boats 
had been used by the crew to save themselves 
in, so there was no boat left on the cranes; 
but there was a spare one on the bearers 


‘over my head, in good order. It was some- 


thing of a task to get her afloat without 
assistance, but I resolved to attempt it; and 
by making use of the vangs and mizzentop- 
sail halyards as purchases, I pulled her aft till 
one end rested on the taffrail, rolled her up- 
right on her keel, and satisfied myself that I 
could now put her safely into her element in 
a few minutes, if wanted. This labor cum- 


sumed all the forenoon, and I began now to 
feel the gnawings of hunger. In the lantern- 
keg in the stern of the larboard boat was a 
quantity of hard tack, sufficient to last one 
man for several days; from this and some 
raw pork from the harness-cask, I made a 
hearty dinner, and felt no fear of starvation 
with the land under mylee; for I knew there 
were abundance of fresh fish to be had for 
the trouble of throwing a line; also that seals 
were more or less frequent visitors; ° while 
there was plenty of fresh water and birds’ 
eggs on shore. I thought it not likely that 
I should remain there many days without 
being able to signalize some whaler, which 
would take me on board. 

After dinner I went aloft again to recon- 
noitre, and found, as I had before noticed, 
the ship setting slowly in shore, and now 
distant not more than ten or eleven miles. I 
resolved, in view of this fact, to pass one night 
on the wreck, and leave the ship in the morn- 
ing, as, by that time, I should not have far to 
go, and would have the advantages of early 
day to select a spot for landing. I put every- 
thing into the boat that I intended to take 
ashore with me, and, first of all, the invalu- 
able keg from the larboard boat which con- 
tained the hard bread I “.ave spoken of, as 
well as tinder and firey. "cs. I took also the 
sail and a couple of oars from the stoven boat, 
and did not forget a couple of fishing-lines, 


which, luckily, had been left above deck in 


the round-house. That I might have the 
means of shelter after getting on shore, I un- 
bent the ship’s spanker, which was a small 
stormsail, and making it up as snug as possi- 
ble, stowed it into my boat. I took a lance 


and some other weapons which I thonght 
might be useful; but fire-arms were not to be 
got, nor anything else from below deck, but 
such articles as might accidentally float out 
from time to time. 

I had the satisfaction to find the pain and 
soreness in my head hourly abating, and, 
indeed, while my mind had been so busily 
occupied, I had hardly suffered from my 
wound. I passed the night in my boat, 
which was in position for launching, with the 
tackles ready hooked on at both ends. I was 
’ wp several times during the night, and found 
everything favorable, and the ship nearing 
the land slowly all the time. At daylight I 


was within about three miles of the shore, 


and I now determined to stay by the wreck 
no longer. After eating my breakfast, I 
“manned” the tackles, and, launching my 
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boat carefully, little by little, I placed her 
safely over the stern and jumped into her 
with a thankful heart, though I could not 
repress a sigh and a tear as I shoved adrift 
from the old Boreas, and thought of the hard 
earnings of the past year gone down in her, 
and felt that I was so much further removed 
from the happiness to which I had looked 
forward with Nellie Field. I set the sail, 
and running in for a cove or inlet formed by 
a long point of rocks which here served as a 
breakwater, I stood into a lagoon where the 
water was smooth and level as in a pond, and 
securing the boat by her warp, I stepped on 
terra firma. 

I had lost sight of the Boreas when I 
rounded the natural breakwater, and could 
see no more of her except by going outside 
again with the boat, as she was drifting to 
the eastward and a wall of volcanic rock rose 
before me, which barred all further progress 
by land in that direction. I spent the fore- 
noon in exploring the beach for two or three 
miles to the westward of my inlet, but made 
no discoveries of any great importance.. Two 
or three seals were seen, but they were very 
shy, and took to the water before I could 
approach near enough to attack them. I re- 
turned to my boat, and sitting down in her, 
made my dinner as before of shipbread and 
raw pork.. Fresh water I had found near the 
landing in abundance, and had filled my 


bucket with muscles; but these were no 
great addition to my fare, unless I cooked 
them, and, as yet, I had met with pothing 
for fuel. 

It was evident that I must take to my boat 
again, and seek another landing further to 
leeward. I had heard tell of a bay on the 


east side, which afforded anchorage for 
vessels that came here at times from Cape 
Town and Mauritius to catch fish. While I 
was eating and pondering, I cast my eyes 
towards a cliff that rose at my left a short 
distance fmland, and a cry of joyful surprise 
escaped me at sight of two men standing on 
the brow of it. It occurred to me in a mo- 
ment that they could not see me in the boat, 
as she lay in range of the rocks close in under 
them, and, jumping ashore, I climbed up on 
the ridge that I might be in fall view; but, 
on reaching my perch, the men had disap- 
peared. I shouted, hoping they would hear 


me and turn back; but all to no purpose. I 


had seen them long enough to know that 
both were armed, apparently with guns. 
Doubtless these men were either fishermen 


or sealers, and, if so, they had either a vessel 
in the lee harbor, or else a habitation of some 
kind on that side of the island. 

I cast off my boat, and shoved out into the 
lagoon, pulling my way along the rocks with 
a boat-hook, till I reached the outer point of 
the breakwater, when I loosed the sail and 
sped along shore at a swift rate, keeping just 
clear of the outer edge of the kelp, which 
grew so thickly in many places as to form an 
impassable barrier. After running an hour 
or so, I came in sight of the ill-fated ship, she 
having drifted with the eddy into a deep 
bend of the coast, where she had brought up 
on the rocks, and was rapidly going to pieces. 
I passed her with a sigh, and easing my sheet 
still more, for the land now began to trend to 
the northeast, I went on, hour after hour, 
spinning along the iron-bound coast, opening 
new headlands, and crossing the mouths of 
several rocky bends or indentations, but see- 
ing nothing that offered shelter or a practi- 
cable spot for landing. The sun was almost 
down, and I began seriously to think of 
passing the night on the water in my boat, 
when I rounded a bold bluff, and the bay of 
which I had heard lay open before me. I 
had now to luff sharp on a wind, and head 
up into it, and I could see that it narrowed 
gradually as it made up into the land; but, 
after running an hour, I was gladdened by 
the sight of a strip of beach on my left hand, 
where the landing appeared good, and ran in 


for it, beaching my boat without difficulty 
or injury. Here I resolved to pass the night, 
and take daylight for further researches. 

I was satisfied there was no vessel at 
anchor in the haven, and therefore the men 
whom I had seen must either be members of 


some shore party left here by a sealer, or else 


shipwrecked mariners like myself. 

It was but a narrow strip of beach where I 
had landed, and within twenty yards of the 
boat the rocks rose abruptly some thirty feet 
to a ledge or table, and further inland to a 
much greater height. Close up under this 
precipice I resolved to pitch my encampment, 
and, dragging the ship’s storm-mizzen out of 
the boat, I backed it up to this spot, and un- 
rolling it, I was provided with both carpet 
and bed. Spreading one end of it open, and 
tossing the rest into an irregular heap, I sat 
down and satisfied my hunger, and then, 


after carefully looking to the safety of the 


boat, I rolled myself into one end of the sail 
to rest from the fatigues of the day. 
I lay awake for some time, listening to the 
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slight rippling sound of the water against the 
scattered fragments of rock on the beach, 
varied at times by the shrill scream of some 
wild bird echoing among the lofty cliffs above. 
I thought, of course, of dear Nellie Field; of 
the effect the news of my death might have 
upon her, if the account of the disaster 
reached home in advance of any letter from 
me, and of the reaction of feeling when 
assured that I was still living; for IP never 
permitted myself to doubt as to my ultimate 
safety. And dwelling upon this last happy 
phase of the matter, I fell into a deep sleep, 
sound and unbroken for at least several 
hours. 


I was roused suddenly by the sound of 
human voices coming apparently from the 
ledge over my head. I threw off my canvas 
covering and sprang to my feet, my first im- 
pulse being to shout aloud; but, perceiving 
that the voices were raised in angry alterca- 
tion, I checked the impulse, and listened toy 
catch the words. 

“So you tell me to my head that I aint 
good enough for her, do you?” roared one of 
the voices, which sounded broken and husky, 
as though affected by violent rage or intoxi- 
cation. I thought by both. 

“TI have told you plainly what I thought 
about it, and I h othing to alter or take 
back. It is best .o drop the subject alto- 
gether.” The voice of the second speaker 
was firm, but on a lower key; it evinced a 


forced calmness, as of strong emotion held 
under control. 

“And you'll tell her the same when you see 
her, I suppose?” yelled the drunken voice 
again. 

“T shall certainly give my opinion honestly 
and candidly,” responded the other, “As 
you are well aware, it will not be in your 
favor.” 

“D— you! you shall never give it at all!” 
said the first, seeming to hiss the words 
through his teeth. A shower of loose pebbles 
rattled about my ears, and a heavy body 
flashed darkly, so to speak, before my face, 
and fell, with tremendous force, upon the 
irregular heap of canvas near my feet. 

I stood speechless with horror and amaze- 
ment for a moment; then stooping towards 
the body, I lifted the head and shoulders, 
which were those of a powerful young man. 


A low groan escaped his lips; then, as he re- 
covered his senses, for he had been partially, 


stunned by the heavy fall upon the yiekling 
sailcloth, which had saved him from injury, 


~ 
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he rose to his feet, and returned my stare of 
surprise with interest. 

“Who are you?” said he; “and what good 
angel sent you here, with this canvas, to save 
my life? Where did you come from ?” 

I thought I might answer him after the 
Socratic method. “Who are you?” I asked, 


“and what bad angel sent you here to save 
your life almost at the expense of mine? for 
if you” had fallen upon my head, there’s no 
doubt but that I should have got the worst. 
of it. I needn’t ask where you came from, as 
that’s very evident,” said I, with a glance at 
the cliff above us. 

He laughed and extended his hand, which 
I grasped with a hearty pressure. 

“And now,” said I, “let us sit down here, 
and we'll introduce ourselves to each other. 
I am simply a castaway seaman; my name is 
Joe Allen, lately of ship Boreas of New 
Bedford, run into and sunk to windward of 
this island three nights ago, and I have found 

* my way thus far, and halted for the night.” 

“And are you the only survivor ?” he asked. 

“No,” said I. “They were probably all 
saved by the ship that ran us down. I was 
left on the wreck alone. But that is a long 
story that I will tell more at leisure. I see 
daylight breaking off to seaward, and, by the 
yway, I have a boat here on the beach, which 
is very much at your service, if you know 
where you are bound, for I don’t.” 

“Well,” said he, “ your confidence shall be 
fairly returned, with many thanks for your 
kind offer; for I should find it a hard task to 
get off this beach by the same road that I 
reached it. My name is Dick Field, of 
schooner Restless of New Bedford, and-I was 
put ashore here some two months ago to pick 
up seals, in company with a rascally, drunken 
shipmate, who just now pushed me off the 
cliff, by taking me unawares. He doubtless 
thinks I was dashed to pieces, and has gone 
back to our shanty to drown his remorse in 
liquor.” 

“But why should he take your life?” I 
asked, 

“I shall quote your own words, ‘that’s a 
long story, that I'll tell you more at leisure,’” 
replied my new acquaintance. 

“All right,” said 1; “let’s make up this old 
storm-mizzen, that has served us both so 
good a turn, and we'll be ready for a start ih 
a few minutes, unless you prefer to take 

, breakfast first.” 

“ Breakfast?” said he. “What's your bill 

of fare ?—kelp and raw muscles?” 


“No,” said I. “I ean entertain you rather 
better than that. Here’s hard tack ‘and ‘raw 
pork, and we can have muscles cooked, for I 
see there’s drift-wood enough here to start a 
fire.” ’ 

“ Well, then, I should advise taking a bite 
before we start; for it’s a long way up the 


bay to our shanty, and we shall be two or 
three hours working up there by water.” 

We set to work to build a fire and prepare 
the morning meal, while I kept pondering in 
my mind on the singular chance that had 
thrown us together, and glancing at him to 
admire his handsome, manly face, which bore 
so strong a resemblance to another, in which 
the same features, softened down, were dearer 
to “my mind’s eye,” than all the world beside. 
This, then, was “brother Dick,” of whom I 
had heard so often, but whom I had never 
seen until this moment. He, on the other 
hand, knew nothing of my engagement with 
his sister, and it was a matterof which I did 
not, as yet, feel called upon to speak. 

While we sat chatting over our breakfast, a 
ship drew into view off the mouth of the bay. 
We both jumped up and ran to the beach to 
get a fair look at her, while my heart bounded 
at the prospect of speedy deliverance. She 
luffed to with her maintopsail aback; two. 
boats were lowered from her, and pulled, not 
into the bay, but in & direction to be hidden 
by the rocks at the left of the entrance. 

“That’s.a passing whaler,” said Dick, who 
had stopped to get some fish. He can haul 
enough to load his boats there in an hour or 
two. He wont stop long, for the weather 


‘looks threatening, and I think it will blow a 


gale by noon.” 

“I must get on board that ship, Dick,” said 
I. “If I don’t secure this chance, I may have 
to play Robinson Crusoe here for a month or 
two, and every day is precious to me.” 

“ That’s true,” answered Dick; “and you'll 
have to start soon, or you'll lose her. If he's 
any judge of the weather here, and knows its 
signs as well as he knows the best fishing 
ground, he’ll soon have a signal of recall for 
his boats, and be off.” 

“Now,” said I,“ if we go up the bay to land 
you, I shall lose the ship; but if you'll go on 
board with me, no doubt the captain will send 
help to bring you back, and Pll! make youa 
present of my boat and all her fixtures, which 
would be a valuable prize to you.” 

“Soit' would,” said Dick; “and how gener- 
ous you are with Friend Matthew’s property! 
But jump in, and let’s be pushing out. Of 
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coursa, I'll go off with you; for I like the 


cruise-fur a change, and I may as well confess, 
Joe, that if I don’t get back here, I shall not 
be inconsolable. It’s. but a miserable life I’m 
leading here with this scoundrel of a comrade. 
I don’t exactly like the idea of running away 
from my employers; but I haven't the slight- 
est objection to being run away with.” 

We passed swiftly out of the bay, with a 
reef in our boat’s sail, running within hail of 
the fishermen, from whom we learned that 
the ship was the Lancaster, only four months 
from home, and bound into the Pacific Ocean, 
intending to cruise on New Zealand. While 
we were speaking, the signal went up at her 
gaff, and the boats weighed their grapnels 
and followed us on board. It was none too 
soon; for the wind was piping on, and the 
sea rising every moment. 

“You see,” said Dick, “I’m in for it; for 
the best boat’s crew in the ship couldn't pull 
me back now, and an hour hence no sane 
man will lower a boat at all. So we'll tell 
him we’re a couple of shipwrecked seamen; 
that'll be half true, and explain the other 
half more at leisure.” 

We were kindly received and cared for on 
board the Lancaster. As the captain intend- 
ed to cruise a month or two between New 
Holland and New Zealand, he promised to 
land us at Sydney, or some place convenient 
to it, so that we could soon get a voyage in 
some vessel from there. In the letter-bag 
Dick and I both found letters from New 
Bedford, and I shrewdly suspected they were 
both from the same correspondent; but, as 
mine was all that I could wish it to be, I was 
too happy to ask any questions about his, 
which appeared to be equally satisfactory. 

Now that we had ample leisure, I gave my 
friend the whole history of my shipwreck and 
subsequent adventures, wp to the time he had 
so unceremuniously joined me on the beach ; 
and he, in turn, explained the cireumstances 
which led to, the difficulty between himself 
and the would-be murderer. 

“I must tell you, in the first place, that 
this Lucas, while in New Bedford, was very 
much in love, or professed to be, with a sister 
of mine, who worked in the cotton mills.” 
Here Dick paused to clear his pipe, and I 
waited, very patiently, as he thought, for the 
continuation; for why should I feel inter- 
ested? “She never gave him any encour- 
agement, for she had very soon taken a great 
dislike to him, and rejected all his advances. 
I was not sorry to see this; for, though I was 
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not much acquainted with the man then, I 
never thought he was worthy of my sister. 
She is a good, sensible girl, is Nellie, though 
I say it, and you may think my judgment not 
impartial. But if my sister ever marries any 
man with her own free will and choice, I 
think it will be his own fault if his home isn’t 
a happy one.” 

Of course I had no doubt in my mind that 
she would prove the very model and paragon 
of wives. Her brother thought so, and who 
should know if he didn’t? 

“Well, it happened that we both shipped 
in the same vessel, and I soon had reason to 
rejoice at my sistcr’s instinctive aversion for 
him, as I came to know his character better.” 

That was not strange, I thought. I had 
reason to rejoice at the same circumstance, 
and I had no acquaintance with the man - 
at all. 

“We were put ashore together at St. 
Paul's,” continued Dick, “to collect seal- 
skins, while the schooner went up to the 
other stations at the Crozettes and Desola- 
tion. Of eourse my wishes were not con- 
sulted, or I might have chosen a different 
companion to share my hermitage. After we 
got ashore, he was always harping about my 
sister; but I generally gave him evasive 
answers, and changed the subject, if possible. 
I found him a very irritable man, even when 
sober; but a few days before you arrived, a 
boat came in from a Dutch ship, and Lucas 
traded a lot of cured fish for half a dozen 
bottles of schnapps. After that he became 
more quarrelsome than ever, and still more 
importunate about my sister. At last I got 
irritated about it, and told him plainly, that, 
so far as my influence went, he would never 
make any further progress in his suit than he 
had already; that I thought she was too good 
for him, and advised him to drop the subject, 
and not talk to me any more about it. When 
we came out that dark morning, as was our 
practice an hour or two before daylight, he 
was half-crazy in liquor, for he had “ginned 
up” a dozen times or more during the night. 
He renewed the tiresome subject, and I gave 
him the same answers as before, and, mad- 
dened at my provoking coolness, he gave me 
a push when I was off my guard and walking 
near the verge of the cliff. I presume that, 
as.soon as he realized what he had done, he 
rushed back to his bottle, and I don’t think 
he knew anything of our departure, or of the 
appearance of the Lancaster, for he was 
probably in a drunken stupor at that time. ° 
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We never knew of the wreck of the Boreas; 
for at the time you saw us from the rocky 
cove, she had drifted beyond our range of 
view, and we seldom visited the south side of 
the island, as the rocks are so bold there are 
no good spots for the seals to ‘haul, and no 
chance to get at them if they did.” 

In due time the captain landed us at 
Sydney, and, kindly recommending us to the 
care of the consul, we took leave of him, with 
many thanks and hearty good wishes for the 
success of his voyage. We had learned from 
the consul that the ship that ran us down 
had arrived there only a few days before, and 
he thought some of my shipmates might be 
still in town, but most of them had scattered 
into different vessels. The captain and mate 
had taken passage for the United States only 
two days before my afrival. 

Within an hour after we left the consul’s 
office, while passing a “ public,” I was saluted 
by a man standing in the doorway. 

“ Halloo, Allen! is it you or your ghost? 
Have you been drowned and resurrected? or 
did you swim all the way from Smsterdam 
Island to Sydney ?” 

I crossed over to meet a hearty grasp of the 
hand from Mr. Tripp, late second officer of 
the Boreas. He was the only one left on the 
beach, he told me, and he had shipped in a 
barque bound to London. 

“Come in and sit down,” said he, “and 

have a drop of something for the good of the 
house, and let’s hear your yarn; for I am im- 
patient to know how you have risen from the 
dead.” 
I soon satisfied his curiosity, and, casually 
taking up a last week’s “Australian” that 
lay on the bar, my eye fell upon the marine 
list. 

“Here, Dick,” said I, “is my obituary. 
About as terse and compact a thing as can be 
written.” 

“ Read it up,” said Dick. 

“No,” I replied, handing him the news- 
paper. “It must be seen to be appreciated.” 

It ran thus: 


“Arrd sh’p Tasmania, Sterling, London, 
122 ds., with loss of bowsprit and leaking 
badly. Jan. 10th off St. Paul’s, collided with 
Am. wh. sh’p Boreas, which sunk immedi- 
ately. Crew saved by the T., except one man 
named Allen, missing; probably killed or 
carried overboard with the wreck.” 


“Good!” said Dick, “You can’t find any 
“fault with that.” 


In a few days we got an opportunity to ship 
in a small brig bound to New York. We did 
not like the voyage much in so small a vessel, 
nor was I pleased with the idea of coming 
home penniless; but seeing no better open- 
ing, we determined to make New Bedford, 
and take a “fresh departure.” So down went 
our autographs on her papers—Joe Allen as 
second officer, and Dick Field seaman. 

We “caught Cape Horn napping,” and had 
a fine run through the trades. Our voyage 
was not marked by anything out of the com- 
mon course, till we had passed the capes of 
Virginia and were within two days’ sail of our 
port, when we fell in with a schooner, 
which seemed, by her manceuvrés, to be her 
own pilot and helmsman, and to be making 
the voyage “on her own hook,” with a roving 
commission. On boarding her, we found she 
had been run into by another vessel and 
abandoned, apparently under the influence of 
a sudden panic. She had received an ugly 
wound on the starboard quarter, which had 
laid open her upper works; but the injury 
was all above water so long as the sea contin- 
ued smooth. She was heavily-loaded with a 
West India cargo, and had only two feet of 
water in the hold. Trying the pumps for a 
short time we gained on it rapidly, and there 
was no doubt we could soon free her. The 
old man was anxious to save her and get her 
into port; but I saw’ that he was shy of 
ordering any one to go on board, and also 
that he felt unable to spare sufficient force to 
man her, as the brig had only five men before 
the mast, and only nine, all told. 1 sounded 
Dick, and found he was willing to run the 
risk with me. I then volunteered to take 
charge of her, if the captain would let me 
have Dick Field as my mate. Our offer was 
accepted, and we were put on board, with 
orders to keep company if we could; but a 
thick fog shut in an hour afterwards, so we 
were left to our own resources. I kept her 
well in shore, determined to hug the land and 
follow it. 

“Dick,” said I to my mate, “we are all 
right so long as the weather holds moderate; 
but if it blows fresh and gets up a sea, we 
shall want to get out of her as fast as possible, 
or we shall go down in her. But we'll stick 
to the wreck till the last hope is gone. We 
can lighten her some, if necessary, by scut- 
tling the deckload of molasses. We'll keep in 
shoal water, at all events, and, if the weather 
continues moderate, we can get her into Nev 
York. If nothing better can be done, we'll 
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beach her somewhere on the Jersey shore. 
It was a collision, you know, that set me 
adrift, and now here’s another that may be 
the means of filling our empty pockets.” 

We had moderate weather all that day and 
the next, so that we got a Jersey pilot on 
board; but it came on to blow after this, and 
we had a narrow escape from foundering. 
But the pilot-boat, seeing the state of affairs, 
had put two men on board, so that we man- 
aged to keep the pumps jogging; and we 
finally got her safely into New York bay, 
with all her deckload intact, though we had 
five feet of water in the hold when we an- 
chored. But more help was sent to us at 
once, for the brig had arrived the day before, 
and the old man was looking out anxiously 
for us. I had the pleasure of seeing my first 


command secured at the pier the same night,’ 


and the next day Dick and I left for New 
Bedford in the “Sound steamer.” 

I now for the first time made known to 
Dick my engagement with his sister, showing 
him her letter in proof of the fact. He was 
taken by surprise, of course; but after looking 
over the precious document, he returned it, 
apparently well satisfied. 

“ It’s all right,” said he, “just as it should 
be. I don’t mean to flatter you; but I think 
she has chosen well, as, indeed, I always 
supposed she would.” 

We learned on board the steamer from a 
fellow-passenger, that the captain and some 
of the crew of the Boreas had arrived home, 
reporting the loss of the ship, and also of the 
boatsteerer Allen. The schooner Restless had 
also arrived, and our informant remembered 
having heard that a young man was missing, 
who had been left ashore on an island with a 
comrade. This comrade had been found 
dead drunk when the schooner returned, and 
could give no definite account of his compan- 
ion’s fate. But it was generally supposed 
that he must have been drunk too, and had 
fallen somewhere among the rocky cliffs and 
perished, 
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It was a chilly winter’s morning when we 
stepped out of the car at the Taunton depot 
in New Bedford. A well-dressed man, with 
a face much marked by dissipation, was 
standing on the platform. He was an utter 
stranger to me, but evidently not so to my 
companion, who, with folded arms, confronted 
him. As the stranger met the glance of 
Dick’s eyes, he seemed transfixed with aston- 
ishment and terror. 

“ Lucas,” said Dick, in a low tone, “I don’t 
want to work any revenge upon you. I don’t 
want any further trouble with you. I don’t 
want to see or hear of you, so mark what I 
say, and be warned in time. If you are in 
New Bedford after the next train leaves, or if 
you ever show your head here again, you 
shall be arrested for attempted murder. It 
will go hard with you, too, for I can produce 
a witness to swear to the facts, who can 
detail the very words of our last conversation. 
Don’t answer me,” he continued, as Lucas 
seemed to be trying to stammer out some- 
thing. “I don’t want to hear your voice 
again. The clerk here will tell you when the 
next train starts. “Come, Joe,” said he, as 
he turned on his heel, “let’s go home.” 

Yes, home—home to the Widow Field’s 
cottage, where despair is soon changed to 
triumphant happiness, where surprises and 
reunions, which to some of the parties seem 
resurrections, render all attempts at descrip- 
tion a mere mockery. Home it proves to us 
all for years afterwards; for, though new ties 
are formed, old ones are not severed; the 
fond wife and mother is still the loving 
daughter and sister. Many years have passed 
since then; our home is a larger one now, but 
there is still happiness enough to fill it. 
Children cluster round our fireside; and 
bright eyes grow brighter yet, while soft curls 
tremble with emotion, as Dick and Joe, the 
two eldest boys, rehearse the story of the col- 
lision, and dwell especially upon the fact that 
“father was missing.” 
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A DREAM OF HOME. 


‘Ch BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


The light is still upon the wane, 
My lamp I’ve not yet lit, 

And shadows through the window pane 
Upon the paper flit; 

And rise and die along the street 
The rattling hoof and wheel, 

The hurrying tread of passing feet,— 
And very lone I feel. 


And so each night, when toil and tire 
Are ended with the day, 
I sit me down beside the fire, 
And watch the flames that play 
Amid the embers—drones the wind! 
My fire is burning low, . 
And, as it pales, within my mind 
Another seems to glow. 


For, musing by the fitful blaze, 
Clear and more clear arise 

Fair pictures of my early days 
Before my longing eyes: 

Aflit from tree to tree the birds 
Are carolling their song, 

Mid pasture lands and lowing herds 
The river laughs along. 


The little wicker-bridge that spans 
The stream I lean across,— 

Its curving, done by rustic hands, 
Is covered o’er with moss,— 

And watch the driver from the town 
Unyoke his weary team, 

And lead them the slant bank adown, 
To drink within the stream. 


* The little church methinks I see, 

The same as ’twas of yore, 

And aged folks on bended knee 
Their beads are telling o’er; 

Yet sadder sound those dear old bells 
Than in the bygone years, 

And as their music sinks and swells, 
I cannot stay my tears. ' 


I hear the hymn of praise and prayer 
Float sweetly from the choir, 

I see the happy children there,— 
And ‘neath the tapering spire, 

Where tendrils and green ivy climb, 
The passing sunshine throws 

On dial quaint the shade of Time, 
As wearily he goes. 


I see a little cottage stand 
By streamlet smooth and clear, 

Around is golden harvest land,— 
And laughter’s in my ear 

Of swarthy men who reap the corn, 
Of witching maids who glean: 


_ It is the place where I was born, 


And peace is o’er the scene. 


A while I linger on the sill, 
Then gently ope the door, 

Dear, loving eyes with tears upfill, - 
And hearts throb as of yore; 

Warm are the kisses on my cheek, 
And soft the hands I press: 

Home! home again! I scarce can speak 
For very happiness. 


As I a nearer view essay, 
The fainter it appears: 

Stay, vision of my boyhood, stay! 
But gush the blinding tears, 

And then my dreams depart from me, 
And I am all alone; 

A paradise this earth would be, 
If they had never gone. 


A paradise indeed were earth; 
But hear the curfew toll! 

The light has vanished from my hearth, 
The sunshine from my soul... 

One earthly wish of Heaven I pray— 
All others I resign— _ 

Grant that dear fireside never may 
Be desolate as mine! 
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ONE SUMMER. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


THERE never was such a summer! All 
the fields were riotous with blossoms, The 
trees poured the very fullness of their lives into 
the June leafage. Rose-bushes, that never 
dreamed of flowering before, laughed out 
with great sweet roses. It was all like en- 
chantment, a fairy tale, to my Cousin Lu and 
me, when we first came to Milford. A fairy 
tile! a thousand times more wonderful, for 
was it not our own story we were acting— 
instead of reading ?—every day a page in the 
uncertain book of life, with its undertone of 


Love and Death. Not that either of these © 


had become part of our experience as yet; 
we were gay and fancy-free enough when we 
first entered that fateful little town, nestling 
so innocently among the mountains of New 
England. 

What brought us there? Seemingly the 
merest chance—as if there were chance in 
anything! We were a little tired of fashion. 
The bewilderment of our first season in 
society was growing somewhat commouplace. 
No play is ever quite like the first one. In 
short, we had been behind the scenes, and 
found out for ourselves that the flowers were 
artificial, and the couleur de rose only paint. 

So Lu said, one day, suddenly: 

“Leila, suppose this summer we ‘take a 
tramp, as your brother Fred would say, and 
when it comes June slip off out of everybody's 
reach into the heavenly quiet of some little 
mountain town. Depend upon it, we wont 
be any the worse for what Aunt Gregory 
calls the ‘winter campaign,’ either mentally 
or physically. What do you say?” 

“Tsay, agreed,” I answered, pulling Lu’s 
thick curls; “ but what is it for?” 

Lu threw her arms round me, like her own 
impulsive self. 

“ Leila, I want some earnestness in my life; 
something that seems real; not a watering- 
place, witli fashion, and dress, and flirtation. 
I am suffocating for one breath of Nature!” 

So, not to waste words, Lulie Westgate and 
I, Leila Harvey, went to Milford. 

_ We were not like any other girls under 
heaven, Aunt Gregory declared with some 
impatience, on learning our intention. 

“Here you are, just out in society, both 
having made a highly successful debut, and, 


instead of following up your advantage at 
Newport or Saratoga, you are going to bury 
yourselves all summer; Heaven knows 
where !” 

“Yes,” said Lu, “that is just it. Heaven 
does know where, and I doubt if it has the 
faintest connection with either of the places 
you recommend, auntie.” 

Fred waxed highly sarcastic in his displeas- 
ure at our determination. It did well enough 
for fellows, he observed, to run up to such a 
place for a few weeks’ shooting, but for young 
ladies! An expressive pause. One short 
year before, we had been “girls” to his 
august majesty. 

Of which Lu, irritated, reminded him. A 
side issue, to be sure, but she was vicious. 

“Very true, my dear,” he remarked, with 
lofty patronage, “but you and Leila are out 
of school now.” 

“The more’s the pity,” interpolated Lu. 

“ But, as I was saying,” composedly pursued 
Fred, regardless of the interruption, “such a 
place as Milford—” 

“Where you've never been, my little 
brother,” said I, calmly. 

“TI have been there,” with triumph, at this 
clincher. 

“O, you haven’t!” we chorused, “what is 
it like ?” 

Fred, of course, instantly became abstracted. 
The figure of a hand-organ-man on the op- 
posite pavement assumed a wonderful interest 
for him. He turned his face to the window, 
and gazed dreamily out. Whereupon, Lu 
stole up quietly, and gave him a box on the 
ear. 
“O, what a temper!” he ejaculated, rubbing 
it. “If I don’t warn Charley Deane—!” 

“Do!” cried Lu, “Iam going away to get 
rid of h¥m.” 

“I don’t know why—” said Fred, “ he’s full 
as much in love with Leila;” and then, sur- 
veying us with some scorn, he remarked, 
“If I were a young lady, or, in fact, if 1 were 
two young ladies—” 

“How charming!” cried Lu, in breathless 
admiration. . 

“T would have a lover all tomyself. When 
you were little girls you must be dressed 
alike, and share everything. Now you are 
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grown up, the rule holds good in regard to 
admirers. How many have you in common? 
Seems to me I would divide forces.” 

We bore these scathing remarks with the 
greatest patience. After they were finished, 
I said, in the most persuasively’ sisterly 
manner: 

“Now, Freddie dear, wont you tell me 
something about Milford?” twining one of 
his brown curls round my fingers as I spoke. 

Fred really was fond of me, and for one 
moment I fancied was on the point of relent- 
ing, but old combats rankled, and Lu looked 
by no means ready to bury the hatchet, so he 
only laughed provokingly. 

“T leave you to find out, sissy.” 

And so we took the summer to become 
acquainted with our little mountain town. 

“There wont be much left of the society 
young ladies, Lu, by September,” I remarked, 
one day, after we had been there perhaps a 
week. “Look at my hands!” 

“Isn’t it glorious!” responded Lu, irrele- 
vantly, “ I don’t feel three years old.” 

“ How inexpressibly shocked Aunt Gregory 
would be at such an announcement,” I said, 
laughing, and then we were silent for a while, 
watching the river. 

“Lu,” I said, presently, “ years hence, when 
we are married, and no longer young and 
foolish, we'll remember this summer, wont 
we ?” 

“Yes,” said my cousin, dreamily, and I 
knew that her thoughts were not on the 
prosaic side of marriage, but just hovering 
round the possible lover. On her lips was a 
faint suggestion of a happy smile, while her 
dark eyes looked almost sad, almost fearful. 
Lu was a creature of contradictions and in- 
consistencies, but very charming through 
them all. 

“O Leila, darling,” she said, turning to me, 
“what will the future bring us?” and she 
half shivered. 

“Happiness, you frightened child! what 
’ else ?—that is, if we deserve it.” 

But still Lulie looked at the dark reer like 
a fascinated bird. 

“No, I don’t believe in second sight,” she 
said, presently, “ I don’t believe in it, Leila, or 
I would leave this place to-morrow.” 

I never can tell what drew my eyes at that 
moment to the hill above us; why I turned 
my head and looked up. No very frightened 
sight met my vision. Lazily stretched out on 
the green bank, under a gigantic maple, lay 
the figure of a man. 
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The handsomest man I had ever seen. 
That I said to myself in a moment, and my 


* taste was fastidious to a fault; but something 


in the large blue eyes, the fair clustering hair, 
the easy grace of the recumbent figure, suited 
it perfectly. He was thoroughly in harmony 
with the June day. — 

“What have you seen, Leila?” cried Lu, 
the shadow gone from her eyes, as she read, 
I hardly know what, in my face. 

So her head followed the direction mine had 
taken, a moment since. That she had met 
his eyes I knew in a moment, from the blush 
that overspread her face. 

“O Leila!” she whispered, “do you suppose 
he overheard us ?” : 

“Hush-sh!” I replied, under my breath, 
then, looking at my watch, said aloud: 

“Come, Lu, we onght to be going home, or 
Mrs. Marsh will worry about us, and for my 
part I feel decidedly strawberries-and-cream- 
inclined.” 

“O!” said my cousin, with delight, “those 
are strawberries, and ‘that is cream! We 
wont keep Mrs. Marsh waiting, good soul!” 

“Keep Mrs. Marsh waiting, indeed, you 
little hypocrite!” 

“Not that I love Cesar less, but Rome 
more,” laughed Lu. 

After which, Lu and I, in our foolish girl 
fashion, fell into a habit of alluding to worthy 
Mrs. Marsh by the name of the aforesaid 
Roman general. 

“Do you think he heard?” resumed Lu, 
that night, as we sat brushing out our hair, a 
mystic ceremony of some duration, which 
usually involved a discussion on all matters of 
interest. 

“Yes, I think he did;” and I smiled at the 
recollection. 

Not so Lu. Her blush repeated itself, and 
she seemed uneasy. 

“He must think us silly,” she said, holding 
one long curl up, so the clear moonlight fell 
on it. 

“ Well,” I said, calmly, “that’s what we 
came here for. I only hope he has half as 
good an object.” 

And having made the above wise remark, 
and finished brushing my hair, I betook my- 
self to bed. But instead of following my ex- 
ample, Lu sat by the window, looking out at 
a field of green-growing corn opposite, and 
beyond, the dark swell of a pine-covered hill 
against the moonlighted sky. Looking at 
these things, and seeing what ? 

“ La, come away,” 1 called out; “ worship- 
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ping the-moon? Come to bed, you little 
an!” 

What is the use of denying it? That day 
changed our whole destiny. An alteration so 
subtle as to be intangible came to us. We 
laughed the same, we talked the same, we 
occupied ourselves as before, only, do what 
we would, it was there. 

One rainy day we sat by our window, cro- 
cheting busily, and, shall I confess it? a trifle 
homesick. Rainy weather made us yearn a 
little towards the Philistinism of Newport. 

“ How will that do? The cherry and white 
go well together, don’t they?” I asked, sup- 
pressing a yawn, and holding out a worsted 
sock destined for a baby relative of mine. 

“ Lovely!” said Lu, “ and that color will be 
so becoming to little Al—Ah!” and my 
cousin caught her breath and stopped. 

I glanced out of the window. 

Our unknown friend was passing, fishing- 
rod on shoulder, and an immense dog at his 
side, as brunette as his master was blonde. I 
suppose he half caught sight of us, for he 
turned his head, smiled, took his hat off, and 
made a low bow. 

“Impertinent!” exclaimed Lu, with secret 
admiration, “he takes us for country girls!” 

“He does nothing of the sort,” I said, in- 
dignantly. “He is one of those men who are 
a law unto themselves. He chose to bow to 
us, and accordingly did so.” 

“ Well, it’s very presuming, anyway,” said 
Lu; and the subject was dropped for the 
present. 

In a short time, however, she returned to it. 

« Everybody in this place knows every one 
else, whether by intuition or not I can’t tell, 
but such is the fact. Mré. Marsh is not 
averse to personal topics, and ready to hold 
forth upon them at any time. I am in des- 
perate need of a spool of thread. Perh 
she will lend me one.” And my cousin 
her hand upon the door. 

“May your errand prove successful—in 
every respect,” laughed I, as she disappeared. 

Presently she returned, spool in hand, with 
elated face. 

“Think Meredith a good name, Leila?” 
she asked, with attempted 
suppressed fun gleaming in her eyes. 

“So—so, What is the other?” 

“That I don't know. The oracle deigned 
information only as follows, Mr. Meredith is 
« New Yorker, reputed ‘dreadful rich,’ and 
comes up here generally three or four weeks 
every summer,” 
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“That is encouraging, very,” I remarked. 
“ Well, at all events, we can keep out of his 
way.” 

Man proposes, ete. If at that moment any 
one had told me that by that time to-morrow 
Mr. Meredith would have become established 
in our acquaintance, of course I should have 
received the news with the utmost incredulity. 
But destiny laughs at determination. 

The next morning dawned fresh and beau- 
tiful. We were wild with gay spirits, and 
pitied inexpressibly the poor unfortunates at 
Newport! 

“Let’s take our sketch-books,” said Lu, 
“and some lunch, and go off for a glorious 
day in the woods.” 

I was acquiescent, and, having told Mrs. 
Marsh that she was not to have our company 
at dinner, we departed. 

I believe I never enjoyed a day more in my 
life. The air was like a fine, exhilarating 
nectar, the trees marvels of greenness, and 
the flowers, after the late rain, sent out a thou- 
sand odors of blended sweetness. We 
selected a good view, and commenced our 
sketches. 

“The scenery here is lovely,” said my 
cousin, enthusiastically. “O, why will not 
some artist come and make himself famous!” 

But we did not talk much. We were too 
happy for many words. By-and-by I began 
to experience a decided sensation of hunger, 
so we set about making preparations for 
lunch. 

What is there like the open air to give an 
appetite? Dainty young ladies would have 
been shocked at the havoc made among eat- 
ables that day. We did full justice to the ex- 
cellent luncheon provided by Mrs. Marsh. 
Then, stretching ourselves out under a beech- 
tree, we gave ourselves up to a little amateur 
lotos-eating. 

“Only to see and hear the far-off, sparkling 
brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath 
the pine,’ ” 

I murmured, listening to the low rustle of the 

branches overhead, that brought to mind the 

slow wash of the tide against the shore; while 

occasionally the woods resounded to the shot 

of some sportsman. 

“I hope a wandering ball wont join our 
party,” said Lu. “ Let ushave a little singing 
to give notice of our presence.” So we raiSed 
our votees in an old Seotch air, and made the 


**Come fill up your cup, 
Come fill up your can,” 


repeated Lu; “which reminds me I am suf- 
fering for some water. This is just the place 
for a brook. There must be one close by.” 

With the assurance that I would find water 
or perish in the attempt, I seized a glass and 
left Lu to keep guard over our sketches. 


“*Come with it when the battle’s done, 
Or on it from the field,’” 


quoted Lu, pointing with a lofty gesture to 
the tumbler in my hand. 

I wandered about some little time, in search 
of the desired brook, laughing to myself as I 
remembered stories I had read of trappers on 
the prairie hunting for water, when a low, 
musical sound fell on my ear. A waterfall, I 
was convinced, and, after standing still awhile 
to ascertain the direction whence the sound 
proceeded, I made my way thither. 

I was right in my conjectures, for, on reach- 
ing the spot, and parting the branches of a 
clump of bushes, 1 beheld the object of my 
search, a beautiful little woodland brook, with 
a tiny laughing waterfall, that flashed over 
the stones, throwing up white sprays into the 
sunlight. 

I was just bending down, when, apparently 
from the other side of the brook, our refrain 
came to my ear. 


“Come fill up my cup, 
Come fill up my can—” 


Startled at the unexpected sound, I looked 
up, and, in so doing, lost my footing on the 
slippery stones. For one moment I was con- 
scious of an intense pain through my foot, 
and then a mist seemed to envelop me. 

When I recovered my consciousness, I knew 
that some one was supporting me and bathing 
my forehead with water. I can never tell 
how, but I was at once aware who it was, 
and, with the antagonism Nature seemed to 
have placed between us, made a movemeut to 
free myself from his arms. I fancy he recog- 
nized the feeling, for he said, rather eoldly: 

“TI bardly think you are sufficiently recoy- 
ered to stand without assistance.” 

Determined to make the trial, I did so, and 
proved the truth of his words. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked, quickly, as I 
gave a half cry from the sharp pain the effort 
cost me. 

“Yes,” I answered, as calmly as I could, 
hating to betray any weakness to one whom 
—I scarcely knew why—I regarded somewhat 
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in the light of an enemy, “I—TI believe I have 

sprained my foot.” 

All the antagonism certainly left his man- 
ner then. On the instant he grew sympathetic 
and tender. 

“ Your friend is here with you, isshe not? I 
heard you singing. If you will allow me, I 
will take you to her.. She is over yonder?” 

“Thank you, I can walk,” I answered, to 
his evident intention of carrying me; so I 
took his arm, and together we went in the 
direction of the place where I had left my 
cousin. 

Fortunately it was not very far distant, 
A few moments more of such exquisite pain, 
and I must have fainted. As it was, I began 
to have a dim idea of the sufferings of martyr- 
dom, only I was a martyr to pride, not 
principle. But through all that tortured walk, 
I kept rigid guard upon my lips, that nota 
groan might reveal the agonyI felt. Only 
once or twice I clung more closely to my 

companion’s arm. 

Such a face as Lu’s, when we reached her, 
I never saw—or rather I should say when 

our coming awoke her from a very picturesque 
slumber, and she began to realize that we 
were not indeed apparitions from the land of 
dreams. 

The presence of a third person appeared to 
add an element of etiquette. My new ac- 
quaintance introduced himself as Mr. Mere- 
dith, and I, notwithstanding the pain I still 
suffered, recovered my scattered wits, thanked 
him for his timely assistance, and, in response 
to the mention of his name, introduced 
myself and my cousin, Miss Westgate. 

With Lu both of us directly seemed to feel 
more at ease. She was so altogether charm- 
ing—my sweet cousin—that it was impossible 
to preserve anything like stiffness in her 
company. I sat down beside her and leaned 

‘my head upon her shoulder. Mr. Meredith, 
being invited, threw himself down on the 
other side of me, and soon we were all three 
talking like old friends. 

In spite of the pain my foot gave me, my 
gravity several times was severely threatened 
by a series of roguish nudges given by Lu, 
who, I could see, except for my mishap, was 
extremely delighted with the turn affairs had 
taken, and by no means regretted the in- 
stallment of “Mr. Impertinence” in our 
acquaintance. 

And as for me, I will not deny that, sprain- 
ed foot and all, it was avery pleasant hour 
we passed there, we three together. Seeing 
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Mr. Meredith nearer, I was not disposed to 
negative my first conclusion. He was the 
handsomest man I had ever seen. He had 
thrown off his hat, and the wind played 
softly with his fair hair. I now noticed for 
the first time his unusual height and size, the 
perfect proportion of his form at first sight 
deceiving one. Lu, who had rather a taste 
for the classic, I remember afterwards styled 
him a “colossal Antinous.” 

“Now that you’re more yourself,” said Lu, 
“J want to know all about this little acvident. 
How did it happen ?” 

I pressed her hand to be quiet, but she 
either did not or would not understand, and 
repeated her question. 

A sudden light flashed over Mr. Meredith’s 
face. 

“Miss Harvey, can it be possible that Iwas 
the cause? Did I startle you? The refrain 
of your ‘Bonny Dundee’ haunted me. So it 
is thanks to me that you are hurt ?” 

“Tt is thanks to. you that I am here so safe 
and well as I am,” I answered, my hostility to 
our new acquaintance decreasing wonder- 
fully. It was impossible to dislike him, he 
seemed so frank, so kind-hearted. 

Presently Lu said, breaking a short silence: 

“Well, Leila dear, how do you purpose 
getting home? Are you sufficiently recovered 
to walk ?” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Meredith, starting 
forward, “she must not walk. I will get a 
carriage, if you will wait here. It will not be 
long.” And with these words he left us 
somewhat abruptly. 

Lu was wild with delight. I could see in 
her a disposition to get up and dance about 
me, which I checked with some severity. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Marsh was filled with 
consternation at my mishap. With charac- 
teristic energy, she at once installed herself 
as nurse, sent Jedediah, her youthful son and 
heir, after the doctor, and, despite my re- 
monstrances, hurried me off to bed. 

That a patient should not be in bed to re- 
ceive a doctor’s visit, was, I believe, contrary 
to her orthodox notions of propriety. As for 
herself, she set about making, with all haste, 
her panacea for all earthly ills, herb-tea. 

Lu, restless and excited, sat by the window, 
ostensibly looking out for the doctor’s arrival, 
but I verily believe that worthy gentleman 
was the last object in her thoughts, just at 
present. She looked very lovely as she sat 
there, her dark hair falling in loose curls over 
her white dress, her cheek, with that ex- 
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quisite flush, just turned away, so that only 
its pure outline was visible from where I lay— 
very lovely,but, looking at this new beauty that 
had come to her I sighed and closed my eyes. 

“There he is!” she cried, at last, starting 
up, and presently the door opened, and Doctor 
Blake appeared, short, stout, bald, out of 
breath and exceedingly warm, but withal 
cheerful and kindly. 

He pronounced it “a very bad sprain, al- 
most a broken ankle,” and enjoined upon me 
to “keep quiet for a week or two,” a mandate 
which I found very hard to obey, provoked as 
I was at the thought of so many days of our 
beautiful summer to be wasted in asick-room, 
and for so trifling a cause! 

The next day Mr. Meredith came to inquire 
after my injury, and brought a bouquet of ex- 
quisite roses. From instinctive avoidance, I 
had now grown to like him extremely. The 
next day he brought a book to read to us, and 
in this. way, by degrees the acquaintance 
ripened to intimacy. 

“Which of you is it?” said Mrs. Marsh, 
coubtless echoing the village wonder. “ Guess 
he’s puzzled to decide, and bless me if I 
shouldn’t be,in his place. Law! Miss Lu, no 
need to color up so! I aint said no harm, 
have I?” 

For Lu had blushed redder than the rose 
in her hair. 

Which, indeed? With the old fatality that 
attended us, Mr. Meredith, I thought, was 
actually falling in love with both! Lu, I be- 
lieve, realized nothing, save the fact of her 
happiness, and that she did not analyze. 

“How singularly alike you look!” said Mr. 
Meredith, one afternoon, after regarding us for 
a little while. “‘ Maud and Madge.’” 

“ ‘After the ball?’” said I. 

“* Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 

Their long bright tresses, one by one,” 
quoted Lu. “That doesn’t apply; our hair is 
too dark.” 

“There is gold in both, though,” he said, 
with the air of one who had studied his subject. 

“T never knew it,” said I. 

“Which is Maud and which is Madge?” 
asked Lu. 

“Miss Leila is Maud; you are Madge.” 

“That’s not a cheerful prophecy for an 
invalid,” laughed I. “Poor Maud!” 

“* One face shining out like a star, 

One face haunting the dreams of each, 

And one voice, sweeter than others are, 

Breaking into silvery speech,” 
continued Meredith. 
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“Well, whose is the face?” asked Lu, 
innocently. 

The next moment he was looking at her in 
a way that sent her blood surging up to the 
very roots of her hair, the while she gazed up 
into his eyes as if fascinated by what she read 
there. Poor little girl, poor charmed little 
bird! how could she help it? 

For a minute I looked with a dull pain at 
this tableau—so beautiful, artistically consid- 
ered—for one minute, and a resolution was 
taken. Heaven help me to carry it out! 

For the time being, they had forgotten my 
existence. The falling of a book recalled it. 
Simultaneously both looked round with a half 
guilty start, convicted of that world-old crime 
—falling in love. Not that either of them 
realized it, just at present, but I, a looker-on, 
judged fairly. 

Well, what did this revelation matter to 
me? Alone I could understand it; so, with 
an invalid’s privilege, I dismissed them, telling 
them it was a perfect afternoon for walking, 
and warning them not to make their re- 
appearance without a bouquet -of wild- 
flowers. 

Left alone, the hot, passionate tears blinded 
my eyes; the first and last time I cried for 
Arnold Meredith. Then I composed myself 
Why should I take it in this way, why regret 
the probable denouement? He was handsome, 
talented, wealthy, of irreproachable family, 
just what Aunt Gregory would style an ex- 
cellent parti. If he and Lu chose to fancy 
each other, why should not I, instead of red- 
dening my eyes with silly tears, rejoice in the 
happiness of one dearer than a sister? 

For the simple reason that I, too, loved 
Arnold Meredith. And as for his being en- 
grossed with her to-day, that signified little; 
yesterday he was in love with me, and to- 
morrow he might be so again. It was not 
due to the fickleness of his nature, but simply 
to the similarity of ours. Fred's half jest had 
become terrible earnest. 

But, as I have said, my decision had been 
made. I would give him up. This resolution 
I made, not through unselfishness, but of 
necessity. I could suffer myself; I could not 
bear to see my cousin suffer. Maud and 
Madge, indeed! Happy Maud in dying! 

But no more time now for thinking, for my 
wild-flowers had come. 

“You ought to thank me,” said Meredith, 
“ for I gathered the most beautiful in a marsh, 
where I would not let your cousin venture.” 
“They are very sweet,” said Lu. 
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“ But poisonous,” said L 
Mr. Meredith gave me an odd look. 

“That was like you,” he said, in a low 
voice. “The flowers I picked—” 

“ Why,” said I, “you cannot be much ofa 
botanist not to recognize one of the most 
poisonous flowers that grow in our woods.” 

“No,” he answered, shortly, “I am not a 
botanist. I am content to admire without 
analyzing. Ifa thing is sweet, I accept it.” 

How far matters had gone in their walk I 
could not tell, but from his manner with her 
I fancied the progress had been considerable, 
Well, I would hold myself aloof as much as 
possible, and the sooner it came about, the 
better. 

But after a few days had elapsed, Mr. Mere- 
dith came in one morning, when Lu was 
absent, bringing a beautiful bouquet, this time 
not of wild-flowers. 

“There is no poison in that, Miss Leila,” 
he said, as I took it, “so you need have no 
fear of it.” 

“If it is sweet, I accept it. I will be like 
you.” 

“In return, may I have that rose-bud ?”—a 
white one just opening, which I wore in my 
hair. 

“Why,” 

‘ forsaken!’ ” 

“ Forsaking, rather, judging by the way you 
have avoided me of late; but that is not say- 
ing if I may have it. May I be bold ?” leaning 
towards me as if to take it. 

“* Be not too bold,’ remember;” and I drew 
back my head. 

“Tyrannical! what if I refuse to be sub- 
missive? What if I too play the tyrant? 
Come, I will have it;” and, before I could ob- 
ject, with a saucy laugh he was placing it in 
his button-hole. 

What was I todo? In a little while here 
was Lu’s lover making love to me, by look and 
tone, in everything but word. The only thing 
was to adhere yet more rigidly to my original 
plan of leaving them alone together as much 
as possible. 

Which, followed faithfully, appeared suc- 
cessful, for, with one or two relapses, his 
wavering fancy seemed concentrating itself on 
Lu, until at last it became evident that he 
was in love with her. He would reply at 


said I, laughing, “it means 


random to what others said, would sit with 
his eyes fixed on her, and make every excuse 
to be near her, while, if she glanced at any 
one else, it appeared to make him inexpressibly 
uneasy. Then he began to develop a great 
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capacity for jealousy. The chance mention 
of a friend’s name, a casual word or look, 
was sufficient to make him moody and 
almost savage. 

“So he’s made his pick, has he? well, for 
my part, I should think you'd be glad to have 
it settled,” observed Mrs. Marsh, to me, one 
day. “Took him a while, though, two such 
sweet, pretty girls.” 

Lu’s feelings also were evident. I thinkhe 
understood them perfectly, and yct he was 
insufferably jealous. Poor Lu!’ Had I not 
known the fascination of it, I should not have 
envied her probable lot. His temper was not 
heavenly, I judged, from the effect produced 
upon him by some trifling allusion to a cer- 
tain gentleman’s penchant for Lu. His face 
would have served a painter as an excellent 
model for jealous anger. He grew perfectly 
pale, his blue eyes almost black with passion 
—a peculiarity of his when angry—and under 
the heavy mustache I could see him gnaw his 
lip. Such an exhibition frightened and fasci- 
nated Lu. She was terribly afraid of him. 

Every day I expected him to speak. I fan- 
cied the time was not far distant, when, with 
many blushes, my cousin would confide to me 
her happy secret, for I knew my romantic 
Lu-Lu well enough to be sure that a secret it 
would be for some time to come. 

“A letter for you, Miss Lily,”—this being 
the nearest approach she seemed capable of 
making to my name—announced Mrs, Marsh, 
handing me a letter addressed in the familiar 
hand of Fred, who, being a bad correspondent, 
was valued accordingly. 

I read on for some time—news of friends 
and Newport, all of which seemed very far 
away, when suddenly a name of nearer interest 
met my eye. 

“So Arnold Meredith is in Milford. You 
must be careful not to lose your hearts—or 
shall Isay heart? I presume you have but 
one in common—to him, as there is a very 
charming Mrs. Meredith in Europe. I cannot 
imagine why they separated.” 

And so on to other matters. But I could 
not read further. I crushed the letter into 
my pocket, and sat as if turned to stone. 

O the bitterness of that moment! And I 
had helped to bring it all about! How could 
I forgive myself? But he had not spoken 
yet, must never speak. I would see him at 
once, 

I remembered that he had passed, not long 
before, in the direction of the little pond 
where he occasionally went to fish, so, fancy- 
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ing I should find him there, I went by a short 
path through the woods. He was there, but 
not fishing, lying under a tree, with a face so 
indicative of the intensest mental suffering, 
that, had I hated him, I must have pitied him 
then. 

I stood still a moment, before he was aware 
of my presence. 

“Mr. Meredith,” I said, softly. 

He started and looked up. 

“You here, Miss Leila? I dropped my 
fishing-rod into the water,” endeavoring to 
speak as usual. “ Wont fou sit down here? 
It’s quite dry.” 

I sat down without a word. 

“What is wrong? There is nothing poison?” 

For answer I took the letter out of my 
pocket and handed it to him. 

He, too, read in silence, then turned to me. 

“So you know it,” speaking with forced 
calmness, but in a voice quivering with 
suppressed passion. 

“Yes;” and we sat, measuring each other 
with our eyes. 

“ Does—she know ?” 

“Not yet, but she will know to-day.” 

“You will tell her, then ?” 

Certainly.” 

“Why ?” looking at me with acool audacity 
characteristic of the man. 

“Because she loves you,” I said, simply, 
scorning all attempt at subterfuge. 

His whole face changed. 

“Then she does loveme? By Heaven, you 
shall not tell her! No power on earth shall 
take her from me.” 

I knew his influence over her, and trembled. 
There was no hope, I saw, save in appeal. 

“Arnold Meredith,” I said, “may Heaven 
forgive you, as I do, if you will spare her now.” 

“You have hated me from the first,” he 
muttered, “but you cannot make her hate 
me.” 

How I humbled myself! How I begged, 
entreated, implored! Then I spoke of her 
innocence and beauty, and appealed to his 
love for her. 

His iron will gave way at last. 

“ Leila, do not despise me. Do not make me 
hate myself more thoroughly. I swear I did 
not mean to be the villain you think me. At 
first I was so much attracted by you—both. 
You restored my faith in women—which, 
Heaven knows, has been shaken severely 
enough !—and her sweetness led me on un- 
awares, until— But why do I talk of love to 
you?” checking himself with sudden bit- 
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terness; “ you cannot understand it.” (Zcould 
not!) 

“ But it shall go no further? Promise me, 
O, promise me that!” 

He took my hand in his. 

“T will promise it, if, in your turn, you will 
promise me to use all influence in your power 
to prevent her marrying another.” 

I hesitated. 

“If not—” 

“I promise. And you will go away at 
once ?” 

“ To-morrow. 
America.” 

“And you will not see her again ?” 

“T must see her again, and alone. Do you 
think she shall hear the story from any lips 
but mine ?” 

How the next few weeks passed, I was not 
really conscious. I have little pleasure in 
dwelling on their remembrance. Summer 
was over, Arnold Meredith had sailed for 
Europe, and we returned home from Milford, 
where we had gained and lost so much. 

What was the matter with us? demanded 
Aunt Gregory. We seemed to have left all 
our lifé and spirits in that detestable country 
town. Lu-Lu, in particular, had grown paler, 
and thinner, and far quieter than of old.. What 
was it? What, indeed! echoed Fred; we had 
doubtless moped ourselves to death, and stayed 
the summer through, out of obstinacy. 

Such were the comments at first, but after 
awhile matters grew more serious, the state 
of my cousin’s health really becoming a source 
of alarm to us all. She did not complain, she 
only grew weaker every day, the least exertion 
fatiguing her to such a degree that even Aunt 
Gregory was forced to admit the necessity of 
her refraining from society unti] she should, in 
a@ measure, have regained her health. 

One winter evening we sat together, brush- 
ing out our hair, asin the old Milford days. 
Lu-Lu stopped, sighed, looked up at me. 

“*Maud and Madge,’” she said, with a faint 
color and a sad smile. 

It was the first time that she had made 
even the most distant allusion to the events 
of the past summer. Then, as if overcome by 
the recollection, she burst into a torrent of 

tears. Nature was avenging herself for the 


restraint put upon her alb these months by 
that unnatural quiet. She laid her head upon 
my shoulder, and there I suffered her to weep 
her fill. 

That night ushered in a crisis. The next 
morning she was delirious with a brain-fever 
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which kept us fearful of her me for 
When at last it left her, she seemed, in one 
respect, a new being. Her love for Arnold 
Meredith—that love which had endangered 
life and reason—had departed wholly. His 
name brought no blush to her cheek, no 
tremor to her voice. It was as if the days 
that held their love had suddenly dropped 
out of her life, as if that deadly delirium had 
not only suspended but annihilated memory, 

For a time I looked on this as merely a 
temporary state, watching, each day, for a re- 
turn of the old troubles. But there was no 
change. At last I tried her—with the hardest 
test I knew. 

“ Lulie,” I said, one day, suddenly, “I heard, 
not long since, of a death that gave me a great 
shock.” 

“A friend of ours?” she questioned, turning 
her eyes on me, “ and you never told me 2” 

“O, it was not that,” I answered, hastily, 
“only that it was so unexpected. No, it was 
no friend of ours, no acquaintance, even; we 
have never seen her, but—” 

There I stopped. I had meant to tell her ab- 
ruptly, to watch the effect of my words in her 
face, but at the point my courage failed. If 
the test should prove too hard! But as I 
paused Lu-Lu turned towards me and asked, 
quiet, Who is dead, Leila?” 

“Arnold Meredith’s wife,” I said. 

After that there was a silence, during which 
I scrutinized my cousin furtively but keenly. 
She sat still, her hands folded in her lap, her 
eyes bent upon them, her expression grave 
but perfectly calm. Presently she looked up 
and smiled. 

That smile puzzled me. At the risk of 
seeming heartless I said: 

“There is nothing now to hinder your lov- 
ing each other in peace, Lulie dear.” 

“We do not love each other,” she replied. 

“What!” I cried, not crediting my ears. 

“We do not love each other,” she repeated, 
her dark eyes gazing straight in my face. 
“Leila, when the soul is close to another 
world it sees the truth clearly. I have been 
very near death, and I know that Arnold 
Meredith never loved me. He petted me, he 
was jealously fond of me, perhaps even in love 


with me, but he never loved me as he could 


love, with all that is best in his nature. He 
never gave me himself. As for me, I did love 
him once, but when that revelation came to 
me with such certainty, I don’t know how it 
was, everything was changed atonce. I donot 
love him now—never could love him again.” 
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Here she stopped as if she considered the 
subject closed and done with. She had spoken 
in even tones, neither fast nor slow, without 
atremorin them. I attempted no reply—in- 
deed, I could not have continued the conver- 
sation just then—and no further allusion was 
made to Arnold Meredith. 

Six months later proved the truth of her 
words. Her heart had returned from its 
ancient bondage, and was passing into another 
thrall as utterly as if it had never known that 
first unhappy wandering. 

Lu-Lw’s lover was all that could be desired 
either by Aunt Gregory or myself, and we 
certainly looked at the matter from different 
stand-points. He had wealth, family and 
position, which were the essential points in 
Aunt Gregory’s eyes; while his nobility, his 
kind heart and his extreme love for my cousin 
reconciled me to the match. I should have 
been altogether satisfied but for one draw- 
back—my promise to Arnold Meredith. What 
todo I did not know. Here I was solemnly 
pledged to use every means in my power to 
deprive my poor Lu-Lu—who, one would 
think, had already suffered enough—of the 
happiness which a true and tender love was 
ready to lavish upon her; to turn traitor to 
my convictions, and influence her against her 
own good. What should I do? 

After a time my resolution was taken. 
Secretly I found out Arnold Meredith’s ad- 
dress, and wrote to him, imploring him to 
release me from that rash promise. Aftermy 
letter was despatched, how anxiously I 
waited for the reply! how impatiently I 
counted the days that must firstelapse! But 
when at length an answer came, in spite of 
all my eagerness it took me by surprise, for— 
it was Arnold Meredith himself. 

There was a silence between us at first, for 
there were those recollections on the part of 
both which did not make ordinary conversa- 
tion an easy thing. Presently he said: 


‘*T have come to answer your request, Miss 
Harvey.” 
I leaned eagerly forward, looking up to him. 
“By what right,” he went on, a certain 
harshness in his tone, “do you call on me to 
give up the happiness that is in my power at 


last? Why should I not take my right?” 


“Because,” I answered, as calmly as I 
could, “it is your right no longer. If I had 
not been well convinced of that, I should not 
have asked what I did of you.” 

“You mean that I have lost my power over 
your cousin ?” he said, slowly. 
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“Utterly,” I answered, with perhaps some 
shade of unconscious triumph in my tone; 
for he said, quickly, as if stung to speech: 

“Ts it not possible that your kind wishes on 
that subject may have prejudiced your judg- 
ment a little?” with the cool sneer I 
remembered. 

“You shall hear everything and decide for 
yourself,” I said. Then I told him all that 
Lu-Lu had said to me on that morning when 
we had talked of him; told him all, without 
a change or reservation, for I had resolved 
that there should be no half-truth, no uncer- 
tainty to mislead, 

He listened in perfect silence while I re- 
peated, word for word, as nearly as possible, 
what my cousin had said to me. 

“Miss Leila,” he said, at the close, having 
asked no single question, “I give you back 
your promise. “No, do not thank me,” 
checking the words on my lips before they 
could find utterance, “I am in no mood for 
your thanks. You believe this man will 
make your cousin happy?” he concluded, 
abruptly. 

“ Honestly, I believe he will,” I answered; 
“very happy.” 

“Then use your influence as you will; you 
will have no opposing power. I have played 
the game and lost; nowI give it allup. I 
am too tired.” 

I sat silent, at a loss what to say to him. 
Before I could think, he had crossed the 
room and sat down close beside me. 

“Miss Leila,” he said, very slowly, looking 
at me for the first time during our interview, 
“my whole life has been a failure. I have 
been mocked with shadows, and denied what 
I really hungered and thirsted for. You 
wonder, I suppose, why I say this to you, 
who are as indifferent to my suffering as to 
that of any crushed worm. Well, I mean to 
let you tread me still deeper into the dust. 


Your cousin was right in saying that I never 


really loved her. I was jealously in love with 
her, but I never did love her with whatever 
is strongest and truest in me—with my whole 
self. There were depths that she never 
touched. Shall I tell you who did touch 
them? It was you—you who hate and 
despise me! In spite of yourself, in spite of 
myself, too, you fill my heart, and all these 
months.I have not been able to tear you out. 
And now, Miss Harvey,” rising and standing 
before me, “do you enjoy your triumph? 
Does the worm writhe enough to satisfy 
you?” a bitter sneer mocking his passion. 
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While he spoke I had not keen able to in- 
terrupt him, my brain being in a whirl with 
a conflict of emotions; but now, as he moved 
from me towards the door, I recovered from 
my amazement sufficiently to start up and 
try to arrest his steps. 

“O Mr. Meredith,” I cried, “don't go with 
such cruel words! Why should you always 
so misjudge me? Why can’t we be friends ?” 

“ Because,” he answered, stopping short 
but not moving towards me, “there could 
never be simple friendship between you and 
me. It must be love or hate—and you made 
your choice long ago.” 

I did not know what to do. 

“Why will you be so terribly unjust?” I 
cried, turning away from his handsome, scowl- 
ing faee, and leaning my head on my two 
hands. “I—I—” 

“Do not waste tears on me, Miss Leila,” he 
said, mockingly, as I paused, quite bewil- 
dered. Then his tone raised that strange 
antagonism latent from the first between us, 
I raised my face, flushed but dry-eyed. 

“You need not fear,” I said, quickly. “I 
shed my first and last tears for you long ago.” 

The moment that these words were spoken, 
I would have given worlds to recall them. 

But it was too late; even though I should 
bite my tongue through, it could not help 
me now. He turned and came close to me. 

“ You shed tears for me?” he said. And, 
though I could not see his face, for my head 
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was down again, I heard his voice sounding 
greatly softened. “ You? when? for what?” 

I did not say anything. After a minute he 
spoke again. 

“I have not lived all these months alone 
with only memory, without coming to realize 
fully what you are to me, or that there can 
be nothing short of love or hate between us, 
Tell me, Leila, must the love always be on 
my side, and the hate on yours? Look at 
me and answer.” 

I looked up. I did not say a word, neither 
did he; but our eyes met, and he was 
answered. 


For the next few minutes I think that we 
were our usually calm, unmoved selves, 


Then something—the rumbling of a carriage 
or the distant closing of a door—recalled me 
to the proprieties. Here was I listening to 
declarations of love from a man whose wife 
had been dead but little more than six 
months. To be sure, they had long been 
separated, and it was an acknowledged fact 


that there was no affection between them; 
but the proprieties demanded the customary 
year of mourning and I had no thought of 
disobedience. So I sent my lover away, trying 
very hard, and not very successfully, to per- 
suade myself that the lover and the love were, 
just at present, only a dream, 

“But I shall come back,” he said, from the 
threshold, for parting words. “And then—” 

And he did come back, and I am very happy. 


“PAvL,” said Miss Athol. 

Walraven looked over his shoulder. 

“I wish you would come here a moment.” 

This necessitated getting up, and Paul 
Walraven groaned in spirit. But denying 
Margaret Athol was an impossibility; so he 
arose and went across the veranda to where 
she stood, her arms upraised to a vine above 
her head, and her pink morning-wrapper 
flowing in the wind back from her beautiful, 
slippered feet. 

“See here; this cypress just came tumbling 
down on my head,” said she. 
“Well!” 
“I wish you would fasten it up.” 
“TI shall have to get a step-ladder.” 
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“Yes, of course; 
Hurry!” 

He took three steps towards the garden. 

“Why, Paul, do hurry!” exclaimed Miss 
Athol, “or I shall drop it.” 

He glanced back at her with her upraised 
arms of snow, her beautiful face, her tiptoe 
feet, and then took his station against a 
pillar, surveying her as if she were a picture. 

“ Raise the left hand a little more, if you 
please,” he requested. 

“Paul!” with a stamp of a slippered foot. 

“The left arm a little higher.” 

“Paul Walraven !” 

“Don’t permit your color to rise, Miss 
Athol.” 
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The trembling white arms gave way. 
Down rushed the vine like an avalanche. 
She faced him with inexpressible eyes. He 
bowed. 

“You are quite peerless in] anger, Miss 
Athol. I wonder how you would look in 
scorn—indignant scorn, we'll say, as if you 
had given yourself great trouble to do some- 
thing charming that I might be fascinated, 
and I proved insensible. Perhaps, like a dolt, 
sunk away into a siesta !” 

Miss Athol’s white lids fell; she turned her 
back on his mocking smile. He was loung- 
ing on the grapevine, and leaned back to 
laugh more heartily. She went away, and he 
was nearly asleep when she came back again. 


He heard the imperious tap of her dainty 
heeled boots upon the veranda, and raised 
his lazy head. She passed him in a riding- 
dress, the long skirt sweeping after her. 

“ Madge, are you going to ride?” 

“That is my intention, Mr. Walraven.” 

“Ts it very hot?” 


“That is a matter of opinion.” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

No answer. Miss Athol had disappeared 
down the terrace. Walraven got out of the 
grapevine and descended the steps of the 
veranda, where he stood, under the mulberry 
trees, looking at Miss Athol’s horse, held by 
a groom. 

It was a small chestnut, in beautiful order. 
It pawed the ground and showed the whites 
of its eyes suggestively. Miss Athol swept 
down the terrace, a silky gray veil floating 
fleecily from her little black hat, a becoming 
color to her oval cheeks. 

“A pleasant ride, Madge.” 

He was coming slowly to put her in the 
saddle as he spoke, but she stepped upon a 
rustic bench, beside which her horse stood, 
and, touching the boy’s shoulder, vaulted 
lightly up. Walraven laughed and shrugged 
his wicked shoulders. 

“Your stirrup is too short, Madge.” 

“T know it,” she answered. 

“ Let me fix it for you.” 

He came, and, drawing her skirt away, 
lengthened the strap. And she sat and look- 
ed down on his black curls, and handsome 
profile, and broad shoulders, until he looked 
up, and met her eyes and laughed; and then 
she tossed her head, but said, coaxingly: 

“Come with me, Paul.” 

And when he had got his horse, and they 
had ridden away happily, the old garden lay 
silent in the sunshine, stirred only by the 


west breezes and the bees among the 
mignonette. 

At the end of an hour, the heavy iron gate 
at the end of the avenue clanged, and the 
figure of a girl came from under the trees 
towards the house. She rang the hall door- 
bell and waited, nice little lass that she was, 
with her ruddy cheeks, and the tangled 
brown curls peeping from beneath her torn 
straw hat. She waited so long, and was lis- 
tening so dreamily to the bees, that Uncle 
Silas, coming to the door, quite startled her. 

“ What is it, child ?” 

“Sister sent Rae some violets.” 

She produced them from a little basket on 
her arm, a great blue cluster, set in damp, 
spongy moss of pale, glittering green—all 


redolent of the cool woods and the morning 
dew. 


“Umph! yes, my dear. Your sister is very 
kind. Wont you go up and see Rae, 
Bessie ?” 

“Not this morning. Sister sent her love 


to Rae, and hopes you are all well.” 

With that the little maiden tripped de- 
murely away, and the violets found their way 
to the sick boy—a little cripple—Madge 
Athol’s brother. 

“O, it’s so good of Flo!” exclaimed the 
child, tears springing to his eyes. 

He could lie all day and smell the garden 
roses and hear the bees; he could be borne 
to the window to see the locusts in blossom, 
and the honeysuckle climbing over the arbor; 
but never any more would he lie in the wood- 
land mosses, and listen to the waving of the 
pines and the gurgle of the brooks. Never 
again would the wild birds flit calling around 
him, and the soft forest sounds that he loved 
stir the depths of his pure young soul. Little 
Raphael’s days were early numbered. He 
knew that better than they all. 

When the ride was over and dusk filled the 
house, Walraven, at the oriel window of the 
long hall, let his book fall and looked out 
upon the garden. 

It suited him, this dolce far niente life—thn 
life at the Oaks, where he was entertained as 
Miss Madge’s suitor. A word, and these 
great oaken rooms, avenues and trees were 
his. He was looking fixedly at the lindens, 
knowing that it ought to be spoken. It was 
cowardly to treat a woman in that way—pay 
court to her, win her favor, commit her 
before the world, and never place a ring upon 
her hand to show that she had a woman’s 
best place. To be sure, he had not meant it 
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at the first; but it had come about, and it 
was well enough—was it not? 

“JT wonder where Madge is,” he said, 
pulling the curtain aside. 

She came into the room just then, and 
came to the window. He took her hand, but 
dropped it. She had violets at her belt. He 
leaned back into the shadows; she could not 
see his face. In his heart he cursed himself 
for his sin. 

“You had best close the window,” she 
said. “It is going to rain.” 

“Perhaps it is the thunder that makes my 
head ache,” he answered, rising. “It is very 
early, but if you will excuse me, I will try to 
sleep it off. Good-night.” 

*“ Good-night,” she answered, coldly. 

He went mechanically to his room and 
locked the door, the better to be alone. Then 
he flung himself, face downwards, upon the 
bed in the darkness. 

It was sometime in the night that he 
packed his valise, and, wretched enough, lay 
down for a few hours’ sleep before morning. 
But unusual sounds arose in the house; the 
hurrying of feet, the opening and shutting of 
doors, the murmur of voices. A knock made 
him start up. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, spring- 
ing to the door. 

“Little Rae, sir—he’s very bad. Mrs. 
Athol would like to know if she can take 
your horse to go for the doctor. He is speed- 
ier than any of ours.” 

“T will go for the doctor. No one else can 
drive Dart.” ; 

He hurried down. The mother met him 
ia the hall. 

“Mr. Walraven, you are going?” she said, 
hurriedly. “Can I ask another favor of 
you ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Stop at the stone cottage on the turnpike 
and bring Miss Florence Morgan here. Rae 
asks for her. He—” 

The poor mother buried her face in her 
hands. 

“IT will bring her,” said Paul, huskily. 

He went out into the early starlight. He 
was trembling—perhaps it was with the 
morning’s chilly air. But he drove fast and 
steadily, bowling over the dim roads—passing 
the stone cottage under its vines, rousing the 
doctor at the hotel, who told him not to wait, 
he would come on horseback immediately, 
back to the cottage, still and peaceful. 

He knocked, roused some one within, who 
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heard his errand, and bade him wait. He 
stood, listening to every sound, until a young 
lady, muffled in a large shawl, opened the 
door and came out. 

“Ts he very sick?” she asked. 

No wonder she did not recognize his voice 
—it was so changed with agitation. 

“Yes,” he said. “Are you well wrapped, 
Miss Morgan? It is a cold morning.” 

“Very well, thank you. Yes, it is chilly,” 
getting into the buggy. . 

He felt her trembling beside him, but he 
knew that he was not in her thoughts. She 
did not recognize him. Something in her 
pale, pure profile made him believe that she 
had forgotten him; that if she knew who 
he was she would not care. He held Dart 
hard; they flew over the ground. 

When he lifted her out at the hall door of 
the Oaks, nothing unusual occurred, but 
Miss Morgan stood arrested for a moment, 
looking after him as he led his horse around 
to the stables. Perhaps she had seen his face 
better by the growing light; but yet she did 
not know, as she turned and hurried into the 
house. 

It was half an hour, perhaps, before Wal- 
raven found himself in the sick boy’s chamber. 
There were the weeping friends, and there 
was the physician, too late. The pallid little 
face, with the light going fast out of it, was 
lifted upon Florence Morgan’s shoulder. 

“You'll put violets over me, Flo?” said 
the child. 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“Td like to say my prayer, Flo; but I’m so 
tired.” 

She tried to lead the words for him, but 
failed, in her grief. But the child was pray- 
ing, softly, the little petition of the innocents: 


“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep—” 


The clear voice ceased. 

“ He knows the rest,” said little Rae, faintly, 
falling asleep. 

And Flo laid him down for their tears to 
be shed upon, for their kisses to fall on vainly. 
His last sweet smile had passed; the pure 
soul had floated up from the little crippled 
body. 

Flo, coming out of the death chamber at 
noon, where she had left the small corpse, 
lovely in stainless robes, with the violets he 
loved upon the silent breast, met Walraven, 
face to face. Her eyes were full of the gravity 
of her thoughts, her cheek serene with a peace 
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within. She looked at him, yet hardly saw 
him—would have passed, but he caught at 
the fringe of her shawl. 

“Flo!” 

“Yes, it is all over. I am going home,” she 
said, absently. 

He would not let her pass. 

“You brought me here, I believe, this 
morning,” she said, speaking as from an 
instinct of courtesy. “Mr.—” 

“Paul Walraven. Have you forgotten me, 
Flo?” 

Her eyes dilated; she stepped back from 


him. He searched her face hungrily, but 


saw nothing there but amazement. Then, 
after a moment, she tried to smile. 

“How do you do?” she said, extending 
her hand. 

He took it, would have held it; but she re- 
leased it, drew her shawl around her, was 
going. He followed her down stairs—passed 
into the garden, down the road with her. 

“Florence, how long have you been here ?” 
he asked. 

“Two years. I was little Rae’s music- 
teacher last year, before he became confined 
to his room. Have you been well this long 
time ?” 

She was looking straight before her, her 
face so composed that he could have killed 
himself. 

“My health has varied in five years,” he 
replied, with a bitter laugh. 

She opened the gate at the end of the little 
walk before her door. He took her hand 
from the latch, drew off her glove. There 
was no ring upon it. 

“You burned it, I suppose ?” he said. 

“No,” she replied, quietly. “I have it 
somewhere.” 

She met his flashing eyes composedly. 

“Had you quite forgotten me?” 

“Nearly.” 

There was truth in the very color of her 
eyes. 

“Florence Morgan,” he said, “I was going 
to the bad very fast last night when your 
violets—I knew they were sent by you to 
Rae now—saved me. Do you care?” 

“Saved you from what?” 

“From selling my soul—from marrying a 
woman I did not love, for the sake of the 
ease her money would bring me.” 

She seemed indifferent. 

“You are not rich yet?” she said, after a 


“I am not poor. I could save you from 
16 


the care of your parents—they are living, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I could furnish you with more money 
than your slender toil brings now; but you 
do not care, I suppose. And yet I am not as 
bad as I was last night, when the breath of 
your violets came between me and the con- 
summation of my sin.” 

He looked away from her face then into 
the distance. She gazed at him steadily, 
seeing that he was happier for the thought, 
that it was not her he-was thinking of at the 
instant, but his own self-respect. For the 
first time her heart warmed towards him. 

“Paul,” she said, gently, “I have outlived 
the past. If you have wronged me, I freely 
forgive you.” 

“Do you forgive me?” he asked. “I won 
your love, and went to make a home for you; 
but for three years I have been living easily, 
while you were toiling on, unclaimed. Hew 
can I forgive myself?” 

“Perhaps there were palliating cireum- 
stances. For myself, I have a clear con- 
science, and regret nothing.” 

“Tam no loss to you, certainly,” he said, 
with a reckless laugh. 

She lifted her eyes quickly. She saw in 
his face what every good woman shrinks 
from in a man, but she laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“Paul, we both have the future.” 

“TI care nothing for mine,” he answered, 
treading down a clover bloom ruthlessly. 

“Then I care nothing for you.” 

“Flo,” he asked, putting out his hand to 
her, “do you think there is anything true, 
and strong, and good in me?” 

“If you were veered by violets, perhaps 
this,” putting her arm around his neck and 
her cheek on his breast, “ would keep you in 
the right direction.” 

“Nothing else will,” he said, holding her. 

“Then you shall not have me,” she said, 
looking him in the eyes and smiling. 

“You are right,” he said, penitently. “TI 
should be ashamed to go wrong with you in 
the world.” 

“ My poor little rusblight!” she laughed. 

When he walked away from her his only 
wish was to do right. But how? He opened 
the avenue gate of the Oaks with a feeling 
of intense shame. Everything confused him, 
He dreaded to go into the house—to meet 
Miss Athol—to face her old uncle, her 
mother, even the servants, who were s0 
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hatefully wise. He turned away under the 
trees, And followed a brook across the fields, 
trying to think to some purpose. Planning 
at midnight, he had anticipated courage to 
ask an interview with Miss Athol, and tell 
her the truth; that he did not love her; that 
his motives were mercenary; that he would 
be true to himself; that she must set him 
free. But by daylight, seeing her cross the 
terrace, with her stately, assured step, confi- 
dence vanished, and he turned away and 
gathered the violets which had always been 
Florence Morgan’s favorite flower. 

It was a delicate thing, a hard thing to do. 
Here was his test—he knew it—to be firm, 
and kind, and humble. She had lured him 
at the first, but he forgot that. He remem- 
bered only that he was to blame for the 
position in which he stood. 

He started up suddenly, and walked firmly 
towards the house. Half way there he met 
Madge Athol. 

“Please to turn back with me,” she said, 
hurriedly. “I want to speak to you.” 

He obeyed readily. 

“Paul,” she said, as they walked, “are you 
sure that you love me?” 

He changed color, expecting charges, 
reproaches. 

“Do you think that I do not, Madge?” he 
asked, gently. 
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“TI have thought sometimes that you did 
not, and it hurt me, for I thought I loved 
you; but now I should be glad if you dig 
not.” 

“Why?” 

“See here.” 

She gave him a letter to read, a genuine 
love-letter, signed with a man’s name. 

“T thought he was dead,” she said. “He 
was reported to have been lost at sea a year 
ago.” 

There was truthful and earnest feeling in 
her face. She looked worthy. to be loved and 
respected. 

“Dear Madge,” said Walraven, “we are 
both better free of the other. I know this 
friend of yours will have a happier wife than 
I should have had, had we married.” 

She did not comprehend all, but the main 
thing, that she was free, and went away to 
write her love-letter. Little Rae was buried 
the next day. He had found his happiness, 
too. We will all find it somewhere. 

But a better earthly day had dawned for 
these, our friends. Imperfections in the lives 
of Paul Walraven and Florence Morgan dis- 
appeared by the beautiful charm of their 
marriage. It was good for all that our hero 
had been “ veered by violets.” 


BLUEBELLS OF KAATSKILL. 
I stood beneath the rough and frowning crags, 


Watching Aurora chase the white-winged mists, 
Waiting expectantly, as one who lists 

For the grand hymn, after the organ’s hush, 
Thinking to hear, with one great sweeping rush, 


Earth’s full, melodious song of thankful praise! 


But all was silence! silence that was full 
Of mystic, pulsing music, that the ear 


Of earthbdrn mortals is not tuned to hear; 
Then lo! a sound, so sweetly, clearly fell, 
I gazed aloft, and said, “Each tiny bell 


Is joining in the chime from yonder ledge.” 


And while I gazed, a pearly hand swept down 


O’er the rough stone, amid the mass of blue, 
Showering the moss beneath with fragrant dew 
From out the tiny, azure, treasuring cells, 
And, as the bard unto the morning tells, 


She told that “all the world” was “beautiful.” 
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And all the day her song rang through my soul, 
And all the world seemed brighter than before; 
Until I thought, at last, perchance no more 
Her song will fall upon me, and I knew 
That shadows fell, and longer, longer grew, 

Creeping across the river towards the hills. 


Far had I wandered, down, and up again, 
Through ragged gorge and mazy turning glen, 
By rushing brook, and treacherous marsh and fen 
And when at last I saw the beacon light 
Flame off the cliff, and out into the night, 

The rounded moon lay on the eastern verge. 


The great desire had grown within my heart, 
To hear once more that sweetly-singing voice, 
And know my soul respond, rejoice! rejoice! 
For all the world is beautiful once more; 
And, longing thus, I waited by the door, 

Watching the stranger forms glide slowly past. 


One long, wide rift of moonlight, on the floor, 
Lay like a glory-fold, trailed from the sky, 
And there a splendor seemed to pass me by, 
And, shrined within the halo, seemed to wait. 
I knew that it was she, the incarnate 

Voice, sweetness, beauty, purity and love. 


She seemed to draw the moonlight where she stood, 
And wind it round her, cold, and white, and fair, 
Until the bluebells in her golden hair 
Were tipped and gilded with a subtile flame, 

And on her bosom glowed the bells the same, 

Rising and falling with each deep-drawn breath. 


My soul fell down in wonder at her feet. 
For me no past, no future,—life was filled,— 
And so I might have died, but something thrilled 
O’er all my heartstrings, as a strain sublime 
Had sounded, down through all the wastes of time, 
This anthem: “All the world is beautiful.” 


The Voice and she were one! at last—at last— 
My life-long want was satisfied, and she 
Was all the unknown part, that, one with me, 
Might fill my vacant, vague and wondering soul; 
Made up at last the long, unfinished whole 
Into the round perfectness of a man, 


And, while I stood, and gazed, and longed, and sighed, 
As if I would absorb her through my eyes, 
She passed into the darkness, but, as lies 
The bow of promise on the storm-cloud’s breast, 
The fair, sweet blossoms that her bosom prest 

Fell and lay before me, dear as life. 


She passed away. I have no trace, no token, 
Save those frail flowers, that lie upon my heart, 
And yet I know, not always thus apart— 


Not always thus divided—shall my soul 


Halt feebly onward towards its fatal goal; 


I know that we shall meet, my bride and I— 


And I will press the bluebells in her hand, 
And touch the wavy glory of her hair, 


And gaze unshamed upon her beauty rare; 
One long, long kiss will seal her mine at last, 
And thus, redeeming all the broken past, 


We two will fill the measure of our days. —CENoNE. 


Arlingford. The simple fishermen who lived 
on that rugged coast, and who were depend- 
ent upon the great house for many small 
kindnesses, which warmed their hearts even 
more than they softened their rough lives, 
regarded the family with a respect singularly 
alien to the rude irreverence of the American 
character, which scarcely tolerates a superior, 
and curiously scrutinizes every man’s creden- 
tials before allowing his worth. This old- 
fashioned sentiment doubtless grew out of 
their isolation, which exposed their tradi- 
tionary reputation to no merciless uprooting 
by the vandalism of the age, and partly, I 
hope, from the real merit of the family, their 
genuine claims to esteem. 

The Rothsays had been strong in numbers; 
princely sons and beautiful daughters main- 
tained the renown of the name. But at last 
a blight seemed to fall upon the race; 
children’s voices ceased to echo in the great 
halls; oftener and oftener the doors of the 
family tomb were thrown wide apart, and a 
coffin, so small that a single man could lift it, 
went down into the gloomy crypt, and was 
hid there with the light and hope of strong 
hearts, until it got to be a saying among the 
cottagers, that the Rothsays were born but to 
die. And so many and many a wise head 
was shaken over young Allan’s prospects, 
especially as the boy had an adventurous, 
daring temper that was not always held in 
check by prudence. 

* For once, however, in spite of old wives’ 
prophecies, fate relented. Allan grew up, 
lithe, and active, and brave, and proud; but’ 
before he had reached his majority again the 
doors of the gray old tomb were swung aside, 
and father and mother followed along the 
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Tue Rothsays were the great people of 


dark way. And so Allan Rothsay found 
himself without kindred on this side the 
water. Sometimes, when in a genial mood, 
he would tell stories of gay cousins who lived 
in the old country, and betray in such ways 
the instinctive longing for companions who 
shared his own blood. By-and-by, the long- 
ing took shape. There was an exodus of 
servants from the old house, and Mrs. Martin 
the housekeeper confidentially told her 
cronies that the young master was going 
abroad. 

“And it’s my opinion,” she added, with a 
sagacious nod, “that the lad’ll bring back a 
wife with him. There’s none in these parts 
good enough for him, and it’s natural he 
should look among his own kin for his bride.” 

“Are there any young ladies among them, 
do you know?” said her neighbor, sipping 
her tea. 

“Young ladies? Plenty of them, I'll war- 
rant, and young ladies worth a man’s wooing, 
too; not like your delicate things here, whose 
blood all goes out of their cheeks at a bit of a 
scamper, but rosy, splendid creatures, full of 
warm life to their fingers’ ends. There was 
Margaret Rothsay—she will be our Allan’s 
second cousin, and about his own age now. 
Eh! what a beauty she was as a child. Hair 
black as night, eyes that shone like diamonds, 
and a skin as white as. milk, except where in 
her cheeks and lips it beat the roses for red- 
ness. I should not wonder if he brought 
Margaret Rothsay back with him.” 

The haphazard guess came true. One 
day, about a year from that time, a carriage 
came driving up to the house, and Mrs. 
Martin, coming in great haste and in her 
trepidation tying on her black silk apron 
wrong side before, was met by a vision of 
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Joveliness that made her pause and cry out, 
“Arran!” in her astonishment. 

A lady in the conventional travelling-dress 
of silver gray, plain and plainly made, but 
worn as a queen wears her robes of state—a 
lady with black, jet-black hair and eyebrows, 
eyes dark and luminous, a soft, white skin 
that flushed and paled at every emotion, and 
smiling lips that did not know how to speak 
their happiness, met her at the door. 

“Don’t you remember me, Mrs. Martin?” 
said this creature. “Don’t you remember 
little Meg Rothsay, who used to tease you 
for currant-buns, and bread and butter with 
marmalade? You were a dear soul, easily 
coaxed, Mrs. Martin!” 

“The Lord love us!” said that lady, aghast. 
“Sure you’re never Margaret Rothsay ?” 

“Margaret Rothsay it is,” said Allan, who 
stood by with a radiant face. “Margaret 
Rothsay still, though she has been through a 
ceremony which changes some _people’s 
names. So, Mrs. Martin, let’s have the fatted 
calf killed and make merry; for the prodigal 
son has brought home his bride.” 

“Bless you, Master Allan?” said the good 
housekeeper, wiping her eyes. “If ’d known 
you were coming, I’d have given you a recep- 
tion worth having. O lad, if your mother 
could have lived to see this day!” And with 
this Mrs. Martin hurried away, leaving these 
two young people, who must henceforth be 
all the world to each other, alone, looking 
into each other’s eyes, each divining the 
other's thought, but too full-hearted to 
speak. 

True love is forever beautiful, but never 
more touching, more impressive in its sacred- 
ness, more heavenly in its suggestions, than 
when, springing up in pure, unsophisticated 
hearts, it supersedes all ties of kindred and 
home, all the interests that have clung 
around childhood, and grown strong with 
years, and is to each a kingdom and a home. 

These two, thus thrown upon each other, 
were infinitely happy. Allan had refined, 
artistic tastes, that gave him employment at 
home, and Margaret needed no more than to 
foster her husband’s genius and sanctify his 
hearth. And so, in this intimate communion, 
three years slipped away. 

There were two children now, Margaret 
and Lily, twins by birth, but already indicat- 
ing an unlikeness that was destined to grow 
with them, and sever them widely. Margaret 
inherited her mother’s splendid beauty; Lily 
was pale and puny, not a Rothsay at all. 
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“If I were at all superstitious, I should 
think some wicked sprite had stolen my child 
and substituted an ugly elf,” said the young 
mother, almost pettishly. 

Allan winced a little. He had a singularly’ 
tender heart, and all his sympathies went out 
towards the wee, pale baby that never cried, 
but followed him around with mute, dark 
eyes, and lay, silent and neglected, while her 
beautiful sister crowed and laughed on her 
mother’s bosom. 

“Dear Margaret, don’t speak so, don’t feel 
so. Lily is our baby, poor little thing! and, 
for my part, I love her just as well as if she 
were beautiful.” 

“But I don’t. I don’t love her half, or a 
tenth part, as well as I do my beautiful 
darling,” cried Margaret Rothsay, kissing the 
child in her arms. 

“That is wicked, Margaret,” said her hus- 
band, gravely. “Heaven help us if you do 
not outgrow that feeling!” 

Mrs. Rothsay was put out, for almost the 
first time vexed with Allan. Hitherto he 
had given hef all the attention that he 
bestowed upon her as a lover. But now, and 
still more as time went on, and the mother’s 
heart did not warm towards her weakling 
child, he turned to the poor little Lily, petted 
her, sang to her, and in many ways comforted 
the neglected life. Margaret Rothsay looked 
on all this with jealous eyes. It was unbear- 
able that even her own child should divide 
Allan Rothsay’s love with herself. It hard- 
ened her heart still more towards Lily, and 
sometimes she thought with terror that she 
almost hated her. 

It was in this way that the coldness grew 
up between Margaret and her husband. It 
grew and grew, until it became a great dark 
cloud that shadowed all the household, and 
shut out the sunshine of peace and love. 
Allan became reserved and almost morose, 
and Margaret developed a pride that one 
would never have suspected was latent in her 
nature. She was cold and scornful towards 
her peers, and insolent and contemptuous to 
her inferiors. The poor rarely came to the 
house now, or, if they did, they went empty- 
handed and sorrowful away. A little rill of 
charity flowed out through Mrs. Martin, who, 
poor woman, was perplexed and made miser- 
able by the turn affairs had taken—and this 
was all. 

One day, when they had been ten years 
married, Allan looked into his wife’s boudoir, 
saying: 
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“TI am going out in the boat. Wont you 
go, Margaret ?” 

The tone was the familiar one of long ago. 
Margaret’s heart leaped. But her crue! pride 
* would not give way. 

“No, I thank you,” she said, without lifting 
her eyes from her work. 

He lingered a little. 

“TI wish you would,” he said, presently, 
with some hesitation. 

“You can take Liiy with you,” said his 
wife, coldly. 

Allan, waited a moment longer. She pre- 
tended not to see the pain in his face, and 
went on composedly with her work. Pres- 
ently he turned away and went out. 

She saw him a moment afterwards going 
down the path towards the rocks, with Lily 
beside him. It occurred to her then that she 
had never noticed before that Allan was 
getting so bent. He had the look of an old 
man, though barely thirty-seven. The re- 
membrance of his expression, when she 
refused to go so coldly, smote her with 
remorse. Little Margaret cRme to her side. 
She was a bright, willful, imperious, beautiful 
child. 

“Why do you cry, mamma? Don’t cry! 
Don’t, I say! You are not my pretty mamma 
when you cry,” said the young queen, with 
authority. 

“Tam sorry I did not go with your papa,” 
said the mother. 

“Papa! Butwhy? He has Lily; and you 
always say he cares for nobody but Lily,” 
said the child, with some scorn. “Mamma, 
why doesn’t papa care for us as he does for 
Lily ?” 

Such talk as this was not unfrequent 
between Margaret and her favorite child; 
but on this occasion every word was a re- 
proach. Perhaps it was a premonition of 
coming disaster, that softened her heart so 
strangely. There are presages about us that 
we cannot explain; foreshadowings that 
haunt us against our will. 

All that afternoon Margaret Rothsay was 
singularly restless. She went about from 
room to room, failing to long occupy herself 
with anything. 

“Isn’t there a storm in the sky, Mrs. 
Martin ?” 

Mrs. Martin had come into the chamber 
where her mistress was to put away some 


‘Jinen. She looked at her, surprised for an 


instant, and then went to the window and 
looked out. 
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“A storm, sure enough, Mrs. Rothsay, ] 
wonder I didn’t notice those wild clouds 
seudding across the sky. Sure there’s g 
storm coming, and it'll be upon us before 
night. It looks much as it did the night the 
Cleopatra was wrecked right here before our 
eyes. O Mrs. Rothsay, ‘twas an awful sight! 
The sea black as ink, and the wind roaring 
so you couldn’t hear a person speak close at 
your ear; every minute or two a flash of 
lightning that showed us the ship with the 
waves tearing right over her, and a score of 
drowning wretches clinging to her masts, 
O, twas woful! But worse, next day, when 
the tide brought in the dead men, pale and 
ghastly, and left them at ‘your feet. [ 
never—” 

“Pray stop, Mrs. Martin! You know I 
never liked your stories of shipwreck,” said 
Mrs. Rothsay, impatiently. “If there’s really 
a storm coming, see that everything is made 
fast for the night.” 

Mrs. Martin went down stairs, and Mar- 
garet Rothsay tried to read. In vain, quite 
in vain; for the wind seemed to sing a 
requiem around the house, and Allan’s pale, 
sad, reproachful face gazed up at her from 
the cruel waves. 

In about half an hour Mrs. Martin came to 
the door. 

“Ys Mr. Allan out?” she said, in a startled 
tone. 

Mrs. Rothsay trembled, but she commanded 
her voice enough to say, coldly: 

“What if he is? Does any one want him?” 

“QO Mrs. Rothsay,” cried Mrs. Martin, in 
sudden distress, “ they say Mr. Rothsay went 
out with the boat, and, as sure as we live, 
he'll be drowned—he and Miss Lily!” 

For a moment Mrs. Rothsay felt herself 
turning to stone; but she rallied presently. 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Martin! You exaggerate. 
If Mr. Rothsay found the weather threaten- 
ing, he would go ashore by the nearest land- 
ing-place and come home along the sands. 
There is no occasion for alarm. Go away 
now, and don’t vex me with your idle 
alarms.” 

Mrs. Martin went away muttering some- 
thing about hard hearts, that her mistress 
half caught. The lady stood up, steadying 
herself by the chair, and a bitter, ghostly 
smile parted her wan lips. 

“They think I am indifferent to him—my 
Allan! Why, I never loved him in the hey- 
day of our bridal as I do now, and his coldness 


is killing me!” 
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The words ended in a dry, harsh sob. 

“Tf it were not for that—child—there 
might be peace between us again. O Allan, 
Allan,” she cried, “what would I give for my 
old place in your heart?” 


Down stairs the servants huddled together, . 


and watched the clouds, and said harsh 
things of their mistress, while up stairs that 
miserable woman walked the rooms, wringing 
her hands and talking to herself with the in- 
coherence of despair. 

The weather grew every moment, more 
hopeless. Two of the men-servants walked 
down to the shore presently, to see if there 
were any signs of the master. In a half hour 
or so, @ little boy from the fishing-hamlet 
came running to the house, with some news 
that he had picked up. Mrs. Martin loitered 
up stairs to Mrs. Rothsay’s chamber. That 
lady was standing in the middle of the room, 
waiting, with white, terror-stricken face, for 
the message. 

“O ma’am, Miss Lily is safe and will soon 
be here! She says her papa left her in the 
hut and himself crossed over to the island, 
and she fell asleep there, and so did not come 
home. And O! Mr. Allan may be safe, but I 
much fear—” 

The housekeeper stopped short in her 
speech. Mrs. Rothsay’s lips quivered strange- 
ly a half minute before she could speak. 

“When Lily comes, put her to bed, and, if 
there is any news of my husband, let me 
know.” 

Mrs. Martin went down stairs to find Lily 
already in the dining-room, the centre of the 
servants, and answering a host of questions, 
now and then stopping to cry for papa. 

“He left me in the hut, and said he would 
go over to the island,” she sobbed. “ Poor 
papa!” 

The servants shook their heads at each 
other. 

“Ttll be hard for the poor child if her papa 
never comes back,” whispered one. 

“Maybe ‘twill turn her mother’s heart 
towards her,” returned the cook. “I’ve 
heard as how sorrow changes folks wonder- 
fully sometimes. Perhaps it’s all for the best. 
I hope mistress may be led to see it so.” 

Mrs. Rothsay herself was comforted by no 
such pious reflections. Her whole soul was 
in rebellion. Remorse cut deep into her 
heart. She accused God in her madness; 
then she tried to pray, and could not. No 
one but herself ever knew how she passed 
that night. 


The next morning, some who had watched 
all night saw a fragment of a boat glide in on 
awave. They hastened to draw it out of the 
water and examine it more closely. Then 
they looked at each other in significant 
silence. It was Allan Rothsay’s boat, and he 
was undoubtedly lost in the gale. 

And so the waves closed over Allan Roth- 
say, and in a little while his name ceased to 
be upon the lips of men. For awhile some 
curiosity lived to know how his widow bore 
the bereavement. She was understood to be 
ill for some weeks afterwards, and the few 
who saw her could guess what the blow had 
been. Her beautiful black hair was threaded 
with silver, her eyes had lost their splendor, 
her cheeks were pale and thin. 

One day when Mr. Rothsay had been dead 
a month, Lily stole into the room where her 
mother lay. The child had not seen her 
since the accident. Some instinct had bade 
her keep out of her way. But now, she 
thought: 

“Mamma is asleep, and I might have one 
good look at her and she will never know it.” 

So the child tiptoed softly into the room, 
and stood a minute looking at the wan face 
on the pillow. Mrs. Rothsay stirred, half 
woke, and dimly saw the little figure in the 
dark room. 

“Ts that you, Margaret, love?” she said, 
languidly. 

“No, mamma,” said the little piteous voice. 
“It’s only me.” 

All weakness fled transiently from Mrs. 
Rothsay’s frame. She sat up erect. Her 
eyes flashed. A demoniac impulse lent her 
strength. 

“You? I hate you! Go away! I never 
want to see you again!” she cried, in frenzied 
tones. 

Lily ran crying out of the room. Mrs. 
Martin, who had listened at the door, received 
her in her arms, and soothed her as well as 
she could; but the stab went deep. People 
are careless of children’s feelings, even when 
they do not mean to wound. A child feels 
even an unintentional harshness, especially 
a child like Lily, whose natural sensitiveness 
had grown morbid. Lily never in her life 
forgot the agony of that moment. 

She had always known she was not her 
mother’s favorite—now she believed that she 
hated her. From that day she avoided the 
sight of her mother and became preternatu- 
rally grave and silent. , 

Perhaps it was the piteous, pale face that 
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last smote Mrs. Rothsay with compassion, 
perhaps it was her own heart which at last 
showed her the sin of which she had been 
guilty. Whatever it was the mother at last 
repented. She found herself yearning for 
her neglected child, longing to bridge the 
grief between them, but not knowing how, or, 
in her shame and contrition, not daring to 
make the attempt. 


And so in this miserable state of affairs the © 


swift years glided away, and the twins grew 
to woinanhood. 

At seventeen Margaret Rothsay was unani- 
mously pronounced a wonderfully pretty girl. 
Nobody could resist that perfect face and the 
arch, merry ways that were by no means the 
least of her charms. _But there were a few 
people who said there was something quite 
uncommon about that Lily Rothsay—that 
girl with the pallid Greek face, and the dark, 
wistful, tendereyes. And then a few persons, 
by chance or by stealth, hac heard her sing 
and were enchanted. 

“It’s a shame, Mrs. Rothsay,” sac a lively 
lady, one day, “to keep the owner of such a 
divine voice mewed up in a place like this. 
Why, the girl could make her fortune on the 
stage.” 


“Lily’s fortune is quite enough for her 
needs,” said Mrs. Rothsay, coldly. 

“O, of course,” persisted Mrs. Stanmore. 
“ Everybody knows that either of the Rothsay 
co-heiresses would be a great catch. But, 
really, it is almost selfish in you to deprive 
society of a star like Lily.” / 

“ Lily has never shown much fondness for 
society,” said her mother, uneasily glancing 
to the spot where she stood among her 
flowers. Just at this moment, the tall, straight 
figure moved away where Mrs. Rothsay knew 
no hint of the conversation could reach her. 
She did not know that no word had escaped 
her and that the girl’s heart was beating quick 
and strong. Was other life than this possible, 
she said to herself, with wild eagerness. 

The next day Mrs. Stanmore was quite 
startled out of her propriety, by a series of 
singular questions propounded with that 
directness which comes from an absorbing 
interest. 

“Mrs. Stanmore, do you admire my voice ?” 
said Lily, suddenly. 

“Why! Yes, my dear, every one must. I 
was telling your mother yesterday—” ; 

“TI know,” interrupted Lily. “ But I should 
need a great deal of instruction before I could 
be a great singer, and then how should I 
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make my way? I have nobody to help me, 
Whom should I study with, Mrs. Stanmore »” 

Mrs. Stanmore dropped her tatting in her 
extreme surprise. 

“ My dear Lily, how terribly in earnest you 
are. I was half in fun, you know; though, 
really, I am sure you could win a high place 
among vocalists. But I didn’t mean it serious- 
ly—” looking curiously at the intent face 
where the color flickered back and forth in 
the thin cheeks, and made it almost beautiful, 
“Your mother would never consent to it,” 
said Mrs. Stanmore, presently. 

Lily’s face grew hard. 

“TI should not ask her,” she answered, cold- 
ly. “My life is my own to do what I will 
with.” 

Mrs. Stanmore averred afterwards that she 
was quite frightened. She had never given 
that quiet girl credit for so much character, 
“Do you suppose, my dear, that there is 
any truth in those queer stories about Mrs, 
Rothsay’s partiality for Margaret ?” 

As for Lily, a new hope was born in her 
bosom. It did not perhaps become a steady 
purpose, but it was an occasional inspiration. 
When life seemed more than usually hard 
she used to turn away to dreams of renown 
and a life absorbed in art, and friends who 
loved her more for her own sake than for her 
arts. And so, fitfully, yet’ to much purpose, 
she studied eagerly, sought opportunities for 
hearing good music, and was surely if slowly 
improving. 

A year or two more went, and one day the 
postman brought letters, some prim, business 
looking epistles for Mrs. Rothsay, and a hand- 
ful of elegantly-addressed envelops for Mar- 
garet, in all the delicacy and perfume of 
young ladyhood, letters from her boarding- 
school friends. Lily had none, because she 
had not a friend in the world. ; 

Presently Margaret exclaimed: 

“O mother, here is a note from Cousin 
Douglass Rothsay. Can you believe it? He 
is coming to see us in company with Uncle 
Allan Rothsay.” 

Mrs. Rothsay grew pale while Lily flushed 
up redly and begged to see the letter. 

Margaret laughed archly as she gave it to 
her. 

“ He is four or five years older than we are, 
this cousin Douglass, and of course a fine 
man, or he wouldn’t be a Rothsay. He must 
fall in love with one of us, mamma, and I 
guess it will be me.” 


“You silly girl! Do you fancy every young 
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man must fall in love with you?” said her 
mother, smiling faintly. : 

“JT must say they show a remarkable in- 
clination to do so,” said Margaret, with an 
odd look. “But then it may be Lily. She is 


thinking of setting her cap at him. How 
interested she looks.” 


“Don’t, Margaret,” said Lily, with swim- 
ming eyes. “It isn’t that. It is—papa’s 
name,” she faltered. 

“Your father and his cousin were named 
alike,” said Mrs. Rothsay, rather unsteadily; 
“they were great friends until Cousin Allan 
went to India. They bore a singular resem- 
blance to each other too. It will be like 
receiving my husband back from the dead.” 

For an instant Lily’s eyes met her mother’s, 
and the natural sympathy, which even years 
of estrangement could not destroy, shone out. 
But the next moment Lily’s gaze drooped, 
her face grew indifferent and cold, and she 
rose and left the room. 

Mrs. Rothsay gazed after her with a sigh. 
How often now she felt the need of a warmer 
heart, a stronger mind, to lean upon than her 
petted, beautiful Margaret, ease-loving, and 
gay, and somewhat selfish as she was, owned. 
But she had put her child away willfully. She 
did not know how to draw her back. 

The next steamer was looked for with long- 
ing by Lily and Margaret, and with much 
dread by Mrs. Rothsay. One day it was an- 
nounced in the papers, and Margaret declared 
that their friends would lose no time in 
coming to them. 

. Nor did they. Almost before they expected 
it, the gentlemen came, and Lily hearing the 
stir, and running down stairs, found the party 
in the drawing-room, her young, handsome 
cousin, whom she would have known any- 
re by his likeness to old family miniatures, 
the other older man, yet still young, 
bronzed by eastern travel, and bearded like a 
Turk, but so resembling that picture of her 
father which had never for one instant faded 
from her memory, that her heart stood still, 
and she stopped, trembling too much to go 
forward. 

“You have another daughter, Cousin Mar- 
garet,” he was saying, at her entrance, and 
turning at the instant saw Lily. He put out 
both hands impulsively, and Lily forgetting 
everything ran forward, and was clasped in 
the warmest embrace she had known since 
she was a child—Lily, whom nobody ever 
kissed or pretended to love very dearly. 

“You are like your father, child,” said her 
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cousin, when he released her. “I hope you 
will let me take his place,” he said, with deep 
emotion. 


“Nobody can take my father’s place,” said 
Lily, warmly; “but I will love you very 
dearly for his sake.” 

“ Lily’s devotion to father’s memory is quite 
romantic,” said Margaret. “She was his 
favorite, while I was mother’s.” 


“Hush, Mavgaret! ‘There should be no 
favorites in fa.ailies. I trust—” she hesitated 
an instant and went on firmly—*I trust that 
I love my children alike,” said Mrs. Rothsay. 

Lily turned cold, wondering eyes upon her 
mother, and her color rose. A bitter thought 
came to her. Her mother was as insincere as 
she was cold-hearted. Mrs. Rothsay, meeting 
the look, divined Lily’s thought and was cut 
to the heart. Allan Rothsay caught the 
pitiful look in her face. 2 

“T am sure, Cousin Margaret,” he said, 
huskily, “ you have reason to be proud of both 
your daughters.” 

She smiled a slow, sad smile. 

“T am proud of them, if any heart so 
chastened as mine has been ean know such a 
feeling as pride;” and then she turned to 
Douglass, and with a gentle courtesy made 
the young man at home among them. 

Margaret, always at her ease, was already 
chatting merrily with him, and her vivacity 
was in strikifg contrast to Lily’s somewhat 
cold, absent manner. 

“Do you remember your father, my dear?” 
said Captain Rothsay, in a low tone. 

At the word Lily’s cheeks glowed, and her 
eyes filled with sudden light. 

“O yes,” she said, in a soft, tender tone. 
“You réminé me of him so strongly! You 
have his smile, his very look.” 

you think so!” 

Captain Rothsay had already turned from 
her and was watching Margaret. But in an 
instant, to Lily’s surprise he spoke again. 

“T have always been told that I resembled® 
my cousin, but my own remembrance of him 
is indistinct. Your father’s death was a great 
loss to you and—to your mother,” he added, 
with some hesitation. 

Lily looked at her mother and murmured: | 

“Yes. Mamma must have loved him.” 

“The circumstances, too, made it harder to 
bear, of course—I mean the uncertainty—for 
I suppose there was some uncertainty as to 
whether he was really drowned or no,” said 
Captain Rothsay. 

Lily looked at him in surprise. 
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“Ono, indeed! There was no doubt of it 

from the first,” she said, sadly. 

“No? Then you never entertained the 
hope that he might have—” 

Lily interrupted him with an _ eager 
exclamation : 

“Papa would never have left me. He would 
have known how miserable I should be!” she 
said, and then remembering how much of the 
family trouble she was involuntarily revealing, 
she got up hastily, excused herself and went 
away. 

The gentlemen were speedily domesticated 
in the family. The advent of the masculine 
element iu a household hitherto consisting 
only of women, makes a curious change in 
the home atmosphere. Margaret was delighted 
with the new order of things—to Lily it was 
a change; and no change could be otherwise 
than agreeable, and Mrs. Rothsay herself 
was not ill pleased. 

Douglass was generous, affectionate and 
manly. Ifhe should love either of the girls 
she would not be sorry. The young people 
were together all day, and Douglass was 
always gallant.and devoted, but even a 
mother’s sharp eyes could not detect any 
preference in his manner. If he talked and 
laughed most with Margaret, his manner 
towards Lily had a winning deference which 
more than compensated. If he liked to dance 
with Margaret, he was not lessefond of Lily’s 
singing. But very soon Mrs. Rothsay found 
cause for inquietude. It would be so natural 
for either Lily or Margaret to become in- 
terested in this attractive young cousin, and 
if any rivalry arose between them, she could 
hardly bear it. One day she confided her 
troubles to Captain Rothsay. .. 

“If either of my girls should get a hurt 
through my imprudence—particularly Lily—” 
she faltered. 

“Why Lily ?” and Captain Rothsay’s eyes 
questioned her keenly. 

» “Because,” she said, a painful flush creeping 
to her cheeks, “because Lily has already 
reason for complaint against me. It is a mis- 
erable story, Captain Rothsay—I can hardly 
tell it to you—but Lily might think—she 
would think—that I had intrigued for 

* Margaret, and—” 

She could not go on, and had to listen to 
Captain Rothsay’s kind advice. She could 
not turn her kinsman out of doors, he told 
her, and the mischief, if any there was, was : 
already done. She must hope for the best. 

Mrs. Rothsay was comforted. The presence 
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of this man, who showed such a tender, re- 
spectful interest in her and hers, who looked 
at her with the face of her dead Allan, had a 
strangely soothing effect upon her. 

Mrs. Rothsay was in the prime of life. Her - 
matronly beauty was without a flaw. Gossip- 
ing acquaintances were already busy with 

speculations, and by-and-by they came to 

Lily’s ears. She was deeply hurt and angry. 

“Mamma marry again! It would be 
treachery to my father’s memory,” she said, 
with vehemence. 

“Nonsense, Lily! Do lay aside your high- 
flown notions,” Margaret answered, lightly, 
“Tam sure I think it would be a very good 
thing. Mamma is quite young enough to 
marry again. When we go away—as of course 
we shall—she will be very lonely, and this 
marriage would prevent all that.” 

Lily’s face did not brighten. 

“T don’t see why you should object unless 
you are fond of him yourself,” said Margaret, 
rather satirically. 

Lily reddened. 

“Tam fond of him but not in that way,” 
she said, quietly. She knew she had grown 
to love him dearly, or rather that he had 
taken a place in her heart which had been 
waiting for him, and she thought he had 
liked her. It had been comfort to her morbid 
hunger for love to think that he cared more 
for her than for any one else. And now her 
mother had come between them. Lily’s heart 
was full of hard thoughts, when Margaret 
said, suddenly, and with a little uneasy laugh: 

“Which of us do you think Cousin Douglass 
likes best ?” 

The roses fluttered away from Lily’s cheek 
as she said, hastily: 

“What a strange question—how should I 
know, and what does it matter?” 

“Tt matters a great deal,” said Margafet, 
with decision. “Don’t be a hypocrite, Lily. 
You know he would be a splendid match for 
either of us. And now I am going to tell you 
Something. If he chooses you I shan’t make 
any fuss about it. I’m going to be meekness 
and sweetness personified. And if he should 
fancy me I hope you wont do anything tragic, 
Lily, but take it as coolly as I should.” 

Lily’s head was lifted and her face had its 
haughtiest expression as she said, coldly: 

“You need not fear that I shall disturb 
your happiness. I assure you I am quite in- 
different as to how my Cousin Douglass dis- 


"poses of his heart, or, what is more to the 


purpose, his reputation and his fortune.” 
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Margaret gave a little incredulous laugh, 
and said, presently : 

“J don’t pretend to be indifferent to a rep- 
utation and a fortune, especially when such a 
charming person goes “along with it. Anyhow, 
don’t let us quarrel, Lily,” she said. 

Margaret liked to have things go smoothly. 
She did not want Lily to be absurd or do any- 
thing tragic as she said, if Douglass chose her, 
as she believed he would. But she wanted 
Lily to be comfortable and make a good 
match, and she resolved that when she was 
married to Douglass, “ Lily should go abroad 
and have a chance to make conquests, if only 
Lily wouldn’t go and be absurd.” 

Lily was quite unconscious of Margaret’s 
intentions towards her, but she was conscious 
of a singular inward illumination. The flame 
of her life burned more vividly every day. 
Her face, her form, her voice, acquired a new, 
delicious grace. Her complexion, sometimes 
pale and sallow, grew wonderfully white and 
transparent, and the evanescent rose that 
visited her cheeks, and the luminous splendor 
of her eyes, were something too rare and fine 
for mortals. 

Mrs. Rothsay watched her with hidden 
anxiety, Captain Rothsay with an inex- 
pressible tenderness that yearned over but 
did not quite understand her. Young Douglass 
was not quite deep or quick enough in his 
intuitions to divine her but he saw and felt 
the change. 

“ Lily sings more gloriously every day and 
grows more beautiful,” he said, one day, after 
she had been at the piano delighting him with 
one delicious song after another. And then 
he, too, sauntered out into the garden, whither 
she had fled, and coming upon her in one of 
ee shaded walks put out his hand to detain 


“Why do you flee from me, Lily?” he said; 
and as he stood there looking into the gracious 
face as fair and pure as the laburnum blossoms 
over her head, I am not sure that he did not 
falter for an instant in that allegiance that he 
had sworn only a few hours before. 

There was a minute of full silence while 
Lily’s pulses throbbed strangely. Suddenly a 
crimson flush swept up to the young man’s 
face. 

“T hope you don’t hate me, Lily,” he said, 
with a sudden effort; “because I am to be 
your brother,-you know.” 

If any sweet hope died in Lily’s heart at 
that moment she gave no sign. She was quite 
‘apable of dying, herself, without a word. — 
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There was only a little sharp strain in her 
voice, which Douglass was too much flurried 
to notice, as she said: 

“Hate you, Cousin Douglass? O no! I 
thought you knew that [liked you very much. 
So you’re to be my brother! I am very glad, 
I’m sure. Tell me all about it.” 

And so they walked back to the house, and 
Douglass was not more than half-pleased by 
the quiet interest in her manner, only, as he 
left her, he wondered what made her hand so 
cold—cold as ice, although the bland warmth 
of May was abroad. So he told her, and she 
answered laughingly that she was a child of ” 
the tropics, and he must not be surprised if 
some day she fled to her natural home. And 
so laughing she went away from him. 

A few hours later, and the news was pro- 
mulgated to the household, and Lily listened 
with smiling composure, and bore her mother’s 
scrutiny so well that Mrs. Rothsay was quite 
at a loss to understand “ that inscrutable girl,” 
and even Captain Rothsay caught himself 
wondering if Lily was like other women in her 
mental constitution. : He used to listen, while 
those sublime chorals came floating up to him, 
and fancy that she was only made for the 
company of the angels, whose singing could 
hardly be diviner than hers. 

And so the summer waxed and waned, and 
soft-footed autumn came on apace. Lily was 
daily abroad in the glowing woods, and came 
home at nightfall with a flush as hectic as 
theirs upon her thin cheeks. 

Within the house all was now busy prepar- 
ation, for Margaret’s wedding-day came on 
apace, and Lily was, as she thought, forgotten. 
And so she matured her plans which for a 
long time had been floating undefined in her 
mind, and went one day to Mrs. Stanmore’s 
for a week’s visit—‘a most inconsiderate 
thing in Lily,” said Margaret, “when she 
knew I wanted her help about the trousseau.” 

But the trousseau was doomed to remain 
forever unfinished if it waited for Lily’s hands, 
for, when, at last, Thomas was sent to bring 
her home, he came back with the appalling 
news that Lily left that lady’s after one day’s 
stay, and Mrs. Stanmore was utterly ignorant 
as to her whereabouts. Upon the confusion. 
and distress occasioned by this announcement 
came a short, cold note from Lily herself, 
written just on the eve of sailing for Europe, 
with her duty to her mother and sister, and 
her love: to Captain Rothsay—“ no one need 
be uneasy about her, for she was sure of 
success in her chosen profession. Already 
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distinguished amateurs had prophesied won- 
derful fame for her—” and so on, through 
pages that showed how her art had taken 
possession of her to the exclusion of all human 
affections. There Was something in this letter 
that struck them all with remorse. . 

Mrs. Rothsay shut herself up alone, and it 
was only after long and urgent entreaties 
that Captain Rothsay found his way to her. 
Then he could have wept at the sorrow in her 
face. 

“Don’t grieve so, Margaret!” he said, 

_ tenderly. 
' You don’t know what cause I have,” she 
said, almost wildly, “ you don’t know what an 
unnatural mother I have been, what a wicked 
wife. The dislike I conceived for Lily sepa- 
rated me from my husband, wrecked the 
peace of the gentlest heart I ever knew, and 
at last drove him from me to death. Why, 
Allan Rothsay, there has not been a day for 
ten years that I have not seen his face, as I 
saw it, pale with pain, when he stood by the 
door there and made his last appeal to my 
love. And then, when that wretched news 
came of his death, I wreaked my grief upon 
Lily. I hated her as the cause of all. And 
now she has gone, and I shall never get her 
forgiveness or cease to suffer from remorse.” 

She spoke with a strong despair that was 
more awful to see than any tempestuous grief 
would have been. Captain Rothsay stood 
before her, his face pale and set. 

“Don’t despair, Margaret. Allan has, I 
know, forgiven you.” 

“Forgiven me! Why, do you know how 
bitter it was to him?” she said, suddenly 
looking up. “He loved me so, you know. 
Afterwards he must have hated me. I was 
his wife, and his wife had turned against him 
—his own wife,” she said, sobbing. 

“No, no! He never hated you! If he was 
here now he would say that his heart had 
never known ‘anything but love and pity for 
you—the fondest love that has yearned to you 
all these years, and has at last drawn him 
back to you, to know if haply there were any 
of the old affection left to which he could 
appeal. Margaret, Margaret, my wife, you 
have not known me!” 

She gave him a long, eager look and then 
with a low cry, fell upon her knees at his feet. 
But he lifted her in his arms, saying, 
tremulously : 

“Not to me, not to me! God is good, and 
knows our weakness. And you, too, have 


something to forgive!” 


Afterwards, when her great humiliation 
was lost in the blessed surprise, the joy of 
being loved and forgiven, he told her of all 
his wanderings abroad and the desire, at last 
grown too strong to be resisted, which had 
prompted him to return to her in disguise. 

“When I went out that day, I took Lily a 
little way with me, and then the impulse 
came to go away, to forget our trouble, if I 
could, in absence. And so I brought the child 
back and left her on the beach, and put out 
again. Then the storm came and my boat 
was wrecked, and I barely saved myself by 
swimming. And then I wondered if you 
would not be happier without me, and so 
gradually the resolve grew up to steal away 
and let you believe I was dead, as I knew you 
must. And so after much wandering I joined 
my Cousin Allan in India, and, dead to all 
the world but him, I lived until a year ago, 
when he was seized with fever and died, beg- 
ging me to forget the past and return to you. 
But I dared not trust the love I thought I had 
lost, and so I came unknown. And now, 
Margaret, we will go in search of Lily, and all 
misunderstandings shall be cleared up, and 
we will be very patient with her, blaming our- 
selves as we do.” 

“No one is to blame but me,” said Mrs, 
Rothsay, humbly. 


A debutante was to appear in Milan. Now 
all the world knows that the opera-goers of 
Milan are the mot severe and exacting of 
critics, and that if an artist succeeds in pass- 
ing their ordeal, she is forever safe from the 
detractions of censure. None know this 
better than the fastidious Milanese, and it was 
not to be supposed that they should disturb 
themselves over the debut of a young girl whe 
might or might not be a flower in the 
garden of song. So there they sat, calm and 
immovable in the satisfaction of conscious 
superiority, a solid sea of faces which filled 
the house from floor to dome. 

Of course there were a great many foreign- 
ers present, a majority of them volatile 
Americans who chatted in a light way, 
extremely trying to the decorous Milanese. 

But in one box was a group, silent and 
motionless with expectation, with perhaps 
other emotions not easily defined. A good 
many glasses were attrdcted by this group; 
the pale, matronly lady showed Tteminiscences 
of remarkable beauty, the gentlemen were 
distinguished-looking, and a lovelier blond 
than the young girl the cold north never se 
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forth to tantalize the warm-blooded south 
withal. 

As the moments passed, and the premoni- 
tory strains of the orchestra were heard, the 
audience grew still, and a breathless hush 
settled all over the house. Mrs. Rothsay leaned 
close to her husband, and a deadly pallor 
crept up to her face. ° 

“What is it, Margaret?” said he, tenderly. 

“JT cannot bear it, I cannot,” she whispered. 
“If we could only have seen her first !” 

They had been three days in the city and 
had been quite unable to get access to her. 
Captain Rothsay’s story was listened to with 
polite incredulity. He saw that he was re- 
garded as a gentlemanly lunatic. Mademoi- 
selle Lilia saw no one until’ after her debut, 
was all the answer he could win. Lily never 
knew who knocked and waited at her door in 
vain. 

At last the instruments broke into a majes- 
tic symphony, and the curtain glided up. A 
young girl stood there alone, a girl with a 
white face framed by bandeaux of dark hair, 
with deep, passionate eyes that shone like 
stars. 

The opera was Verdi’s Macbeth, a work 
alien to the taste of the ‘Italians and therefore 
peculiarly trying to the young debutente. But 
through all the sleep-walking scene the still- 
ness of the house was profound; and when in 
a passionate aria the most plaintive, perfect 
voice they had ever heard stole on the 
listeners, the critical Milanese were enchanted. 

When the curtain went down, a storm of 
applause that rolled up in successive bursts 
like the waves of the ocean, shook the theatre, 
and just as it died out, that slight figure and 
inspired face was before them again and 
everybody’s breath was stilled. 

This time it was a tender love song, a 
wailing, sorrowful, minor strain, that seemed 
toembody all possibilities of woe, that brought 
tears to all eyes, and made all hearts throb 
with exquisite sympathy. 
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When the applause was renewed, she 
turned her white face to the audience and 
bowed—then the dark, beautiful head seemed 
to droop for an instant, the slender shape to 
waver before their eyes, and almost instantly 
a crimson stain broke from her lips and 
flowed over her white garments, and she sank 
fainting to the floor, while wild cries of terror 
and pity resounded through the house. 

Mrs. Rothsay was taken out in a swoon. 
But as soon as consciousness returned, she 
said: 


“I must see her. My child is dying and I 


must see her.” 


And now the physician himself gave orders 
that the people who showed such an extraor- 
dinary interest in mademoiselle should be 
admitted, mademoiselle was indeed dying he 
told them. She had sung her swan-song. 

And so at twilight, not long after, they all 
stood around the bed where Lily lay among 
her pillows almost happy at last. She held 
her father’s hand. She would not lose sight 
of him after she knew he was her father. 

“Don’t cry, mamma!” she was saying. “I 
have not a thought of hardness towards you. 
I would love you if 1 could—indeed, I do 
begin to love you—you have been so kind to 
me.” 

Some one else stirred just then. Lily’s eyes 
followed him. A light that changed her like 
a flush of color came over her face. 

“Douglass pities me,’ she whispered. 
“Papa, I thought I loved him once but I 
don’t know. It seems very unreal now. 
Nothing seems real to me except the world 
where I am going—and you—O, I would not 
leave you out.” 

It was at daybreak she went. The bell of 
the great cathedral close by tolled her requiem 
—and so the lonely life was ended. But the 
Milanese have not forgotten the pure star 
that shone for an instant and then faded in 
the transcendent light of heaven. 
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ECHO LAKE. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 


It was only the other night, my dear, 
As we sat in the sunset’s haze, 

While the western glories, golden bright, 
Tllumined our common ways, 

That you told me how, once, on a moonlight eve, 
In a summer now told with the past,— 

That past which seemed an unchangeable joy, 
Whose brightness no cloud could o’ercast,— 


That tossed on the waves of an upland lake, 
With one beloved by your side, 

Above and around you the mountain cliff, 
And below the rippling tide; 

How the jubilant song that your heart sent up, 
And the loving words let fall, 

Came echoing clear in many a tone, 
Tossed back by the mountain wall. 


If you laughed, the very air was rife 
With the spirit of your glee; 

And the simplest cadence grew a strain 
Of multiplied melody! 


And you told how fair the picture seemed, 
As you traced its outlines o’er— 

The shadowy lake, with its dimpled wave, 
And mountain-girdled shore. 


And thinking it o’er as I sat alone 
After you said, “ Good-night!”— 
Thinking of lake, and upland shore, 
And the clouds on the mountain height, 
It seemed to me that our hearts held claim 
To Echo Lakes of their own, 
Where, wafted back from memory’s hill, 
Comes many a cherished tone. 


Over and over again they come; 
But often we look, in vain, 

For a glimpse of the vanished, forms that gave 
Such worth to the echoing strain. 

Yes, the lakes lie deep in all our hearts, 
And the higher memory’s wall, 

All the more safe curl the peaceful waves, 
And sweet the echoes fall, - 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Ir was a day in the stormy November, 
nearly half a century ago. In an old castle 
in the west of Ireland, on the wildest and 
rockiest part of Connaught’s sea-coast, sat 
a young girfl, looking out upon the stormy 
waters. Fair as one could be who lived out 
of doors so much, with luxuriant auburn hair, 
eyes from whose azure depths gleamed a 
world of life and love, and luxurious red lips 
which set her pearl-white teeth off charming- 
ly, she looked very lovely now, as a pensive 
shade of sadness stole fitfully now and then 
over her features. A rugged English girl, yet 
the greater part of her life had been spent 
among relatives here in this neighborhood. 

The castle itself was one of the wildest- 
looking and romantic places on the whole 
sea-coast. It was an immense building, more 

“than haif in ruins; but that which was fitted 
up for.the museyof the family was very com- 
fortable, although old-fashioned. It stood on 
a bold headland, with the ruined side sloping 
down towards the water, which, when a storm 
raged at high tide, dashed itself in spray over 
the walls, Near the castle there was a long 


flight of steps cut in the solid rock, which led 
down to a little sandy cove, the only thing 
within several miles which could lay claim to 
the name of a harbor, for the coast is pro- 
verbially rocky and dangerous. On the top of 
the cliff were perched several fishermen’s 
huts; and on the shore, above high-water 
mark, a number of boats were generally 
moored, with a number of nets stretched out 
to dry. It was indeed a desolate and roman- 
tie place, with not a tree to be seen, plenty of 
bog, magnificent rocks and myriads of sea- 
fowl. . 

On this afternoon the sea was tempestuous, 
not having abated very materially since the 
storm of the day before, which had raged 
with unusual violence all along the coast, in 
which many a brave vessel had gone down. 
Ata window which commanded a view of the 
stormy waters, sat Helen Seavers, before men- 
tioned, looking out upon their desolation. 
Occasionally she assisted her natural eyes by 
a glass which lay near, and now and then 
murmured a gentle prayer for those upon the 
waters, in whatever clime or country. And 
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these thoughts naturally impelled her to take 
a hasty retrospective view of her own life for 
a few years previous, which the reader may 
feel interested in. 

A few years before, belonging to a party of 
pleasure-seekers traversing the continent, they 
had encountered another party in the Swiss 
mountains, one member of which she had 
taken a great liking to. This was a young 
Frenchman, named D’Arblay. Like them, he. 
was travelling in search of the beautiful and 
picturesque in nature; and, as there were 
fewer travellers in those days than now, there 
were fewer restraints to social intercourse 
than now-a-days. So, as the parties journeyed 
together for a few days, it was not long before 
Helen learned who he was, and all about him. 
He was the only son of a rich Parisian mer- 
chant, whose house had branches in many of 
the Europe: * cities. 

The travellers seemed mutually pleased 
with eath other, during the time that they 
remained im each other’s company. There 
was something frank and generous about the 
young Frenchman’s general deportment, 
which completely won the heart of her father; 
and his polished manners, and rich resources, 
and refinement of mind made an equally 
favorable impression on Helen. 

But they had been in each other’s company 
only a few days when the young Frenchman 
was suddenly summoned home by his father, 
on urgent business: So, with regrets that 
' neither made an effort to conceal, the two 
prepared to separate, but not before an 
engagement had taken place between them. 

The pleasure of the summer jaunt was now 
over with Helen; and it was not long before 
she separated hetrsgif from the party and re- 
turned home. But here she was no better 
contented, and soon she announced her in- 
tention of visiting her relatives at Holly 
Castle, on the coast of Connaught. 

“Why, child!” exclaimed her father, “ what 
can possess you to desire to go to such a 
bleak, desolate place as that in this dreary 
weather! It is pleasant enough in the sultry 
days of July and August; but you would find 
it very lonesome now.” 

“I know, father,” she replied; “but I feel 
restless, and somehow this tame English 
scenery of lawn and villa tires me dreadfully 
with its monotony. I want something out of 
the usual course. Iam afraid the grandeur 
and sublimity of Scotch and Swiss mountains 
have spoiled me,” she added, half-playfully, 
seeing a look of puzzled, painful anxiety cross 
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her father’s usually calm and placid features. 

So her father’s consent was given, although 
she did not hear his sotto-voce remark as he 
turned away. 

“T am afraid it is something besides scenic 
grandeur that has spoiled my pretty Helen. 
Well, God grant that he be noble and honest! 
It is hard for us fathers, who have cared so 
lovingly for our treasures for a score or more 
of years, to give them into unworthy hands!” 

It was already late in October when Helen 
reached Holly Castle, and the weather was 
unusually stormy. Yet, despite this, and 
though the wind was often quite chilly and 
piercing, she delighted in scrambling along 
the coast, and watching the breakers as they 
came plunging in like unreined sea-horses. 

This afternoon it was rougher than usual, 
and every appearance indicated that the storm 
of the day and night before was not entirely 
over. On the contrary, though the sun was 
shining brightly, there were a few dark clouds 
here and there, now and then joined by others 
that suddenly came into view from no one 
knew where, which betokened a renewal of 
the storm at no distant hour. 

Helen, sitting at the window, and now and 
then looking through a telescope at objects 
along the coast, was sadder than usual, al- 
though there was a flush upon her face that 
said her sadness was not of a hopeless kind. 
The truth was, that afternoon she had heard 
from D’Arblay for the first time since parting 
from him nearly three months before. He 
had written, of course; but the letters had 
been forwarded twice, and consequently con- 
sumed a great deal of time in reaching their 
destination. And there had been a bit of un- 
pleasant news in the last letter he had written 
—for she had received several in a bunch— 
which it was hard for her to realize must be. 
The house with which he was connected had 
large possessions in America, and it was 
necessary for him to sail at once to see about 
important interests and negotiations then 
pending. 

“I may start within a fortnight,” he said, 
“and may not write again till on the eve of 


departure, and then maybe but a few lines; 


but, once on the vessel, and with the cares of 
business banished for a while from my mind, 


T shall have leisure to writélinore at4ength to 


her I love, and tell her how dreary life would 
be were the separation to be more than a 
temporary one.” 

With this letter kaleidoscoping the emo- 
tions of her mind into varied vivid and 
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-make headway against the wind, which, 


although not blowing exactly towards the 


shore, was still by no means favorable for her 
putting out to sea. The vessel, however, 
seemed to succeed; and, before night closed 
down, she was rapidly leaving the coast. 

“ How strange that I should take such an 
interest in that vessel!” Helen said to herself. 
“Yet even this moment my poor Louis may 
be on the stormy waters, and even clinging to 
a floating spar to save himself from the fury 
of the billows. He may have been upon the 
ocean a week, and now be far from here. Ah! 
once a lover is upon the deep, how kindly the 
heart throbs at the distress or danger of any 
one who shares his hardships and perils! I 
never realized what a sailor’s life must be till 
he I love is, with them, at the mercy of the 
waves, and subject to the will of Him who 
rides the tempest and the whirlwind as safely 
and serenely as the breath that ascends in 
praise from the humblest hamlet in the land.” 

That night Helen awoke a little past mid- 
night, from a most painful dream. In her 
sleep, she beheld the same vessel that she had 
watched during the afternoon; but it had not 
the gallant appearance she then beheld. It 
seemed that one of her masts was gone, and 
she no longer obeyed the helm. But.on she 
came, despite the exertions of the brave crew, 
on, on, in full career, till she struck on the 
“ Spaniard’s Rock,” a sunken reef, the situa- 
tion of which had often been pointed out to 
her as the place where a Spanish galleon had 
been wrecked more than a hundred years 
before. - 

At thes moment she awoke; but the dream 
left a most unpleasant sensation upon her 
mind. She arose, and went to the window; 
buf the night was dark, the wind roared 
loudly, and the raim fell again in torrents, and 
she could see nothing. But she could plainly 
pera the waves, as they lashed 
themselves upon the beach, and sent their 

spray flying far upon the rock-ridden. shore. 
So she reluctantly returned to bed, ejacula- 


ting, over and over again, as she verged upon 
the regions of slumber, 
tunate vessel!” 

But she had hardly oun into a doze, when 
she started up, fancying that she heard a 
succession of screams. Hastily wrapping a 
cloak about her, she .rushed to another room 
in the castle, and another, rousing the in- 
mates, and in a few words communicating 
her alarm, Then, with the assistance of the 
fishermen, a fire was kindled on the cliff, the 
rain holding up dbout that time. This was 
all that could be done then. The storm was 
again tremendous; and, even if boats could 
have lived upon the boiling ocean, the night 
was pitch dark, and no one knew in what 
direction to steer to aid the sufferers. 

Slowly the hours rolled away, and the gray 
light of morning at last crept over the eastern 
hills. There was no longer any doubt as to 
the unfortunate vessel’s fate; chests and bales 
of goods were every few minutes cast ashore, 
but as yet no dead bodies. 

At breakfast that morning, Helen was ab- 
sent. An hour.passed, and still she did not 
appear. Getting alarmed, the family turned 
out to search for her; and, guided by the 
fishermen, who had seen her go out, they 
followed her track for a couple of miles along 
the rocky coast, when the path abruptly ter- 
minated. They were now at a loss what to 
do; but, looking down by chance, one of them 
was startled to see some one hundreds of feet 
below, on a little sandy inlet at the foot of the 
cliff, that resembled Helen, and yet it seemed 
impossible, for none but the most adventurous 
scramblers could descend that dreadful cliff. 

Meantime let us follow Helen, From the 


moment she heard the scream she was 


strangely agitated; and somehow she could 


not avoid associating that scream, the ship of 


the day before, and her dream thereof, with 
herself. Try as she would, she could not 
drive the fantasy from her head; and accord- 
ingly she was almost beside herself until the 


first streak of daylight streamed across the 
hills, and settled upon the bleak waters. | 


Then, with a feeling and an enthusiasm she 
could not account for, she stole out of the 
castle, and took the path down to the verge of 


the cliff There she stood, and watched the 


hosts of light march over the waters, and dis- 
perse the legions of darkness. But, though 
she strained her eyes to the utmost limits of 
sight, and took: in all within their range, 
naught of the vessel could be seen. Here and 
there a chest or bale of goods faintly discern- 
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fblé now and then at a point where the 
breakers were less mouritainous, but no other 
signs that there had ever been a thing of 
grandeur and beauty, freighted with scores of 
human lives, upon the crael waters. Yes; 
what is that? Her eyes were strained to 
their utmost tension, and discovered what she 
made out to be a mast, with a portion of sail 
still hanging to it. Ath! that that only had a 
tongue, to tell its tale of distress! But what 
is that? Looking closer, she discovered some- 
thing else attached, which in a few moments 
she made out to be a human being, lashed to 
it, Ah! why was she not endowed with 
wings? Down, down the craggy side of the 
precipice she climbed, with the sure-footedness 
of the mountain goat; down, down, over 
heights that at other times would have made 
her dizzy. But what mattered it now? Was 
not the lifé of a Human being at stake? and 
was her life of any more value thati another? 
Perhaps she should be able’ to fan into the 
flame of life a spark that was'well nigtrex- 
tinet; or, if too far gone, maybe learn some- 
thing of the vessel and her brave crew. 
Down, down; and at last she stood upon 
the beach, with panting heart and bruised 
limbs. Bnt now she was on a level with the 
waters, and fora time shie looked in vain for 
the mast. Bat not long. Goon she saw it 
rising and falling mechanically with the waves, 
and once she thought a head was raised faint- 
ly towards her, and a hand reached forth as 
in supplication. O, why could she not walk 
the troubled waves, as did the blessed Lord 
on Galilee, and pluck this poor waif of hu- 
manity from the torture of the cruel, buffeting 
billows? Why was there no boat near, even, 
that she could paddle out to his relief? Did 
ever anything float so wretehedly slow as that 
mast, sweeping onward to the beach? Ah! 
swiftly enough those seemed to go that bore’ 
other poor fellows further up, and dashed 
them, lifeless, against the yawning teeth of 
rocks that mangled their’ poor bodies till the 


beads of foam were as rubies in the faintly’ 


gleaming light! Nearer and nearer, and at 
last, unable to wait longer, the poor girl 
waded in to her knees, but was soon warned 


of her foolhardiness by being thrown violently’ 


back, and wetted through and through, by an 
enormous wave that at the same’ time thre 


the mast and its oceupant high up~a« the 


Starting instantly to her fect, Helen felt’ 
mechanically for an instrument with which to 
sever the cords that bound the man to his 
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life-preserver, if indeed his life were preserved, 
and her hand rested upon her scissors. 

“Poor fellow!” she exclaimed, cutting vig- 
orously away, “he surely cannot be dead. 
Ah!” she continued, brushing his long hair 
from his face, and placing her hand upon his 
temple, “if some one will only be kind to him, 
if ever he should be wrecked upon a foreign— 
O God of heaven! is it indeed he? And I 
have not placed myself in all this danger for 
astranger! Ah! the good God knew whom he. 
was sending to the rescue! Louis! dear 
Louis! my own darling! look up! answer me, . 
if only but once !” 

Kissing the cold face again and again, and 
rubbing the pulseless hands, for a moment 
the reaction was too great, and everything 
seemed turning dark, 


She was brought to consciousness by what»), 


seemed a deluge of water sweeping over hem 
Opening her eyes, and springing to her feet, . 
she saw that she must have lain there some — 
time; for the tide was coming rapidly in 
again, and in a short time more would have 
completely covered them. Seizing hold of the 
helpless body of poor D’Arblay she exerted 
all her strength, and pulled him a few feet 
further up the beach, and again began chafing 
him to.restore circulation. 

“Will no one ever come?” she exclaimed, 
passionately, at length, looking wistfully up 
the cliff. “They must have missed me, and 
began the search. He will surely die unless 
help reaches us soon.” 

A few moments later, strong arms were 
carrying the inanimate person to a neighbor- 
ing fisherman’s hut, and tender tones were 
saying words,of praise to the noble girl. But 
she walked listlessly by the side of her ship- 
wrecked lover, hearing nothing, only gazing 
intently upon his blanched features. 

Arriving soon at a hut, and flannels and 
spirits being brotight into requisition, the life 
currents flowell again in the veins of Louis 
D’Arblay; but it was a longtime before Helen . 


Seavers knew it. Many days she'lay between. _ 


life-and death, a dreadful brain fever striking 
her down at the very door of the fisherman's 
hut. 

From the moment the crisis was passed, 
Lovtis’s name never passe? her lips; though 
vetore *hat time, while wai@elirious, that 
was the pn.‘ntive ery af all It brought 
tears to the eyes of all watchers, to hear her 
pitéous beseechings'to have him given back to. 
her; and, when the weather was stormiest, 
her ravings were the loudest. 
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It was a mild day on which the crisis was 
passed, and for a week after; at the end of 
which time she began to grow quite strong 
again. 

“I am glad to see you looking so well,” said 
her aunt, one day, about this time, coming 
into her room. 

“It matters very little to me,” said she, 
sadly. “Since the great desire of my life 
could not be given me, it matters little that 
such a paltry thing as my life should be given 
back to me. But, if I must live, I only ask 
that I shall be permitted, as soon as possible, 
to go back to England and peace. I never 
shall see or hear of the rocky shores of Con- 
naught, but with a shudder.” 

“But should you like to see a visitor to-day ? 
He is—” 

-Q, my father! of course. How kind of him 


ie gome! I shall go home with him so gladly. 


Tet me see him at once.” 

The good-natured aunt at once withdrew; 
and, & moment afterwards, the door again 
opened, and another person softly crossed the 
threshold. But it was not her father. 

“My darling Helen!” said a voice, in her 
ear. “Do you indeed live, after all—” 

“Louis D’Arblay! and alive!” she exclaim- 
ed, rising up in bed. “Ah! God be thanked! I 
thought you slept the sleep of death.” 


Wrecked. 


“T should, darling, but for you,” he mur- 
mured softly, bending, and kissing the pale 
lips. “Such a brave little heroine as you are! 
And you must hurry and get well, for your 
father has given his consent to our marriage 
in the spring.” 

“ Without consulting me?” poutingly. 

“What need, when your talk constantly 
answered all questions ?” 

“But I was crazy then.” 

“Ah! I should think you crazier still if you 
said aught against it.” 

“But where is father?” : 

“We expect him every minute. Just-as the 
crisis was passed, he was summoned home. 
He wrote that we should expect him back 
again this afternoon.” 


At that moment a third person appeared in — 


the doorway. 

“My dear child! I am glad to see you 
looking so well.” 

“Dear father! And Louis?” 

“Bless you, my children! I have no fears 
he will be unworthy of you, brave as you are.” 

“My stars!” exclaimed the aunt, coming 
into the room just then, and gazing wonder- 
ingly at Helen’s cheeks, flushed with excite- 
ment. “Who'd think she’d been sick? This 
gentleman is worth a dozen doctors, He 
should have been, called in before.” 


WRECKED. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


O sea of life, sweep on with ceaseless roar! 

My tender faith is wrecked forevermore ; 

Beneath your treacherous waves a precious 
freight 

Of love is buried, overwhelmed by fate; 

The trust I gave has only met with scorn— 

I stand upon your shores despised, forlorn. 


Hope’s gleaming star from out the sky has fled, 

There is no light across my pathway shed; 

The breakers touch my feet with dreary moan, 

And wailing winds breathe back their shud- 
dering tone; 

My heart is fettered by an iron doom, 

And vainly struggles to escape this gloom. 


Was mine the joy of all that glowing past? 
The dream of so sweet it might not last? . 
Did I then w ip at a shrine of clay, 

To find my homage idly thrown away? 

Ah, well! of all the world he seemed the best— 
I wonder if his conscience is at rest. 


His heart was versed in ways of dark deceit; 
A while he held me thralled in glamour sweet, 
Then cast aside the treasure he had won; 
What cared he that his victim was undone? 
He did not practise what he strove to teach, 
His artful guile concealed by honeyed speech. 


The vows he. breathed were all of little worth; 
Can faithfal, constant love be found on earth? 
I was a trusting girl, not overwise, 

How could I penetrate his specious guise? 

I never thought to doubt his manly truth, 
Until he blasted every hope of youth. 


Sweep on, O moaning sea, with ceaseless roar! 
My faith in man is wrecked forevermore; 
¥ou bid me humbly kiss the chastening rod, 
Deceived by man, to place my trst in God. 
Is there a promise in the distant sky? 

Will perfect love be found at last on high? 
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MISS MILLS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Ir takes.a woman to outwit a man; there 
can be no doubt about that. His satanic 
highness was perfectly well aware of that 
fact wlien he enticed Eve to tempt Adam, 
knowing that he himself would stand no 
chance whatever. How our first father for- 
gave the cause of his undoing! arid how his 
sons, to this day, forgive the mischievous 
enchantresses who dress them in cap and 
bells, and set them jingling their follies for 
the amusement of lookers-on! But, after all, 
men know perfectly well that it is done more 
from fun than malice, and that the witches 
adore even while they victimize them. ° 

But that any one should dare to play tricks 
on Judge Frederick Ronceval was almost 
incredible. 

Judge Ronceval was about as young as a 
judge can be, forty, that is; but if he had 
been a hundred years old, he could not have 
been more imposing. He was of old family, 
and his grandfather had been a chief-justice ; 
he was six feet tall and broad-shouldered ; he 
knew Latin, Greek and the mathematics; 
his manner was decidedly superb, and he had 
a somewhat sententious way of speaking. 
“As dignified as Judge Ronceval” was a 
proverb. He was, moreover, just rich enough 
for the most undoubted respectability, with- 
out being possessed of those vulgar millions 
which suggest oil-shares, or speculations of 
doubtful character. A pretty large slice of a 
first-class hotel, the, whole of a gallant ship 
christened the Ronceval, a stately fifty acres 
of land not ten miles from the city, a neat 
little sum in bank-stock, and four respectable 
dwelling-houses—these, with his salary as 
judge, or otherwise the income of a large and 
first-class practice, constituted the gentle- 
man’s possessions. He could have been 
richer if he had chosen; but he did not 
choose. Then there was the Ronceval 
mansion, a square old brick house in the 
midst of large gardens, im the very heart of 
the city, Stores and blocks of houses were 
aching to be built on those lazy acres that 
sat green and cool in the mart; but the 
dweller in that aristocratic mansion would 


. sooner have planted her walls and hedges 


with cannon, and died defending her ances- 
tral halls, than have allowed an inch of her 


sacred territory to be alienated “for any such 
vile uses. An ancient maiden aunt of Judge 
Ronceval, Miss Clarissa, his father’s eldest 
and only surviving sister, lived with four 
servants in the family mansion, and kept up 
a solitary and somewhat faded grandeur 
there. At her death, so it was said, the place 
would go to the judge. 

The reader perceives that my hero is not by 
any means a person to be trifled with, par- 
ticularly by ladies. Indeed, the judge was 
not a particularly gallant man, though he was 


very courteous, in rather a stiff and statély«.. 


fashion. Some used to call him a woman- 
hater; but he was nothing of the sort. He 


didn’t think much about ladies, either ones, 


way or the other. He had his business to 
attend. to, he had books to read, an occasional 
opera or play to listen to, his cigars to smoke, 
his dinners to eat. Why should he derange 
all these important and agreeable affairs, 
which made up the varied mosaic of his 
daily life, by introducing yinto their midst 
that disturbing element, a petticoat? If 
others saw any propriety in his doing so, he 
saw none. It is, however, highly probable 
that Judge Ronceval had occasional visions 
of a home which he intended to make unto 
himself when leisure and inclination should 
serve. Perhaps when the thin smoke of his 
cigar had doubled, and trebled, and quadru- 
pled indefinitely its purple veil, so that, as he 
leaned back in his chair and saw nothing of 
the world*but that unreal atmosphere in 
which he had enveloped himself, perhaps 
then his half-closed, dreamy eyes beheld the 
faces of cherub children with milky brows 
and golden hair, and sweet, serious faces, like 
Raphael’s cherubim. It_is possible that a 
more mature face may have sometimes 
looked dimly over the winged shoulders of 
these little ones—a face calm, and beautiful, 
and proud, you may be sure, dfooping in 
dignified obedience to him, but haughtily up- 
lifted to all the world besides. The future 
Mrs. Ronceval was sure to be @ lady of fine 
presence, and of the very Highest position 
and character. The judge had not yet seen 
her. He was very sure of that, he thought, 
shrugging his shoulders a little. Women 
disappointed and often disgusted him. His 
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ideal was high, and the ladies whom he met 
were, the most of them—well, not very high. 
They cringed to him, they made eyes, and 
smiled and smirked at him; they stared 
at him, in short, they courted him rather 
more than he meant the’ future Mrs. Ronce- 
val should, Mrs. Ronceval should be a lady 
who would stand on her pedestal till he 
should come to hand her down; on that he 
was resolved. 

Judge Ronceval boarded at a private house, 
on a quiet and unexceptionably genteel 
street. For many reasons he preferred such 
a home to a more showy and crowded one. 
Besides himself, there were but four board- 
ers, none of whom bothered him in the least. 
Mrs. Mason his hostess was’ a lady, a widow, 
had seen better days, adored him, and knew 
all his little tastes and whims; the table was 
' good, and his room delightful and well- 
attended to. Besides, everybody in the house 
minded his or her own business. If the judge 
laid down a half-read paper or pamphlet any- 
where in the house, a month after he would 
find it untouched in the very same spot. If 
a friend came to his room to see him on 
private business, he had no fear that there 
would. be an ear at the keyhole, or necks 
stretched éver the balusters to see who and 
what wanted him. If letters or notes canie, 
there were no signs of their having been 
tampered with before he got them, or exam- 
ined afterwards. 

And then, not the least of the charms of 
the Widow Mason’s menage was that if the 
judge did not speak to anybody, nobody spoke 
to him. He wasn’t obliged to talk, and his 
silence, though ever so persistent, was never 
looked on as an offence. Mrs. Mason gave 
her family distinetly to understand that this 
potent seignor Was on no-account to be called 
to account for anything, and the family 
obediently aequiesced. This family consisted 
of: Miss Agnes Bannister, a pretty girl of 
eighteen, who had come to.towns to take 
lessons of Bangs the great pianist, Miss 
Lennon, a wealthy young lady without any 
connections, whose guardian was just allow- 
ing her to go into society, Miss Hester Mills, 
a quiet young lady who had a small class of 
pupils in French, and who made translations 
for some publications, and, lastly, Mrs. 
Mason’s nepliewW, Ralf Mason, a commonish, 
light-colored: young man, who was clerk. in a 
highly-respectable banking-house. Mrs. Ma- 
son had hesitated about receiving into her 
family a person who had to do anything for 


her own living, and had not ventured on the 
step till she had consulted the judge. 

“Is she modest and well-bred?’ asked the 
gentleman. 

“She seems to be so,” replied the widow, 
carefully. 

“Are her references good?” was the next 
question. 

“They are excellent, judge; some of the 
first names in the city.” : 

“Ladies or gentlemen?” pursued the 
judge. : 

“0, ladies!” said the matron immediately, 
and proceeded to mention various shining 
names. 

The gentleman quietly smoothed the long 
dark mustache which shaded his proud wpper 
lip, and when the list had been read, 
remarked : 

“I don’t see why you should have hesita- 
ted for a moment to receive the young lady. 
She seems to be unexceptionable.” 

“But since she has to work for her own 
support—” the widow began, then stopped; 
for the judge's head was lifted a little higher, 
and there was something very like a flash in 
his deep-set blue eyes. 

“Madam,” he said, with dignity, “labor is 
honorable, even manual labor. I should not, 
however, advise you to receive a seamstress. 
But intellectual labor is not only honorable, 
it is elevating. It may happen to any lady or 
gentleman to meet with a reverse which will 
compel them ‘to work. Earning money is no 


disgrace ; it is the how we earn it. A young 


lady who understands a foreign language 
well enough to teach it, and to translate 
from it acceptably to first-class periodicals, 
has at least one accomplishment. I should 
advise you to receive her very politely.” 

Mrs. Mason had, in her earlier days, oecu- 
pied a very good position in society, and was 
above any low word or act of spite; but she 
nevertheless always felt a little pique towards 
Miss Hester Mills, since that young lady 
could perform intellectual labor, while she 
herself was only a housekeeper. The differ- 


ence had only just occurred to her. But she . 


treated the girl well, and, on the whole, 
rather liked her. * 

Judge Ronceval, having delivered his 
dictum, stirred, too, by a momentary chival- 
rous pity for the young lady whose name had 
to be so bandied about, and whose title to toler- 
ation in respectable society had to be so 
canvassed, forgot all about the matter, and 
occupied himself with his own affairs. He 
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did not give the subject more than a passing 
thought, even when he saw a new face oppo- 
site him at table, and when Mrs. Mason, in 
answer to his inquiring glance, introduced to 
him Miss Hester Mills. A very nice, ladylike- 
looking girl, he thought, and immediately 
returned to his mouton. A remarkably silent 


young lady, he just chanced to think after a 


week or two, when he noticed that she had a 
very pleasant voice, and recollected that this 
was the first time he had heard her speak. 


- Miss Bannister and Miss Lennon were always 


carrying on low-toned, chattering conversa- 
tions, and exchanging smiles, and nods, and 
compliments with Mr. Ralf the bank-clerk. 
But their chattering did not much annoy the 
gentleman, for he sat at table with them but 
once a day, and sometimes not that. He 
took his breakfast before they came down 
stairs in the morning, and his luncheon 
down town, and he often dined out. Semi- 
occasionally he brought some one home to 
dine with him. 

After a while the great man got to have a 
pleasant impression of little Miss Mills. He 
sometimes met her coming in from a morn- 
ing walk as he was coming down stairs to his 
breakfast, and the freshness of her color at 
such times was very pretty. Besides, she 
always smiled with a certain happy confi- 
dence in her air when she said good-morning, 
not so much as though pleased with him, as 
though happy in herself. At other times her 
sole salutation was a quiet and deferential 
bow. He noticed that she was very neat and 
tasty in dress, that her boots, gloves and 
handkerchiefs were of the daintiest, and that 
she never wore jewelry, as young ladies call 
their cheap trinkets. She had a pretty form, 
though she was small, scarcely reaching 
higher than the judge’s broad shoulders, 
indeed, So much he thought casually, and 
then turned his mind to more important 
matters. Henever noticed the young ladies 
of the house much, He sometimes met Miss 
Lennon in society, but he never accompanied 
her there; he never asked Miss Bannister to 
sing, and he never tempted Miss Mills to 
speak French. He had no idea but she pro- 
nounced it execrably; most people do when 
they learn it out of Paris. On the whole, he 
was perfectly well satisfied with the awful 
distance from which the family viewed him, 
and the downcast,' timid mannér ih which 
they replied whenever he chdge to address 
them. 


One day a great event stirred the equanim- 


ity of Mrs. Mason’s boarders, and nearly 
drove Mrs. Mason crazy. Judge Ronceval 
went out sound and well in the morning, and 
half an hour afterward was brought in with a 
broken arm. When he was passing by a new 
and unfinished block of houses on his way to 
his office, a timber fell and broke his arm just 
below the elbow. 


“O! then and there was hurrying to and fro,’ 


doctors, friends, relatives, anxious and sym- 
pathetic inquirers without number. In the 
midst of it all the invalid was perfectly quiet . 
and self-controlled, bore his pain like a hero, 
and only begged of Mrs. Mason to keep visit- 
ors away from bim,a task which the good 
lady performed with an air of great conse- 
quence, dismissing the most aristocratic 
suitors from her door with a suave inflexi- 
bility which was truly wonderful to behold. 
A few magnates were admitted, among them 
Miss Clarissa Ronceval, who came in great 
state to see her nephew, and rustled up stairs 
in the stiffest of stiff silks. On her way out 
she encountered a young woman in the entry. 

“Bless my soul!” muttered the spinster, 
staring, “ the very image of Celeste De Ville, 
My dear, what is your name ?” 

“Hester Mills, madam,” answered the 
young woman. ; } 

“Tut!” cried the old lady, and hobbled out 
to her carriage. 

The judge had had company several even- 
ings, but there came a night when he was 
alone. Mrs. Mason was uneasy. She didn’t 
like to leave him alone. Finally she sent 
Ralf up to ask if the invalid would have any- 
thing. Yes, the judge would have something, 
He would have three of the young people 
come up and play whist with him to save 
him from ennui. Miss Bannister, Miss Len- 
non and Mr. Ralf made up the table. 

“Thank you, I don’t like whist,” Miss Mills 
had said, when they asked her out of mere 
civility. “It is too stupid a game.” 

So with many flutters the others went up 
to the front chamber over the parlor, where 
they were elegantly and courteously received 
by the great man whom they had come to 
entertain. The next day the judge came 
down to dinner. Miss Mills made a very 
slight and respectful bow ag ‘she took her 
place, but made no inquiries whatever con- 
cerning the patient’s health, though it was 
the first time she had seen him since his 
accident. The others were profuse in their 
offers of help and expressions of sympathy, 
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and it was noticeab!e that the gentleman had 
unbent considerably in his reserve} and really 
chatted in a very pleasant way with his en- 
tertainers, expressing the hope that they 
would favor him with their company again 
that evening. 

“T am at your mercy now,” he said, smil- 
ingly, “ and you must be merciful.” 

“Why, Miss Mills,’ Miss Bannister ex- 
claimed, after the gentleman had gone up 
stairs, “you never inquired how the judge 
was! What will he think?” 

“Why should I inquire when I know per- 
fectly well?” asked Miss Mills, with an air of 
surprise. “I had heard all the particulars.” 

Miss Bannister tossed her pretty head. 

“He is delightful!’ she said. “I had no 
idea he could be so gallant. You should have 
seen him pick up my handkerchief last night !” 
And the young lady walked up and down the 
parior, adniiring herself in the long mirrors, 
shaking out her trailing silk, and adjusting 
the bracelets which she wore so constantly 
that Miss Lennon whispered to Miss Mills 
she did believe the girl slept in them. 

“No great things either,” sneered the 
heiress, refastening her own diamond sleeve- 
buttons.. “ They are nothing but garnets.” 

But Miss Bannister, who caught the ges- 
ture if not the words, could afford to laugh ; 
for her black eyes outshone the other's dia- 


monds, and the great man had paid her a 
compliment on their brightness. Mr. Ralf 
Mason, who fluttered between the two young 
ladies, at one time a slave to beauty, at 
another prudently enamored of money, kept. 
carefully aloof from their quarrels, and on 
this occasion considered it.safe to be civil to 
Miss Mills whom he didn’t much care about, 
and who took rather a high hand with him. 
He sometimes suspected that she patronized 
him. 

'“The judge is really very pleasant when 
you get to know him, Miss Mills,” he 
commenced. 

The young lady was usually quiet and even 
demure in her manners, but now she gave an 
awful yawn. 

“TI am so terribly tired of hearing about 
Judge Ronceval that I am in danger of 
hating the sound of his name,” she said, with 
emphasis. “Dare say he is a very good sort 
of man; I have observed nothing out of the 
way in him; but I utterly fail to perceive any 
. ‘transcendent qualities. I have seen taHer 

"men, men with broader shoulders, and bigger 
mustaches, and curlier hair, and deeper eyes, 


and longer noses; I have seen richer men, 
and men ten times handsomer, and I have 
seen men as polite and a great deal more 
agreeable. I have, moreover, seen judges 
before. Altogether, I fail to understand what 
particular claim Judge Ronceval has to being 
set on a pedestal.” 


Ending this somewhat lengthy speech, Miss _ 


Mills glanced with a sort of haughtiness in 
her now glowing brown eyes at the three 
astonished faces that stared at her boldness, 


and, looking away from them, encountered. 


the eyes of Judge Renceval. He stood in the 
door of the parlor and regarded her with a 
steady gaze which was too cold to be angry, 
but which had nevertheless a gpark in it. 
Perhaps he merely felt surprise at hearing 
himself, probably for the first time, so slight- 
ingly spoken of. Their eyes met for one 
instant, and if his did not flash, Miss Hester 
Mills’s did, just one gleam of pride and defi- 
ance, then they dropped, and she sat pale and 
silent. . 

“TI think I left my evening paper here,” the 
judge said, in a perfectly unmoved voice, 


stepping into the room and glancing round 
in search of the missing sheet. 
Miss*Bannister, with her -face in a flame, 
ran to-cover her embarrassment in finding 
the paper, and the other two made a confused 


feint of searching. They all expected nothing 
less than that the house would be turned up- 
side down on account of this awful insult 
which had been given to Judge Ronceval. 

Miss Bannister found the paper, . and 
received a courteous “ thanks!” for it. 

' “Aren’t you coming up soon?” the gentle- 
man asked, pleasantly, quite in his usual way. 
“T do not expect any company to-night.” 

Of course there was a smiling acquiescence. 
As soon as he had gone Miss Mills left the 
parlor and went up to her own room. The 
others spent the evening with the judge, and 
found him more charming tham ever. Mrs. 
Mason, trembling at the awful story she had 
heard, sent up a nice little supper, and 
presently went in herself, and attempted an 
apology for Miss Mills’s insolence. 

- Miss Mills!” the judge said, after a 
while, not seeming to have understood at first 
what the lady meant. “ Why, Iwas not aware 
that you were in the room.when I went down. 


Was she speaking disrespectfully of me? I am 
sorry. Perhaps she thinks disrespectfully of 
me. I should be sorry again to believe it. 
But she has a right to her own opinions, and 
to express them. Dismiss her on account of 
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it? By no means! I protest against any one 
mentioning the subject to Miss Mills, or mak- 
ing any difference with her because of what 
she may have said of me. Shall we drop the 
subject? Miss -Bannister, I hold four 
honors.” 

“It is your way to monopolize honors, 
judge,” said Miss Bannister, simpering. 

The next morning Miss Mills met with very 
cool greetings from all the family. Obedient 
to the judge’s request, they did not mention 
the forbidden subject, but they let her see 
that it was not forgotten. She was looking 
rather pale, but otherwise quite as usual. She 
was really annoyed with herself fur having 
spoken, and afraid that she might get into 
trouble with Mrs. Mason in consequence of 
it. She was pleasantly enough situated now, 


and would find it very inconvenient to look 


for a new home, as she resolved to do if Mrs. 
Mason should be rude to her. To her great 
relief there was nothing but that slight cold- 
ness, and a very enthusiastic praising of Judge 
Ronceval. Such autographs as he had shown 


them the night before, such curious seals, and 


coins, and old books, and such meersehaums, 
and chessmen as he had! 

At luncheon, contrary to his custom the 
judge came down. Miss Mills glanced at him, 
and he bowed. He was even rather more 
polite to her than usual, to show how little he 


cared for what she had said. At dinner it 


was the same, and when he observed that the 
others said but little to her, he took pains to 
make amends by addressing her often, and 
even asked her to translate for him a French 
poem whith he was not very clear about. 

“TI read, but do not speak French,” he said. 


“And I read so little that I am rapidly forget- 


_ting all I ever knew.” 


She took the book he gave her, and read 
the poem first in French, and with the most 
exquisite pronunciation. Then she rendered 
it clearly and elegantly into English. 

“Where did you learn French ?” he asked, 


when she had got through. 

“At Paris,” said Miss Mills. 

She did not respond to his civilities. He 
need not trouble himself to show that he 
didn’t care, she thought. Besides, if she 
wasn’t of sufficient consequence to be invited 
into his room with the others, then she wasn’t 
worth talking to. She had a great mind to 
charge him something for the poem she had 
translated. She half laughed and half cried 
as she thought the matter over in her room 
afterwards, and fancied herself presenting a 


bill for so many lines of French translated, 
He did not treat her as a lady and his equal. 
but as a young person who sat opposite him 
at table, and whom he spoke civilly to as he 
did to the chamber-maid when he met her. 
Why should he say anything to her except in 
the way of business? So the young lady 
played off, and presently the gentleman let 
her alone, and confined himself to the usual 
bow, and request for the butter. 

Besides, the judge hdd a new subject with 
which to occupy his mind, one that piqued 
his curiosity, excited his interest, and withal 
provoked him. He had received an anony- 
mous letter. Now, anonymous letters he con- . 
sidered beneath his attention, as a rule; but 
this letter was a shining exception. It was 
written by a: lady, and was one of the most 


beautiful letters he had ever read. It was not 


a love-letter, but the writer pretended that 
she was an old friend of his, and the letter 
was dated at some imaginary city in which 
the writer described her life, telling him little 
daily events, trifles, as well as affairs of mo- 


ment. She visited the courts, theatres, opera, 


chifrehes, lecture-rooms, picture-galleries, and 
gave her thoughts of each. Sometiines she 
described scenes in her past life. All this was 
in many letters, but the first was a foretaste. 
The judge vainly racked his brain to think of 
any lady of his acquaintance who could have 


written that letter; but without success, It 


was a remarkably elegant letter, the product 
of a superior and highly cultivated mind, and, 
freakish as was the fact of writing so, ofa 
pure and noble heart. The judge did not 
approve of anonymous letters, would not for 
his right hand write one, and was fully re- 
solved that no one should ever know that 
he had received one;. but he found him- 
self reading this over for the third time, 
and wishing that he really had such an ac- 
quaintance as this Dora Sutherland, as she 
signed herself, and that he could locate the 
No. 1 Azure St., Ceruleum, and call on his ~ 
correspondent. He almost wished that he 
wouldn’t be ashamed to employ somebody to 
watch and find out where the letters came 
from. But we are anticipating, for the judge’s 
interest, which gradually grew absorbed in 
these letters, was only piqued by the first. 
The day after that on which. he received it 
was a violent storm of snow and wind. All 
out-doors was chaos, it was useless -to expect 
anybody in. Miss Bannister was confined to 
her room with a swelled face which nothing 
would tempt. her to show to a gentleman; 
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Miss Lennon was off spending a day or two 
with some gay friends in another part of the 
city, The judge had had his arm dressed, had 
eaten his breakfast, had a call from Mrs. 
Mason, read the morning paper, and looked 
over a little law business, Finally, he recol- 
lected the mysterious missive of the day be- 
fore, which for some reason he had not put 
into the fire, and, taking it from his escritoire, 
read it over again. A remarkably clever letter, 
as we have said, such a letter as a gentleman 
of cultivation likes to receive, being proud of 
his correspondent; but rather singular as 
coming from a stranger who conceals both 
_ mame and address. He hardly knew what to 
think of the spirit which pervaded and dic- 
tated that writing. There was a vein of sar- 
* gasm here and there, an intimation that the 
writer was able to perceive his faults should 
he allow them to become too prominent, and 
at the same time a touch of charity, and of 
that nobleness which does not stoop to carp- 
ing and criticism. The tone was that of a 
cool friendliness, too assured to speak of its 
own existence, yet neither assuming nor 
asking return. The writer wrote because she 
chose, and gave no clue by which he could 
answer, even would he have stooped to do 
such a thing as write to an unknown person. 

On the whole, the judge believed his cor- 
respondent to be a cultivated lady of rather 
eccentric and daring temper, who was—well, 
he could not deny that she must be interested 
in him; else, why should she write? To be 
sure, the letter was such as a gentleman 
night receive from his grandmother, provided 
she had wit enough to write it; but then, the 
lady was not his grandmother. 

The judge had been courted by women, but 
no one before had come quite so near as this. 
Having nothing else to do, he sat with the 
letter in his hand, and let his fancy play 
about it, A dainty, rather crabbed little hand- 
writing, it was, showing a good deal of 
character, and the light French paper was of 
the prettiest pattern, and had the very faintest 
scent of violets. In every way the note was 
penfect, in material, writing, folding and seal- 
ing. It breathed of a delicate and beautiful 
lady. He could not help thinking that she 
had white hands with pink tips to her fingers. 
Someway, the thought made the judge blush, 
and smile in a very curious way. For an in- 
stant he almost felt as though he were hold- 
ing that hand in his. He folded the letter 
hastily, and putdt away. 

What an uncommonly dull day it promised 
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to be! and how was he to’ get through with 
it? He really would like to be amused. The 
only thing he could think of was looking into 
the street; and since he could see passers 
better from the lower windows, he presently 
went down stairs. At first he thought that 
the parlor was vacant, and was glad of. it; he 
had feared he might find Mrs..Mason there. 
But as he crossed the room to place himself 
in front of the middle window, he perceived 
that the bow-window was occupied by Miss 
Mills. He bowed slightly, and took an arm- 
chair where he could look at her and out 
doors at the same time. If she didu’t like it, 
she, might go away. 

The Mason house was in the corner of two 
streets, and the parlor, besides its three win- 
dows on’ the front, had. this bow-window at 
the side. It was a deep window, commanded 
a view of both streets, and a heavy curtain 
before it which could be lowered so as to shut 
it quite off from the room. This curtain was 
now partly looped back and showed the 
brightest and most charming little nook. The 
parlor carpet was green, but Miss Mills had 
spread a brilliantly-colored afghan in her 
alcove and pushed a crimson-covered armn- 
chair to one side of it. The wide cushions of 
this chair were occupied by a little portable 
escritoire which lay open and covered with 
papers as if she had been writing or meant to 
write. There was, moreover, a basket of 
bright worsteds in rather a tossed state, a 

q@ook lying open with a pair of tiny scissors to 
mark the place, and a large scarf of black and 
gold thrown over the back of the chair. Miss 
Mills sat on a low hassock opposite these, her 
possessions, and was half swathed in a scarlet 


shawl that had slipped from her shoulders, 


but still clung to her waist and over her lap, 
She wore a close-fitting dress of the darkest of 
dark blue, a rich, slumbrous color, the mate- 
rial thick and of a velvety texture. A line of 
snow-white linen edged with lace surrounded 
her slender white throat and small wrists. 
The girl’s head and profile were rather fine, 
and the simple, heavy coil of dark-brown hair 
was well placed and accorded with both. A 
single fold of brilliant scarlet velvet was bound 
about this coil of hair. Beside the somewhat 

look of the room, and the bleak storm 
that.raged outside, this nook was splendid, 
and with its rich and varied colors and the 
graceful form sitting low on her cushion, re- 
minded the gentleman of descriptions he had 
read of gorgeous eastern scenes. Miss Mills 
might be a sultana, and this little boudoir in 


; 
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which she reclined, the vestibule to some 
blazing saloon. He couldn’t help looking at 
her, and she in her turn seemed to be trying 
to find out his mood, 

“The bow-window looks warmer than the 
grate,” he said, smiling involuntarily. The 
judge’s smile was avery pleasant one, So 
was that which immediately rose to answer it. 

“Then I must be a salamander, I and 
Blossom,” said Miss Mills, and by way of ex- 
planation and introduction at once, produced 
from under her shawl @ little white kitten 
with a blue ribbon tied round her neck. 
“Blossom, make your best bow; this is Judge 
Ronceval, and he has a broken arm,” holding 
the kitten as she spoke, and compelling it to 
make a bow by pushing its head down. 

The gentleman was obliged to laugh, though 
he was half vexed at the absurdity of the 
action. 

“That was very well, Blossom,” said the 
young lady, approvingly. “Now you may 
take a nap.” 

She put the kitten carefully into the basket 
of wools, covered all but its head, and pressed 
the eyelids down with the tips of her little 


“ There, now go to sleep; your eyes are all 
shut nice.” 

Instead of looking at the gentleman when 
this important affair was attended to, she 
turned towards the window and looked out 
with steady, but dreamy eyes, watching the 
snow come down. So entire was her seeming 
unconsciousness of the man who sat but a 
few feet distant from her that he had not the 
courage to speak to her. He sat looking at 
her and wondering over the feeling of defer- 
ence, almost of timidity, which she inyposed 
on him. There was nothing rude in her dis- 
regard; she merely seemed to take for granted 
that she had nothing to do with him. After 
a few minutes she sighed faintly, rather, it 
seemed, with returning recollections than 
with any feeling of sadness, and taking the 
eacritoire on her lap, opened the book that lay 
on the chair, and began to write from it, a 
translation, probably. Her face had lost its 
momentary abstraction, and was intent and 
full of study. She paused carefully over every 
sentence, weighed the words in her d, 
then wrote with a quick hand that ed 
how familiar she was with the occupation, 

Judge Ronceval had a new experience that 
day. He sat perfectly disregarded by a lady, 
and looked and waited in vain for her notice, 
while she seemed to be utterly unconscious of 
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his presence. He had half a mind to be. 
angry, yet knew that he had no right to be. 
Then he felt a momentary amusement, but 
checked that as quickly. There was in Miss 
Mills’s manner none of the pettish pride of a 
childish nature, meant to pique him into more 
attention, nor the sour resentment of a jealous 
one.” She was simply a young woman attend- 
ing sedulously to her own business, which, she 
conceived, had no connectiqn with his. To 
be sure, since he was in some sort an invalid, 
and a prisoner in the house, it would seem 
that any lady might exert herself to entertain 
him; but, he recollected he had been, so far, 
very well entertained without her help, and it 
suddenly occurred to him to wonder if she 
had not been rather set aside heretofore. He 
was not aware that any one had asked her to, 
go to his room when the others went. He 
wondered, also, if the two other young ladies 
might not assume a little superiority over the 
girl who had to earn her own living. To — 
Judge Ronceval it seemed a very distressing . 
circumstance that a young lady, one of re- 
finement and cultivation, one fit to sit at 
table with himself, in short, should be com- 
pelled to earn her own living. He. tried to | 
puzzle out some way by which it might be 
avoided. If for instance, a fund could be 
raised for the express— 

Here his cogitations came to an abrupt end ; 
for Miss Mills raised her face on which he had 
been unconsciously poring for the last fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and looked at him with a 
slight frown, and an expression which seemed 
to say, “ Well, what in the world are you 
staring at me so for? It annoys me.” 

For a second time that day the judge 
blushed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I was 
thinking.” 

“So was I,” pouted the young woman, with 
an emphasis which conveyed her opinion that 
that was no reason why he should stare at 
her, since she did not stare at him. 

“TI was thinking of you,” he explained. 

“O!” said Miss Mills, looking at him with 
a slight show of curiosity, as if she expected 
something further. 

“T am sorry to have interrupted you,” was 
all he said. “I was feeling lonesome and 
dull.” 

He would not have confessed so much save 
to one who, he thought, knew what trouble 
is. To feel lonesome and dull on a stormy 
day when we cannot get out and one’s friends 
cannot get in, must seem a very trivial pain 
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to one who is so unhappy as to have to earn 
her own living. 
She regarded him with a calm kind of half 


ty. 

“ Miss Bannister has the ague and cannot 
come down, and Miss Lennon is away. Shall 
I call Mrs. Mason ?” 

“Not on my account!” he said, laughing 
slightly. 

She balanced her pen, hesitated, considered, 
finally suggested : 

“You could read.” 

“Tam tired of reading.” 

“Or look out at people.” 

“There are no people to look at.” 

“ Or watch the snow.” 

“The snow is detestable!” said Judge Ron- 
ceval with emphasis, beginning to be interested 
in this quiet, odd little lady, and Gheceninat 
to make her talk. 

|“ Detestable!’ she exclaimed, a 
pair of bright eyes very wide. Then swiftly 
‘turning towards the window she touched a 
spring that opened a pane of glass, and stretch- 
ing her arm out, caught the falling snowflakes 
on her dark sleeve. 

“Come here!” she commanded, drawing 
her arm carefully in again, and, as he wonder- 
ingly obeyed the most imperious mandate he 
had ever received, pointing with a beautiful 
hand to the large star-crystals on her sleeve. 
“You call that detestable? I call it as beau- 
tiful as anything can be. If you were to try 
all your life you couldn’t make one. See how 
exquisite the shape; and as for color, if you 
want a+ word to express the perfection of 
purity, you must name this snowflake. Then 
think where it comes from, how it has sailed 
through air far overhead, higher than we 
ever went, perhaps,.what unseen fingers 
arranged its tiny particles, what lands it has 
seen, what it has been. Perhaps this very 
flake has been a drop of dew on the petal of a 
rose in Persia, in Italy, in some far-off bright 
Azores! Maybe it has trembled on a needle 
of some pine-tree in California. Who 
knows—” 

She had been running on very earnestly, 
half in play half serious, pointing and looking 
at the large flake on her sleeve, but here she 
looked up smilingly into the smiling face that 
was bending over her, and instantly her voice 
faltered into a laugh, and her cheeks colored. 
She seemed to have been carried away by 
some freak of fancy, and to suddenly remem- 

‘ber whom she was speaking to. 


“I like snow,” she said, simply, bending 
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nearer the frosty little text of her discourse. 
“And see, I have loved this to death.” 

The white miracle had melted at the touch 
of her breath, and lay a trembling tiny drop 
of water. 

. Judge Ronceval stretched his hand, and 
taking the speck of water on the tip of his 
finger, made the sign of the cross with it on 
his forehead. 

“That must be holy water which is so far- 
descended, has been so discoursed upon, and 
which comes laden with a sacred thought,” 
he said, with smiling earnestness. “1 am re- 
minded that I should not have used the word 
detestable in speaking of anything which 
comes direct and unspoiled from the hands of 
God.” 

For one instant she smiled faintly, that 
smile that is both sweet and grave; then a 
lighter expression touched her face as she 
glanced away from him. 

“O Blossy! did you have a good nap? and 
are you ready for your gymnastics? Well, if 
Judge Ronceval will excuse you, you may 
take your exercise.” 

Judge Ronceval retired to his chair, con- 
sidering himself dismissed, and waited to see 
what the young woman proposed to do next. 

She took a ball of cord from her basket, un- 
rolled and fastened it, then gave it a toss 
across the room, still holding the end of the 
string. Immediately the kitten started in 
pursuit; and then commenced a. game in 
which the little creature showed herself as 
active and light as a bird, and as wild and 
graceful as nothing but a kitten can be. The 
judge found himself laughing heartily at 
kitty’s antics, and watching with an absurd de- 
gree of interest and suspense for the jerk which 
Miss Mills would give the string just as kitty 
had made a grand pounce for the ball. As 
for Mise Mills, she was like a child. Her eyes 
danced, the dimples were never still in her 
cheeks, and her face was pink with merriment. 
She even gave a very little scream once or 
twiee. At length she drew the-ball slowly 
towards her, tolling Blossom, till the last 
pounce the little pet gave was into her 
mistress’s arms, 

“You are a darling little snowflake of a 
Biassom!” cried Miss Mills, clasping the little 
creature jn her arms, and kissing it rapturous- 
ly. “And now you may go off and follow your 
own devices, Descend into the depth of your 
consciousness and find there some source of 

amusement. Go.” 
The judge leaned back in his chair, and 
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watched the young lady smooth down her 
mirth, thinking that really it was a wonder he 
had not before noticed what a pretty little 
fairy Miss Mills was. She subsided into 
quietness for a moment, sat with her elbow on 
her knee, and her chin in her hand. That 
seemed to be a way of hers. ‘Then she glanced 
at her companion. 

“Are you awfully lonesome?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

“T am not in the least lonesome,” replied 
the judge, looking at the little lady with a 
smiling glance. 

“I thought you were,” staring at him with 
very wide-open eyes. 

“So I was an hour ago, but so I am not 
now. You forget that I have company.” 

“O!” says Miss Mills, in the most matter- 
of-fact way in the world. “You mean me, 
Well, you’re going to have still more company. 
Here comes Mrs. Mason. Good-by!” 

Whispering the last word with an elfish 
little laugh, she hastily dropped the heavy 
curtains and shut herself completely into her 
alcove, leaving the judge to the tender mercies 
of Mrs. Mason. That lady exerted herself to 
the utmost, and never rested in her endeavors 
to amuse and entertain her boarder till she 
had fairly driven him from the scene. After 
an hour of incessant talk, Judge Ronceval 
despairingly took refuge in his room and in 
silence. He felt cross and sulky, had half a 
mind not to go down to dinner. He didn’t 
quite know what he was angry about. Per- 

haps it was because Miss Mills did not remain 
visible, and continue entertaining him as 
delightfully as she had begun; perhaps it was 
because she showed so little reverence for 
him. Come to think of it, she had -been de- 
cidedly free dnd easy. He coneluded to go 
down to dinner, if for nothing else to put her 
in her proper place. : 
Looking from his window as he came to 
this resolve, the gentleman saw a little figure 
going down the steps of the street door. It 
was a woman, small and sligitt, but so 
thoroughly covered in waterproof, scarf and 
close-tied scarlet. hood, that at first he did not 
recognize her; but as the gusty wind caught 
and wheeled her about, blowing the hood 
back from her face, he recognized Miss Mills. 
What in the world could she be going out for 
on such a day? Could it be possible that the 
child was obliged to go on business; and was 
there no one who could have done her errand 
for her? The judge looked after her in dis- 
tress, But, really, she did not seem to be 
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easily daunted, though it was all that she 
could do to make headlong against the 
tempest. She sank and floundered in drifts, 
but got bravely out of them, the clouds of 
snow came swooping darkly down, completely 
enveloping and hiding her; but when the air 
cleared, there was her hood and flying 
scarf ends, and closely-wrapped little figure, 
steadily advancing down the street. He 
watched her till she disappeared, then leaned 
back in his chair and thought pitifully of the 
poor little wayfarer. By dinner-time he had 
quite forgotten his intention to put her into 
her place. Poor child! the place for her on 
such a day was in the warm chimney corner, 
playing with her kitten. 

All the fault the judge ever felt inclined to 
find in Mrs. Mason’s house was one which 
can be found in most houses; the dining- 
room was about as bleak as New England 
pasture-land. It was carpeted with oil-cloth 
which struck a chill up through the feet that 
touched it, it was warmed by the furnace, and 
the walls and curtains were green. Well 
enough for summer, maybe, but fearful in 
winter. Besides, on this occasion the bright 
faces that were wont to enliven the board 
were missing. The gentleman on making his 
leisurely descent found no one but Mr. Mason 
and Ralf. He asked no questions, but took 
his seat in dignified silence. He was ashamed 
to own even to himself how thoroughly low- 
spirited long confinement, and suffering, and a 
stormy day could make him. He would not 
allow himself to realize how he longed to have 
some one come in who could amuse or 
sympathize with him. 

“I don’t believe Miss Mills heard the bell,” 
Mrs. Mason was just saying as the soup was 
being carried out, when the door of the room 
opened and Miss Mills came in. Involuntarily 
the judge smiled. It was as though a sun- 
beam had entered. Her cheeks were glowing 
red yet from her walk, and her eyes were 
brighter than diamonds. She wore a crimson 
merino dress and a little sack trimmed with 
swan’s down which looked like rims of snow. 

“You look bright enough to do one good, 
my dear,” Mrs. Mason said, having a dim per- 
ception that the room “was cheerless, but 
laying it to the storm. 

“TI feel bright,” Miss Mills said, a little out 

of breath. “It is a splendid storm.” 
_ She seated herself opposite the judge, 
smiled almost affectionately as she bowed to 
him, and for the first time asked how his arm 
was. ‘ 
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‘ It was getting on pretty well, he said, so 
‘well that he had had half a mind to hasten 
after’her that afternoon, send her back, aid 
do her errand hintself. 

“O, I went out mostly for fun,” the girl 
laughed, “ though I had an errand. I had 
promised L. Brothegs some translations to- 
day, so I carried them. ‘There was no ‘need, 
but I wanted to go.” 

She began to tell how deep the drifts were, 
how people got blown and tumbled about, and 
various adventures she had met with, talking 
with such point, and spirit, and comicality, 
and, withal; in so ingenuous and simple a way 
that her hearers were delighted as well as 
astonished. That quiet little Miss Mills should 
suddenly start up and entertain the eompany 
with such brilliant success was a very surpris- 
ing thing. Before they knew it their own 
merriment had mingled with her gay laughter, 
and each one had brought to the general.fund 
some droll story apropos of a snow-storm. 
Mrs. Mason faitly gasped with surprise and 
delight when she heard the awful Judge Ron- 
ceval tell a comital story, make a grimace in 
telling it, and join in the laugh at the end. 
“Miss Mills‘has bewitched him,” thought the 
widow, shrewdly, watching how often the 
gentleman’s eyes turned on the bright and 
laughing face opposite him. As for Ralf 
Mason, he incontineuitly fell in love with Miss 
Mills, then and there. 

“TI don’t see how people can call such aday 
gloomy,” the young lady said. “I delight in 
it for what itis. But if 1 didn’t like winter, I 
should jast half shut my eyes, and, presto! 
the rustling sound against the windows is 
leaves torn from the trees in a southern 
tornado, the green cutains are vines that 
shut us closely in from the storin, the carpet 
is moss, the walls, the’ rock walls of a grotto, 
lichen-covered, the ¢haudelier is a magical 
stalactite in our fairy cave.” 

So she kept her fancy 6n the wing for them 
all dinnertime, and they listened, delighted 
and wondering, almost afraid to speak lest 
their words shiould dissolve some spell, and 
instead of the frolicsome fairy in her crimson 
and swan’s~lown robe, quiet little Miss Mills 
in a black or # blaéigown would drop into her 
chair. 

After dinner they followed her up stairs -as 
though she had led them with a string. In- 
stead of going into the patior, she passed on 
and went up stairs. 

“Aren’t you coming down again soon?” 
asked Ralf Mason, gazing admiringly after her. 
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' “No, I-must write all this evening,” she re- 
plied; and smiling brightly down on the three 
disappointed faces, went singing up to her 
own room. Judge Ronceval frowned, and 
went to his, where, having nothing else to do, 
he read over again his anonymous letter. 
The next morning the judge took particular 
pains to be at the family breakfast-table. 
Miss Mills was already there, but no Miss 
Mills whom he had seen before. She was 
waxen pale, looked a little weary, but was as 
sweet as a lily of the-valley, and as silent too. 
A book lay beside her plate, and into that she 
occasionally glanced as she took her breakfast. 
The gentleman, finding the morning papers 
laid ready for him, followed her example, and 
they sat and parted in perfect silence. - That 
day Miss Bannister and Miss Lennon appeared 
on ‘the stage again, and quiet little Miss Mills 
returned. In a week Judge Ronceval was 
out about his business, though with his arm 
still in a sling; and on the very day of his 
going out ‘he redeived another letter from his 
unknown corresponderit, a letter more charm- 
ing than the first. The lady expressed a word 
of gentle sympathy with him on account of 
his accident, of which she seemed only just 
then to have heard, otherwise the letter was 
not in any way personal. He changed his 
opinion ‘somewhat about the writer. She 
was evidently a woman of high culture and 
mature mind, one fond of metaphysics and 
well-read in that branch of philosophy. He . 
was inclined to think that she might be of 
rather mature age, maybe as old as himself. 
The companionship which she sought of him 
was evidently an intellectual one, though an 
occasional touch of womanly feeling or fancy 
prevented the tone of her lettgr from being 
too cold, and rendered that captivating which 
would otherwise have been only admirable. 
On the whole, Judge Ronceval thought that 
there were circumstances in which anonymous 
letters may be highly proper and dignified, 
and that this was one of those circumstances: 
“T never saw aman so changed as Judge 
Ronceval is,” Miss Bannister said, on one of 
those days. “He is getting really sweet.” 
Which was true; he had always now a con- 
sciousness that somé woman, to him unknown 
in the flesh, but recognized and prized in the 
spirit, was following him with eyes that were 
intent and kind, perhaps loving, and that 
while he contracted no obligation, and was in 
no way compromised, that friend was in 
thought often by his side with her sympathy, 
her appreciative praise, and her carefully in- 


sinuated advice. The ju nt a-great deal 
more into society, frequented crowds, and 
looked more at the ladies he met in the street. 
Who knew but-at any moment. his. garments 
might brush those of his. incognita? This 
thought wove a rosy thread through the cold 
and stately. web of his life, and stirred in the 
judge’s heart emotions which he had before 
been a stranger to. Moreover, while it made 
him more observant of women who were 
strangers to him or. but slight acquaintances, 
it made him more careless and neglectful of 
those whom he. knew well. The moment a 
woman ceased to be a possible Dora Suther- 
land, she ceased to be an object of interest to 
him. One. exception might be made. He 
certainly noticed Miss Hester Mills, and when 
she took.any of her freaks, liked to pet and 
talk with her. He could do so withont accuse 
ing himself of any falsehood, towards. his 
stately Anonyma; for Miss Mills could not be 
a day over twenty, and was so small, so child- 
like, so trusting, and so utterly unconventional 
when she chose, that-he did not by any means 
look on her as a. person who could excite the 
jealousy of a lady who could be a companion 
to him. It was4n this light that he took her 
one night to the opera. He had come in 
from dining out and found her sitting discon- 
solate at home, the others having all gone to 
hear Parepa. The judge suddenly recollected 
two tickets that lay disregarded at the bottom 
of his pocket. 

“Get your gloves and fan, Cinderilla, he 
said, cheerily, “ and you shall go to the opera. 
1 will have a fairy coach here directly.” 

The little lady bent suddenly to push the 
kitty away from playing about her feet, and 
her face reddened deeply. Perhaps she did 
not like this great man to take so surely for 
granted that she would go and. glad, of the 
chance if he should ask her. At all events, 
her manner of accepting his invitation was 
somewhat cold as well as embarrassed. 

“That is, if you wish to go,” added the 
gentleman, noticing the change. 

“Better late than never,” laughed Miss 
Mills, with a touch of scorn. 

Presently she came down,, a. figure which 
not even Judge Ronceval need be ashamed to, 
appear in public beside. Her trailing, dress 
was of wine-colored silk, her ruby-lined mantle 
of royal. ermine, the tiny headdress of ruby 
velvet that mada believe be a bonnet, was 
like a coronet on her head. She looked beau- 
tiful. In all the opera house there was not a 
more stylish lady than the one who came in 


late led by Judge Roneeval; an@ stared at by 


the whole crowd. It was absolutely the first 


time that the judge had appeared in public as 
the escort of'a young woman. He was him- 
self a little, disconcerted by the unexpected 
eélat of. the occasion, and as for Miss Mills, 
she had been very pale ever since that first 
blush at.his invitation had faded. Altogether, 
what had seemed an offhand,careless affair 
took.quite a serious aspect. 

Perhaps Miss Mills would have been still 
less.pleased had she known the root of the 
invitation which she had received. That 
morning the judge had received a letter from 
his: unknown correspondent, and in it two 
opera. tickets, aceompanied by the singular 
request, that he would go to the opera that 
evening accompanied by the lady whom he 
preferred, not as a wife, but asa companion. 
The writer said that sach'an act on his part 
would not be construed by her into a declara- 
tion of love for the lady, but an intimation 
that her society was pleasant to him, and that 
there was no one else whom he preferred to 
her. At first he had not dreamed of obeying 
this request, but had taken the sudden reso- 
lution on finding Miss Mills alone. He had 
made a mistake, he perceived: Instead of 
having on his arm a child who might be at 
once understood to be his pet, he had a lady 
sweeping in silk and ermine. Miss Mills was 
net so very small, after all, nor so very child+ 
ong when she wore that proud, grave 


“> Judge looked uneasily about on his 
neighbors, after they had taken their seats; 
and just as he was-looking back to the stage, 
he encountered a pair of eyes looking steadily 
athim. Brilliant and dark the eyes were, 
and.the face and form of the lady were stately 
and . beautiful. Instantly the judge started 
and blushed, and the lady blushed also, with- 
drew her eyes from him and addressed some 
remark to the gentleman beside her. A new 
and terrible light dawned upon Judge Ron- 
ceval’s mind. This lady was Mrs. Celestine 
Manners, wife of the Honorable Prank Man- 
ners,;M..C,; and. the judge did not need to be 
a very vain man to know that before her mar- 
riage the lady had been more than friendly to 
him, and had only taken up with Manners 
because she saw no other hope. 

The. gentleman sat beside his companion 
utterly unable to: say a word,' and: glancing 
neither to the right nor the left. Ruin and 
disgraee seemed to have suddenly opened a 
pit at his feet. A beautiful, bold woman who 
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had failed i an open attack on him, had 
tried a veiled one, and had almost succeeded. 
He had cherished her letters; had thought 
and dreamed of her, had publicly obeyed her 
mandate and proclaimed te her his preference 
for this girl at his side. Where were all the 
delicate reserves, and lofty sentiments of Dora 
. Sutherland? They were but the veil which 
were to hide® bold and dishonorable intrigue. 
Yet who would have believed that the woman 
whom he had thought to be merely a fashion- 
able coquette had such an intellect and such 
a depth of soul? After all, he had in the past 
undervalued and wronged her. 

This last thought prevented the judge from 
carrying out his intention to burn the next 
letter without reading it. Perhaps, too, he 
was curious to know how she would look on 
his young friend. 

The letter contained but a line. 

“T have been bold and wrong in writing to 
gou. Forget it. I shall not write again.” 
“Judge Ronceval felt as though something 
precious had been stricken out of his life. 

This awakened the man’s slumbering heart. 
He began to realize that it is not good for 
man to be alone. But where, among his lady 
friends, was he to find one who would be a 
fitting and congenial mate for him? There 
‘was not one who answered all his require- 
ments. She must. have beauty, purity, dignity, 
@ good position, and the intellect and cultiva- 
tion of Dora Sutherland. For the judge could 
mot but own to himself that bis mind and 
fancy had been agene by his corre- 
spondent. 

His only consolation was Miss Mills. With 
her he found She grew sweet and child- 
like to him, seemed to divine his unrest and 
to delicately soothe it away, yet to affect all 
the time to be unconscious that anything was 
the matter.. Besides, however kind or even 
tender he might be towards. her, there was 
never any of that coquettish consciousness 
which shows that a girl fancies she has got a 
lover. The judge could smile upon this girl, 
be amused by her gay freakishness, and enjoy 
her silent sympathy, without fear of being 
misunderstood. Which was quite different 
from’Miss Bannister’s and Miss Lennon’s way 
of receiving his attentions. He did not know 
how much he depended on his little friend, 
till one day he came home to find her place 
vacant. She had been called suddenly away 
by the dangerous illness of a relative. 

It was now spring, and as she had intended 
to leave town for the summer, Miss Mills 


wrote to Mrs. RZ. that she had concluded 
not to return till autumn, though her friend 
was better. 

“TI wouldn’t have believed that I would 
miss her so much,” Mrs, Mason said, to the 
judge, watching him covertly. 

He made no reply. He felt ill-used. No 
word of farewell to him when she left, nor of 
remembrance when she wrote. It was cer- 
tainly a poor return for his partiality. And 
how uncommonly dull the house was! He 
did not remember to have known or realized 
before how dull it could be. He resolved that 
he would himself try country air as soon as 
the hot weather should come. ° 

One day in the course of his summer 
ramblings which had taken him to the 
mountains, Judge Ronceval lazily fell away 
from the party he was walking out with, and 
seated himself under a tree where he solaced 
himself, man-fashion, with a cigar, while he 
enjoyed the air and the prospect. Presently, 
rather sooner than he had expected them, he 


heard his party returning, that is, he heard ~ 


voices, and supposed they belonged to his 
party. Through the trees he caught glimpses 
of one lady some distance in advance of the 
rest, leaping lightly down the hill, swinging 
herself by saplings, dancing like a fairy over 
the moss and stones. But as she turned 
around the last corner of the path and came 
upon him, he started to his feet. 

“ Why, Judge Ronceval!” she cried, running 
to hint with both her hands extended. 

“My dear little girl!” cried the” Judge, 
clasping the offered hands and drawing Miss 
Mills so close to him that both blushed and 
drew back the next instant. 

“I am so surprised!” murmured the girl, 
laughing, and looking back for her companions. 

“And I. Where are you?” 

“ Here I am,” with a little courtesy. 

“But really—” 


“We have been at the Mountain House 


below all the month, but we are going away 
to-day. Good-by,” making a motion to go. 

“Stay! When are you coming home?” 

“Next month. Good-by!” 

“Not yet!” he said, eagerly; but she 
escaped from him, and ran lightly down the 
path, never looking back, perhaps fully aware 
that he was looking after her. 

Miss Clarissa Ronceval was astonished by a 
singular request from her ‘nephew when he 
éame back to town. He desired her to call 
on a young lady who boarded in the house 
with him, who earned her living by giving 
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French lessons and making translations, and 
who, moreover, bore the terribly drab-colored 
name of Hester Mills. The great lady was 


aghast. 

«I do not wish to take lessons in the French 
language, or to employ any one to make 
translations for me,” she said, staring at hér 
nephew through her eye-glasses. 

“Tam aware of that,” the judge replied, 
trying to show a composure which he did not 
feel; for Miss Ronceval was a very awful 
person, and the gentleman above all things 
dreaded the eclat of a family quarrel. - 

“What then?” demanded the spinster. 

“1 wish her to be received and treated with 
kindness by my only surviving relative,” said 
the judge, meeting his aunt’s eye firmly. 

The old lady became crimson. 

“T will not go near her!” she cried, bring- 
ing her cane down emphatically. “If you 
are forgetting yourself so far as to contemplate 
a marriage with a person like that, never hope 
for my countenance. I will denounce the 
whole. Not another word! I wont hear it!” 

What was the judge to do between two 
perverse and exacting women ? 

“TI will not listen to you without the appro- 
bation of your family,” Miss Mills had said, 
and though she said it with a very sweet and 
tender smile, she said it firmly. 

True to her word she kept him at as great 
a distance as she could, and declined to meet 
him other than as a friend. 

“Do you think that I am a boy, to be held 
subject to the prejudices of an old woman ?” 
he asked, indignititly, “I choose for myself. 


You have no rigtit, Miss Mills, to refuse to. 


hear me on the grounds of my aunt’s 
displeasure.” 

“Do you think,” she retorted, proudly, 
“that I will consent to enter any family on 
such terms? No, I am too proud for that. I 
am an equal with all, or I am nothing.” 

* Miss Mills seemed to have changed. She 
had become a stately woman. Not that she 
was taller; but the arch playfulness of her 
manner had been laid aside; and certainly 
the ideal Mrs: Ronceval could not have looked 
more imposing. She could not have spoken 
more haughtily had the blood. of all. the 
Howards flowed in her veins. 

The judge looked at her admiringly. 

“When you love me, Hester, you wont stop 
to ask what my aunt says-” 

She said nothing, and Judge Ronceval was 
too unused to wooing to pursue what might 
have been an advantage. She was sweet and 
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friendly with him after that, bit never saw 
him alone. 

At the end of a week he received a per- 
emptory summons from his aunt. He obeyed 
it, and found the old lady in a towering passion. 

“Why didn’t you tell me who that giri is ?” 
she cried, angrily, the very moment he entered 
the room. 

“IT don’t understand,” said 

“A fine gentleman you are, ndt to inquire 
into the antecedents of the girl you propose 
to marry! She is Celeste De Ville’s daughter, 
of the best blood in France, and the De Villes 
there are anxious to take her. They turned 
her mother off, because she married against 
their will a poor Englishman, and this girl 
only refuses their advances out of resentment 
for that. Bring her to me instantly! What 
is she in a common boarding-house for? She 
is better born than you, Frederick Ronceval. 
Bring her to me at once. Her mother was 
my friend when we were girls. Celeste De 
Ville was an ornament to the French court 
when it was an honor to be so. Her daughter 
in a boarding-house, and giving lessons in 
French! It is shameful!” 

The old lady was as peremptory in her fond- 
ness as in her anger; but, then, that was easy 
to forgive, particularly when people are so 
happy. Miss Mills was taken possession of at 
once and treated like a young princess. 

“Do you love me any better for it?” she 
asked her lover, wistfully. 

“Nothing could make me love you better, 

or less,” he replied, fondly. “You fill my 
aie heart. My love is perfect.” 

She looked at him earnestly, and hesitated 
before speaking again, growing slightly pale. 

“And how about Dora Sutherland?” she 
asked. 

He started and colored. 

“ What do you know about her?” he asked. 

She hesitated, blushed, paled, finally burst 
into tears, 

“Don’t hate me, Frederick,” she said, cling- 
ing to him. “It was bold, I know, but I 
wanted to make you love me. I wanted to 
show you that 1 was more a companion 
than you were aware.” 

“A month before Judge Ronceval would not 
have believed it, but Hester had developed so 
rapi on a closer study, that this avowal, 
thongh unexpected, was not impossible to be 
credited. He gazed upon her proudly. 

“ My dear, I think you the most wonderful 
woman I ever knew.” 

She wiped her eyes, and laughed. 
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“So you liked me then?” he said. 
“Well, you know, one couldn’t see you 
every day and not admire you, and after a 


while I—that is—it seemed as if—I mean—. 


There, what’s the use of beating the bush!” 
cried Miss Mills, in blushing despair of disen- 
tangling herself while those bright, delighted 
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eyes watched, and waited, and would not 
help. “I did love you before you cared at al! 
for me. You insensible wretch. O!” 
No matter what the “O!” was about. 
Judge Ronceval says that there was a slight 
mistake in his wife’s Christian name. It 
should not be Hester, he says, but Hesper. 


I wait for my story—the birds carmot sing it, 
Not oneas he sits'on a tree; 
The bells cannot ring it—but- long: 


I wandered from out the teeming town, 
Weary of tiresome noise and strife ; 
I was weary, and wished the green leaves 
brown, 
I longed for the wintet of life! 
“And why?” you will ask, with wondering 
eyes; 
weary of life in its morn?” 
Ah! ’t is no enigma, to meet with surprise, 
I played for and lost a crown! ‘ 


A nature with poetry twined in its midst, 
All glowing with bright fancy’s flame, - 

Is evey a-longing for that and for this— 
A-longing that hath not a name. 

So I sat me adown one day, with a will, 
And said, “I will win me’a crown. 

Be it gold, or a wreath of daffodil, 
Or of roses without thorn.” 


I was “ sweet sixteen,” the romance of youth — 
In that hour bewitching began. 
I dreamed such dteams~as' were, forsooth, 


On too gorgeous a plan. 


MY DESTINY. 


BY Miss ABBIE WHEELER. 


A poem was written. I thought on its fame. 
But, alas! for the gathering gloom ; 

It won not my laurels, and won not my name, 
So I built my pale poem a tomb. 


It was shrouded in white, its vanished grace 
Never opens itself to the light; 

T'm glad it has found a resting-place, 
Though I be left out in the night. 

I, wandering away from the teeming town, 
No wonder am weary with care; 

Yow doubtless have seen come tumbling down 
Those castles you built in the air! 


I’m wandering on—now I stop to rest— 
On a grassy green bank, I wait; 

There are buttercups scattered all over its 

breast, 
_ And daisies down there by the gate. 

I lie Here and list the blackbird’s song, 
As he cheers his matronly mate ; 

For my destiny comes with the years along, 
And my story I’m willing’ to waft! 


While lying down deep ’mid the daisy's bloom, 
Or weaving a buttercup crown, 

My thoughts stray away to the dismal gloem, 
That frightens me into a frown; « 

There, enrobed in state, lie the poem and 

dreams, 

Whose failure proved sore to me; 

But another bright crown in’ the distance 

gleams, 
That wins my proud heart to Thee! 
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OLD. HUGH’S LOOK-OFF: 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE. 


AMETHYST WAYNE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
I must confess, however, as I neared home 


my spirits sank. I knew how much my 


mother had at heart my continued attend- 
ance at the academy, and I felt that she 


already had care and trouble enough without 


receiving any addition from my hands. But 
I knew also that she would be aware it was 
from no wrong-doing of mine, and that I 
should receive from her consolation 

than blame. 

I walked slower and slower as I neared the 
house. Mr. Starkweather was just coming 
away, and I was not sorry that he would not 
be there to hear my recital. I waited behind 
the milestone for him to get out-of the path, 


and was not a little surprised to see Joe- 


Stephens come out and follow him. 
He laid a detaining hand on Mr. Stark- 


weather’s shoulder, and said something,’ 


which made that gentleman whirl around 
with a face so full of, astonishment and 


delight that I was also astounded. Joe re- 
peated whatever magnetic information he » 
had previously given, and then Starkweather 
slapped him on the shoulder in a free, jovial 


way, that made me suspect he had lost his 


senses. And then the two seized each other 
by the hand and worked away as if they were 
at the town punip. 

“Here’s a queer go!” muttered I, and 
waited until they separated, when I rushed 
out upon Joe. 

“What ‘in the world were you saying to 
Mr. Starkweather, Joe Stephens, that made 
him forget all his gtif, prim ways? I was - 
never so curious in all my life,” exclaimed I. 

Joe looked more silly and confused than I 
thought was possible for his plain, honest 
face. 

“O, nothing of any consequence, Maury. 
Just a little fun he and I had.” e 

“Fan! Mr. Starkweather have fun 
ejaculated I. “Now look here, Joe Stephens, 
you can’t pull wool over my eyes; but if you 
don’t want to tell, why, just say so.” 

“Well,” said Joe, a queer sort of laugh 
breaking out around his lips, “ then I say so.” 

“All right!” responded I; “then I shan’t’ 
ask anything more till you are ready to tell: 
But P’¥ve got some news for you, you sly old: 
fellow, which I shan’t hide away.” 

“What now, Maury?” 

“Well, Dr. Polisher has turned me: out of 
the academy.” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1967, in-the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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Joe snapped his finger contemptuously. 

“ That for the old humbug! Who cares?” 
said Joe. 

_ “Mother will,” said I, ruefully. 

“No, she wont. We wont let her,” retort- 
ed Joe, stoutly. 

“And I do,” continued I. 

“But y n’t. You can go back if 
you wan re long, and there’s plenty 
better schoots, des.” 

“Yes, if anybody had the money to pay 
them; but we haven’t.” 

Joe slapped his pockets emphatically. 

“There'll be money enough. If nobody 
else has got it, I have. Don’t fret over such 
little foolishness as that, Maury; there’s big- 
ger troubles have got to budge.” 

“I’m sure you're a splendid comforter, Joe. 
I almost begin to think you've found the 


box.” 

“The box is no ‘kind of consequence, 
Maury; but if only you hadn’t let them get 
that will away from you—” And for the first 
time Joe’s tone had a little dismay in it. 

“If I had only suspected then,” said I, re- 
gretfully, “ you had bettef believe there would 
have been some fighting before they’d have 
done it. I had that in my mind when I told 
Dr. Polisher that somebody else was the 
thief.” 

“Did tell ’em that? 
Maury, you had some spunk !” 

Whereupon I related to Joe how I had dis- 
posed of Reg Motley. Joe, at all events, 
didn’t see any evil in the matter. He slapped 
me on the shoulder and called me a smart 
lad, a chap fit to look after such a true lady 
as my mother was, and see her to her rights; 
and then he fell to laughing till the tears 
rolled down his cheek. 

“If there’d only been the pair of ’em,” said 
he; “if there’d only been the pair of em!” 

And then he went his way, and I hurried 
into the house and told mother. 

Joe was not so much out of the way. She 
did not seem nearly so distressed as I had 
imagined. I suppose, as matters came to a 
crisis, with so much graver possibilities on 
her mind, this once dreaded blow seemed 
light and trivial. 

“ Never mind, Maury,” said she, kissing me. 
“TI don’t think it will make so much 
difference.” 

-And since it did not trouble her, I threw 
off the depression the affair had left upon me, 
and went off to my darling recreation and the 


precious Relief. 


Well done, 
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I kept her moored far enough from shore 
to prevent common strollers from boarding 
her, and all her treasures were securely locked 
in the cabin. I pushed off in a skiff and went 
on board, and, unlocking the tiny little cabin, 
went in. I drew away the curtain from 


Amy’s cherub face, brought out a plate. or 
shipbread, a few figs and a box of sardines, 
all the generous furnishing of the liberal 
donor, and sat down to the tiny table feeling 
like a king instead of an expelled student. 

I had been there something like two hours 
when there came a whistle at my-cabin door, 
I leaped up in consternation, my first thought 
to rush and pull the curtain over my treas- 
ured picture. 

There was the stranger in the Panama hat 


with the jetty beard. The same bright smile 


was on his lips, though it faded in a moment 


into grave melancholy. 

“T beg your pardon for the intrusion; but 
you seemed as abstracted as a monk ora 
lover. Pray, will you give me an invitation 
to come in? I am all alone.” 

“Certainly, sir; walk in.” 

“You have a little gem of a cabin. I'm 
curious to know who could have fitted up 
such a fairy-like craft,” he said, as he looked 
around him. 

I blushed with pride and pleasure, and 
then some impulse I did not stop to examine 
led me to tell him the whole story of the 
Relief. He listened with evident earnest 
attention and hearty interest. 

“You are just the lad I took you to be. 
Heaven be praised that you have found 
friends to help you! Now, though you 
rather doubted it at first, I am another good, 
true, zealous friend of yours, and I suspect I 
may be able to help you in this business,” 
said he. 

“Thank you,” answered I, not exactly 
knowing what else to say. . 

“TI wish you would tell me every bit of it, 
my boy. And to prove that I am in earnest, 
see, I have brought this to you.” And he 
placed upon the table before me the shell box, 
with my mother’s name on the cover. 

I seized it with a cry of joy, and opened it 
hastily. There was the yellow paper. I flut- 


tered it open with trembling fingers. It was 
just as she said, the certificate of my mother’s 
marriage, and the name of the bridegroom 
was just what I had suspected. I put it back 
carefully, and thrust the box into my pocket, 
and turned away my face, for I was just cry- 
ing like a baby. But I couldn’t help it. If I 
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had “eempbefore the whole town, I should 
have cried just in that fashion. 

“Why, my lad—Maurice, what is the 
matter?” asked the gentleman. 

“J—I can’t help it,” stammered L “O sir, 
this is the first time I have seen or known my 


father’s name!” ~~ 

He got up and came around towards me, 
and then he thrned back to the door, and 
stood there looking out, coughing violently. 
When he came back, I had recovered my 
composure, He took my hand with a grave, 
kind smile which gave a new character to his 


face. 


“Now then, my lad, you will not be afraid 
to tell me everything.” 

And I was not.’ I related all as catefully 
and circumspectly as I could. 


“0,” said he, in a tone of even keener 
regret than Joe’s, “if only you had held on 
to that will!” 

“It’s too bad, I know; and the provoking 
part is that I can’t remember about his find- 
ing it, nor what he did with it. But you see 
the box was all I cared about then. But 
can’t we make her give it back? It’s a shame 
and disgrace!” returned I, indignantly. 

“It is worse than that—it is a sin and 
crime; but without the will, it is doubtful 
moving. You think your mother’s advisers 
are trustworthy ?” 

“T'd answer for Joe’s honesty and good-will 
with my life, and I’m getting to think better 
of Mr. Starkweather,” returned I; “but if 
you've any suggestions to make, I'll tell 
her.” 

“No, I think you had best say nothing to 
her about me. Not that I would counsel 
you to have any secrets from her; but it 
would only perplex her, and, besides, I can 
do more good working for you secretly. To 
tell you the honest truth, I have an account 
of my own to settle with that woman—Mrs. 
Motley, I mean—and if I can help you at the 
same time, I shall be very glad to do it.” 

“Thank you, sir. It is very kind in you to 
take so much trouble for us, At first I thought 
you were an enemy.” 

“And what has changed your opinion, 
pray ?” asked he. 

“Why, because you brought me back the 
box, of course.. You must have taken a great 
deal of pains to find and follow up the person 
who picked it up.” 

“My boy, don’t let me cheat you in any 
way beyond what is absolutely eee lt 
was I who picked it up.” 


“O!” exclaimed I, And then I stopped, 
blushing, I scarcely knew why. 

“Well?” said he, beginningto smile again 
in that gay, bright fashion of his. 

“TI was thinking how you said you sawa 


man pick it up, but you didn’t know who it 
was,” I faltered. 

“Think again, dear bo I saw a 
man pick it up, but that I his face. 
You are far enough into the physical science 
of optics, I suppose, to know that a man can- 
not see his own face when he is not looking 
into a glass. So I did not tell you a real lie, 
though perhaps it was a little whitish. At 


. any rate, I did not intend to cheat you long, 


and I was not sure about your companion. 
You'll forgive me, wont you ?” 
“To be sure, sir,” returned I, laughing. 
“Hark!” said he, suddenly, turning his 
head towards the door, and at the same time 


pulling the wide-brimmed hat closer over his 
forehead. 


Three long, peculiar whistles sounded close 
at hand. 

“0,” said I, jumping up eagerly, “it is 
Frank Joy. He wants to. come aboard, I 

ess.” 

“And I may as well take my leave. ‘I shall 
see you again-when' there is need.” 

I pushed off the skiff for Frank, and the 
stranger leaped into his own boat, which was 
on the water side of the Relief. 

“Well, Maury,” said Frank, looking into my 
face, “I haven’t two minutes to spare, but I 
came to tell you that uncle has got home and 
heard my story; and you may judge what he 
thinks of it, when I tell you he sent me to 
say to you that to-morrow afternoon Amy and 
I were coming to take a sail with you.” 

“© Frank, was there ever another such 

man® That is the most beautiful news 
you could bring!” returned I, joyfully. “What 
does he think about the expulsion ?” 

“ He never told me a word of his thoughts, 
but he got on his horse and rode down to the 
beach, and then to Fisher’s Point, and he 
found this Joe Stephens and talked with him, 
and when he came back he told Amy she was 
to have a holiday, and sent me to tell you.” 

“TI don’t care a fig about Dr. Polisher nor 
the Motleys. Let them act as they please. 
I’m the proudest and happiest boy in the 
world while I have such good, ngble-hearted 
friends!” exclaimed I, enthusiastically, caper- 
ing around like a monkey. “Come, Frank, 
come aboard the Relief.” q 

“O no,I can’t stop! I must be off We 
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shall be here just as soon as I get out from 
the academy at noon to-morrow. And ho for 
a jolly time!” - 

And away he scampered Again, and I went 
ashore, about as happy’as any boy in town, I 
fancy. To think Mr. Bell was going to trust 
his little Amy to my care! And I had thé 
box, too, fi er. She took it, lifted her 
eyes up went off by herself. But 
Joe told m ill wanted the will 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I was on hand pretty promptly, as may be 
imagined, the next noon, and I can venture 
to say there was not an atom of dirt aboard 
the Relief, from stem to stern.’ I had all the 
bunting out, and Joe told me how they 
trimmed up a man-o’-war when some great 
character was coming aboard, and I followed 
it out the best I could; for I’m sure, if ever a 
skipper wanted to do honor to an expected 
guest, it was Maurice Stone that day. Be- 
sides that, I was up early that morning, off 
in the woods, and I brought a great basket of 
evergreen back with me, and I had made a 
kind of triumphal arch at the cabin door, and 
hung wréaths all about, and she really did 
look as if she knew it was a festive day, the 
darling Relief! Mother, too, had entered 
into my delight, and she had baked me a 
basket of golden cake that needn’t have been 
ashamed of any company, however grand; 
and what should Joe do, but come lugging 
along a great paper of oranges that he had 
bought, and then he brought aboard a great 
box, all nailed up, which he said the stranger 
in the broad-brimmed Panama gave him, and 
told him to'give to me, to do with as I liked. 
It was so queer that he should be so good to 
mé! And I couldn’t help being provoked 
with myself for not asking him his name. It 
was so odd that none of us had any other 
uame for him than “ the Panama-hat-man.” 

I asked Joe how he came to see him, and 
he said he was in the store when he bought 
the oranges, and he made bold to go and 
thank him for giving me the box. And Joe 
told him why he was getting the oranges, and 
about my party; and the strange gentleman 
told him he must make a contribution too; 
that he had a box of shells which would 
delight even a little girl who had so much 
done for her as Amy Bell. And when Joe 
told ‘me that, I was more pleased than ever. 


It would be splendid ifI really had something 
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to give Amy and Frank that they would be 
glad to own. I looked at the box/With long- 
ing eyes, but I carried it and put it under the 
cabin table, and laid the hammer and chisel 
on the lid, and wouldn’t open it. 

“Tt’s half the fun opening such a box and 
finding the things, and it will make a pleasant 
little excitement for them,” said I to Joe, 
when I saw him waiting, curious to see. what 
was in the box. 

“Sure enough; that’s a bright idea of 
yourn, Maury,” said the good fellow, though 
I knew he was disappointed. 

The worst thing about it was that I got 
everything ready too soon, and it was terrible 
nervous work waiting the last hour. But at 
length I saw a great crowd of boys trooping 
down from the upper street, and I recognized 
them as the academy fellows. I was not very 
sorry that they were coming down to the 
beach and would “see my party come on 
board, and my heart beat pretty loudly when 
I recognized the barouche with Mr, Bell's 
cream-colored horses come dashing down to 
the shore. 

I had moved the Relief nearer, so that, by 
shoving a little bridge made of plank from our 
deck, my visitors could walk on board. The 
academy boys came flocking down near 
enough to hear and see, but they said noth- 
ing to me, and I behaved as if there was not 
a soul in sight. 

The barouche came close to the water's 
edge. I saw the dancing white feather in 
Amy’s hat the first thing, and then the blue 
eyes beneath it, aud how they sparkled! Mrs. 
Bell was in the baronche, on the seat with her 
husband, and Frank and Amy were in front 
of them: 

“Here we are! O Maury, how do you do?” 
shouted Amy, in that silvery voice of hers, 
jumping up on the cushions to see me. 

Mr. Bell opened the door and took her out, 
lifting her way up in the air and giving her a 
playful shake as he set her down. Frank 
leaped down himself. 

“But, Barton, do you really think it ‘is 
safe?” Iheard Mrs. Bell ask, anxiously, 
“That is such a young skipper! I thought 
he was a good deal older than Frank. He 
doesn’t look so tall as he did that day.” 

“My dear,” answered Mr. Bell, in that gen- 
tlemanly way of his, “you must remember 
what Maurice did that day, and then you will 
not doubt his ability to manage the yacht on 
this calm, pleasant day. It will just spoil the 
zest of “their enjoyment to put anybody else 
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on board. TI trust him entirely, and they 
shall have their sail all by themselves.” 

“ But how far will they go?” 

“I am going to tell Maurice about that. 
They must only go to the bend of the Point, 
and anchor there, while they lunch and fish, 
and have their play out,” said he. 

“O madam, I will be so careful,” I replied, 
earnestly. 

“Of course you will, Maurice. Mrs. Bell is 
no kind of a sailor, and she don’t understand 
that a lad is as good as a man, if he under- 
stands his business, as I know you do. But 
you wont go beyond the Point? You had 
best anchor there, while you have your sport 
in the cabin.” 

“And please, sir, when shall I come back ?” 
asked I, determined to fulfil his instructions 
to the very letter. 

“Well, I think five o’clock will do. The 
carriage will be here then. Now enjoy your- 
selves all you can. Good-by, pet. Don’t lose 
off your head in frisking out your delight. 
Take her aboard, Maury.” 

And I led Amy carefully up to the deck 
and put her in a safe position, and Frank 
followed and drew on board the plank; and 
then I cast off the painter, and pushed a little, 
and ran up the jib, and unfurled the sail, and 
away we went, right gallantly. 

“O Maury! O Frank! this is so beautiful !” 
Amy kept saying, dancing up and down like 
a fairy. 

“Wave your ree Amy,” cried 
Frank. 

And we all three shook our handkerchiefs, 
and Mrs. Bell answered with hers, and then 
the carriage drove off. 

“And now we are all by ourselves,” said 
Amy. “How nice it is! What are you doing, 
Maury ?” 

“T’m steering a little further into the chan- 
‘nel. This is the tiller, you know, and it moves 

the rudder.” 

She came and stood beside me, and she 
wanted to try what she could do, and I let 
her take hold with her little white hands, but 
of course she couldn’t hold it; and then she 
laughed gayly, and said: 

“O dear, what hard work! I can do better 
with my crochet needle.” 

And she pulled out from the little lace 
pocket of -her dress a bit of crimson, and 
black, and gold-coloted wool, and an ivory 
needle. I thought Frank would go off, the 
idea tickled him so. 

“O Maury, don’t you see? Those tidies 
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can’t possibly wait,” said he, screaming rather 
than laughing. 

Amy didn’t mind him a bit, but settled her- 
self demurely to her work. 

“It’s for the Relief, you know, Maury, and 
I can take the measure to-day. O, what a 


pretty shore that is! Did shqever go so fast 
as this before ?” ‘ 
“It isn’t anything to what do. We 


haven’t much wind to-day. But that time I 
was out in the storm, she just laid over and 
darted along like mad.” 

“T like this the best, any way,” said Amy. 

“So do I,” answered I, which made Frank 
stare. 

“Why, Maury, I thought you admired to 
have her leap along.” 

“O, that is when there’s nobody to look 
after. I should be afraid to have Amy here 
then.” 

“You wasn’t afraid to help me that terrible 
day,” said Amy, putting down her work, and © 
looking up at me, her great blue eyes deep 
and solemn. “I do think, Maury, you’re just 
the best boy in the whole world.” 

“There now, Amy, you’ve made him 
blush,” jested Frank. “And I should like to 
know. what becomes of Mr. Frank Joy under 
that sweeping assertion ?” 

“O, you know what I mean! You're 
Frank, and of course I like you too.” 

“T’m Frank, but he’s Maury. Thank you, 
your ladyship.” 

“ He’s a tease sometimes, isn’t. he, Maury? 
He likes you just as much as I do. I heard 
him telling mother that day Mrs. Motley 
came, that there wasn’t another boy like you 
in the whole world. So now, Mr. Frank, I 
only said what you did,” answered she. 

“Yes, but it’s quite another thing for you 
to say it, miss, O Maury, there’s a schooner 
coming up! Let’s hail her.” 

And then we had a pleasant little bustle of 
excitement. Frank hailed, and told them we 
were the Relief, taking a fairy princess to 
make a call on Mrs. Neptune. And they . 
laughed, and tossed over to us a shower of 
rosy apples, only one of which fell on deck; 
and that I secured, and presented to the 
princess with a regular eastern salaam, and 
she put it in her pocket, and said she would 
carry it home as a souvenir of the pleasantest 
party she had ever attended, while I was 
thinking joyfully that I was pretty sure she 
would have a more enduring memento than 
that. 

And then I had to set the sail again, and 
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presently we were off the Point, and I told 
Frank that, as he was the crew, he must let 
go the anchor. And then began the very 
pleasantest part of the entertainment. We 
went into the cabin as soon as I had seen 
that everything was left shipshape, in safe 
condition, so that any craft coming along 
would see | we were at anchor, and we 
had our cheon. How pleased I was 
when Frank and Amy both praised my 
mother’s biscuit and cake! And we all 
united in declaring that there were never 
before such sweet oranges as honest Joe 
Stephens had provided. And then I brought 
out the box from under the table. It was just 
the very thing needed to make the whole per- 
fectly splendid. We just had a merry time 
guessing what would be in it; and Frank 
guessed the first article would have to be 
spelled with a for the first letter, and I said s, 
and Amy, her eyes like two diamonds, if dia- 
monds could only be blue, which I never 
heard, said no, it should begin with b. 

And, sure enough, when Frank opened the 
lid we saw a great bunch of such plump yel- 
low bananas. Amy was the one to pull them 
out, and she piled my only tray full of them. 
Then came little darling boxes, fixed up as 
only French fingers can do them, and some 
held figs, and some jelly, and others dainty 
sticks of cHocolate, and the boxes themselves 
were prettier, if anything, than what they 
held. And then there was quite another 
strata, as Frank expressed it. 

“0,” said Amy, clapping her hands glee- 
fully, “just take a sniff, Frank! These things 
have come over the sea.” 

And, sure enough, out from the box came 
that strange, mysterious, delightful perfume, 
which always comes with East Indian 
trunks. 

“There’s your a, Frank,” gurgled Amy, so 
excited she couldn’t talk without a laugh. 
And her little fingers tugged out a box packed 
with alabaster ornaments. I handed over the 
pretty inkstand to Frank, and the vase to 
Amy, and there was still enough left for me. 
And then came such queer clay images, 
models of the poor Hindoos and their differ- 
ent castes, and the name of each was written 
under it. And we laughed so much over 
them, it was a long time before we got any 
further. 

“And here’s the S, tribe,” cried out Amy, 
peering in again, and bringing out a shallow 


glass box, filled with shells, that one could 
see, at a glance, were rare and costly. . 

“O—O—O!)” exclaimed we all, in one 
breath. * 

“Aunt Emma will want to see them. There 
are ever so many she hasn’t in her cabinet,” 
said Frank. “She’s always crazy over shells.” 

“She shall have them all. I shall be so 
proud if she will accept them. And the gen- 
tleman sent word that I was to do with them 
what I liked,” said I, eagerly. 

Amy flushed rosy with pleasure, and patted 
my hand, as she said, “What a good boy you 
are, Maury!” 

And then some lace-like rice-boxes, and an 
ivory fan, and a portfolio of engravings and 
Chinese paintings, and O! a wee bit of an 
embroidered slipper, with the toe turned up, 
and an infinitesimal bell on it, brought us to 
the bottom of the box. So we had them all 
to go over again, and examine one by one. 

“To think a woman could wear this!” said 
Amy, looking comically at the bit of a shoe 
which some Chinese belle was cheated out of. 
“It’s just about right for my Paris doll.” 

And then I gave a great sigh, and said, “oO 
dear !” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Frank 
and Amy both, 

“It's time to start for the shore. It will be 
five o’clock when we get there,” said I. And 
they were as dismayed as I. 

“Neyer mind,” said Amy, in a minute; 
“it’s been just the dearest, delightfullest time 
that ever was, and we can go home and think 
it all over.” 

And I pulled up the anchor and turned 
about, and the wind being just fair for that 
course, she went up like a bird, and the Relief 
landed them safely, and the Bell carriage had 
not waited scarcely a moment. 

And when Frank and Amy said their warm 
good-bys, I noticed Reg Motley, with a sullen, 
sulky face, hanging around and watching us, 
and, as the carriage drove off, he shook his 
fist at me. But I didn’t think about it. I 
hurried home with the Indian treasures to 
exhibit them to mother; and then I went to 
bed and slept soundly, until I heard a great 
noise at the door, and Joe Stephens calling: 

“Maury, Maury, come quick! The Relief 
is all on fire!” 

And with a great sob I sprang up, seized 
my clothes, and ran out.) 
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THE UNGRATEFUL DAUGHTER. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


I HAVE a story to tell you of a little girl 
whose name was Agnes Gray. Come with 
me, and I will describe her house to you. Do 
you see that large-pillared house standing so 
far from the highway, with the smooth avenue 
stretching like a broad gray ribbon to the 
street? Well, that is her home, for her father 
is a wealthy man, and has used his money 
freely to make a pleasant home for his wife, 
and only child. See those pretty fountains 
flashing so brightly from the green shrubbery. 
There is an artificial pond there, and a tiny 
sail-boat on it, and a little miniature ship 
rides there proudly, which a sailor uncle made 
for Agnes, and which I am certain would be- 
witch every boy in the country, if all could 
see it. 

There, stalking along majestically upon the 
stone flags that edge the pond, is a large, 
black Newfoundland dog. His ears are pricked 
up joyfully, and his tail wags good-naturedly 
every time he sees Agnes coming towards 
him, and he is always ready to play “ hide and 
seek” with her, or dive into the water for any 
toy or stick she may throw into it. Beyond 
the garden whose blossoms Agnes can always 
gather to deck Rover’s neck, or twine in her 
own brown curls, is a tall, high swing, and 
hanging on the branch of the elnf tree are her 
grace hoops, and jump rope. And if, with 
none of these, Agnes can be pleased on the 
pleasant summer days, there is the sleek, 
black pony John the coachman is saddling 
at the stable-door, 

Or, if the sky is overcast and the weather 
unfavorable for out-of-door exercise, there is a 
room in the house appropriated entirely to 
her own use, and fitted up with everything 
pretty a reasonable child could wish. There 
were dolls of all sorts, wax, painted and 
porcelain. Some that open their eyes, and 
some that would ery aloud. Then there were 
houses with tiny furniture, stoves, pans, chairs, 
and all as cunning as possible. These were 
in the playroom. In the other room, where 
she sat, was a little table with a work-box on 
it, carefully filled with needles, thread, scissors 
and a tiny silver thimble. So, if she chose, 
she could make dresses for her dolls, from the 
gay pieces in her drawer. Then there was a 
bureau, and a bookcase filled with books, 


and on the bureau a music-box, that played 
her favorite tunes, which haf pbeen sent to 
her by a cousin in a distant city; and a magic 
lantern box, and a kaleidoscope; and at the 
window in his pretty cage, hopped and sung 
her bright-eyed canary. 

What a happy, happy girl she was, you say. 
Yes, so one would think, but yet I must tell, 
what, were I Agnes, I should blush to own, 
that of all unhappy, miserable, fretful girls, 
she was the worst that I ever saw. It would 
have grieved any one to hear her whén she 
returned from school, and joined the family 
at their plentifully supplied table. No matter 
what would be passed to her, she would re- 
fuse it coutemptuously, and condemn every 
article on the table, declaring there was 
nothing there fit to be eaten. Often and 
often would those childish lips offer angry 
and insulting words to the mother who had 
loved and cared for her, and lavished so much 
upon her ungrateful daughter. The servants 
in the house all disliked her for her haughti- 
ness and unkind treatment, her schoolmates 
avoided her because of ber unhappy, fretful 
disposition, and her parents grieved and 
sorrowed over her, and remonstrated with 
her, without any alteration in her behaviour, 
Prosperity had made her selfish and fretful. 
She had never been denied any wish, and did 
not know the value of the blessings she en- 
joyed so thanklessly. 

One day she had been unusually trouble- 
some. Her vexation had commenced early in 
the morning, because her mother refused to 
allow her to wear down to breakfast a highly 
trimmed silk frock, in place of her neat, 
cambric morning-dress. In vain her mother 
assured her it was unsuitable to the time of 
day, or season of the year. Naughty Agnes 
insisted upon the silk, as if children were ever 
proper judges of the clothing they can neither 
earn nor procure themselves. Agnes was 
obliged to wear her mother’s selection, but 
was so angry and rebellious, that in sorrow 
and perplexity, Mrs. Gray went down to her 
husband, in the library. They had a long and 
earnest conference together, that ended with 
Mrs. Gray saying, seriously : 


“This must not continue. Agnes isa 


spoiled child. If we had been poor, she might 
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have been a solace and comfort in our old age. 
Now she is a living reproach tous. My plan 
is.a severe one, but we must try it, and trust 
that it will show her the value of the blessings 
she tramples so recklessly upon.” 

I shall not tell you, little reader, what they 
determined on; you must find it out for 
yourself. But that night, after Agnes had 
fallen asleep, her mother wept over her, like 
one who parts from a friend hardly knowing 
when and how they shall meet again. 

In the dim gray of the morning, Agnes 
opened her eyes, and glanced languidly 
around to see if the girl had been in to fill 
her ewer with fresh water. At the sight that 
met her gaze she sprang up in terror. Where 
was she? Not in her own pretty room, with 
its violet hangings, its glowing pictures and 
tasteful furniture—for bare, boarded walls 
and the sharp eaves of a low roof met her 
startled eyes. The dark, empty room, the 
board floor, the rickety bedstead, what did 
they all mean? And behold, there on the 


bed, by her side, was lying a strange, coarse- 
looking girl, with tangled, matted hair, look- 
ing up at her with shy, half-opened eyes. 
With a scream of contempt and anger, Agnes 


sprang away from her. 

“How dare you lie in the bed with me?” 
cfied she; “ where am 1? how came I here in 
this horrible place ?” 

The girl made no reply, only gazed steadily 
in her face. 

Agnes’s distress and indignation were al- 
most furious. She struck a violent blow at 
her companion’s face as she cried, frantically : 

“Answer me. Tell me how I can get home,” 
and she sprang up and looked around vainly 
for her clothes; and then, for the first time, 
she discovered she wore no longer the soft, 
white garment she had put on the night be- 
fore, but a coarse, dirty flannel. Thoroughly 
frightened now, Agnes covered her face and 
burst into a fit of violent weeping. 

The noise she made brought to the door a 
large, bony woman, who looked strong enough 
to master a lion. 

“What's all this noise about?” asked she, 
in a gruff voice, that echoed dismally through 
the rude chamber, and sent a shiver to 
Agneés’s heart, although she answered boldly: 

“T asked her a question, and she didn’t 
answer me, and so I struck her. I want to go 
home.” 

“You struck her, did you? then I must 
strike you.” And the hard, long hand came 
sharply and quickly against Agnes’s cheek. 


Such treatment was new to the imperious 
Agnes. Fire fairly blazed from her eyes, and 
she screamed out passionately : 

“How dare you ‘strike me, you low, vile 
creature? My father will put you in jail, 
Take me home quickly.” 

She could say no more, for with a single 
stride the woman reached her, and swift and 
fast descended the stick she held. Agnes 
writhed with pain, and screamed and sobbed, 
but received no attention for it, until, ina 
broken, trembling voice she begged for mercy. 

“See if you dare speak to me again like 


that,” said the woman, sternly. “ Now get up 


and dress yourself.” 

Shivering with ‘terror and grief, Agnes 
obeyed, but started back in disgust at the 
coarse, homely garments held out to her. 

“Those are not my clothes,” faltered she, 
remembering with sudden remorse the pretty 
morning-dress she had so ungratefully refused 
the morning before. 

“Yes, they are your clothes. You'd better 
be thankful for them, or go without any.” 
And the stick was lifted over her till Agnes 
had dressed herself in the offensive garments. 
“ Now start yourself down stairs.” 

“But I want to wash my face; where is the 
ewer?” said Agnes, piteously. 

The woman laughed conteimptuously. 

“Go down to the pump if you want to 
wash; in the yard it stands, as it has always 
donie.” 

Agnes’s old temper flashed up again. 

“T wont wash me there, and I wont stay 
liere. I am going home, and I will have you 
punished for treating me so, you hateful 
creature !” 

Again the stick "went whizzing about her 
head. With a wild cry Agnes sprang to the 
door, but the iron hand seized her and brought 
her back. Cowering down upon the floor, 
Agnes looked about her drearily, wondering 
what sudden change had come upon her. 
Once she shut her eyes, hoping to open them 
in her pleasant chamber on her mother’s 
gentle face, but no, there stood the grim 
‘woman at the door, and on the bed lay the 
girl, who would have been driven from Agnes’s 
chamber with almost as much, loathing as 4 
toad or snake, but terror, now, made her quiet 
and obedient, and though the tears poured 
down her face, she did not dare let her sobs 
be heard. Therefore, when they led the way 
down the dark, dilapidated stairway, she fol- 
lowed silently, though trembling in every 
limb, into a small, wretched room, where a 
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rough-looking tan was smoking a pipe. It 
seemed to be their only room, and was filled 
with all their kitchen utensils, clothes-bags 
and boxes. In the small space left in the 
centre of the room stood a table, with one leg 
broken off and its place supplied by a chair, 
and on the table was a pan filled with some 
kind of hasty pudding. This wag their break- 
fast. They all gathered around it, and Agnes, 
obeying a nod from the woman, took a place 
there, too, quite overcome with astonishment. 
She had never dreamed, in her luxurious 
home, how poor and plain peuple in this world 
of woe and want are sometimes obliged to live. 
They all seemed to enjoy the meal, while 
poor Agnes looked on, thinking she should 
never be able to force down a morsel though 
she were starving. The man noticed that 
‘she did not eat, and said to his wife: 

“Why, Peg, what ails Moll? She oughter 
to eat her breakfast. We've got a good job to 
do to-day.” 

“Let her alone. She’ll have to work just 
asmuch. She’s got a grand fit on this morn- 
ing. I expect she has been dreaming she was 
some great lady, by her talk,” answered Peg, 
roughly. 

Agnes was sorely distressed, and looking up 
piteously, she asked : 

“Do you mean that I belong here? That 
Ihave no nice home and dear mamma? O, 
you don’t mean that my name is Moll? Tell 
me, tell me how I came here!” 

“T haven’t any patience left,” cried out 
Peg. “Once for all, let me tell you I wont 
hear such talk.’ Here you belong and here 
you will stay, so let me hear no more about 
fine houses and clothes.” 

Sorely perplexed and troubled, Agnes dared 
say no more, and when breakfast was over, 
and the man took up his axe, and Peg handed 
her an old hood and shawl, she put them on 
and followed them out of doors. She turned 
to look at the low house, with its black walls 
and falling beams, and with a sinking heart 
assured herself she had never seen it before. 
And now rose up before her imagination the 
pleasant home she had lost. She had so often 
complained of that nice breakfast-table in the 
cheerful dining-room. How it came up before 
her now, as, faint and sick at heart, she 
plodded on. Sheaw plainly now what a sin- 
ful, ungrateful girl she had been. How she 
yearned for her mother’s sweet, loving smile! 
Had she ever been careless of it? Had she 
ever addressed impatient and angry words to 
that beloved one? O! should she ever see 


her mother again, to beg her forgiveness, and 
tell her how sorely she repented? ‘Poor little 
Agnes! she followed her new guides, with 
hands pressed tightly to her head, to’stop the 
thinking that brought so much pain. 
Sometimes, she was tempted to believe her 
old home was, as they said, all a dream. And 
yet why was nothing here familiar? The more 
she tried to solve the mystery, the more be- 


wildered she beca -All’she eould be sure 
of was, that-she iery wrong and 
sinful, afid was ndw very thiserable. 


All thfs time she had been hurrying to keep. 
pace with Nance, the girl, who, in obedience 
to Peg’s command, held her firmly by the - 
hand. Leaving the lonely miserable hovel 
far behind, they plunged deeper and deeper 
into the wood, until they arrived at a kind of 
clearing from which the tall trees had been 
cut down, and which was piled up all around 
with heaps of brush. Here the woodman 
slaekened his sturdy pace, and turning to his 
wife, said, shortly: 

“There! make ’em work smart. I promised 
Farmer Wentworth to have a load of fagots 
ready to-morrow. I’m going to cut down 
some more trees.” 

And on he stalked, out of sight, and in a 
little while they could hear the even, regular 
strokes of his axe echoing through the wood. 

“What are you going to do?” whispered 
Agnes, to Nance. 

“Make fagots, of course,” 
other, indifferently. 

A new consternation crept over Agnes. 
She had been meaning to steal away, and run 
as fast as possible till she found some one to 
explain the mystery, and take her home, if 
she had any, for the poor child began to be 
less and less confident of it. Nance set to 
work cheerfully, and began gathering up 
handful after handful of the brush, till her 
arms were filled, when she carried it to a 
heap by the side of her mother, who bound 
them together and laid them in a pile by 
themselves, 

Agnes dropped down upon the ground, and 
folded her hands listlessly together, never 
dreaming that she would be required to work ; 
but Peg came over to her, and lifting ae up 
roughly, said, crossly: _ 

“ What are you about ? Why don’t you so 
to work? Don’t let me speak to you again, 
or I'll use this.” And she brandished a stick 
threateningly. 

Dashing away the blinding tears, Agnes 
went to work with an energy lent to her by 
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terror, and followed, as well as she could, the 
example of Nance. Her tender hands began 
to ache, and her arms grew scratched and 
bleeding, as she labored on, but while Peg’s 
stout arm was near she dared not stop. An 
hour passed slowly and miserably away, and 
then the man’s voice was heard, hallooing in 
the distanee. His wife went to see what was 
wanted, pointing to a large heap before she 
left, and charging Agnes to have it carried 
over to the other side before she came back. 

As soon as she was gone, Agnes gave a 

great sigh, and burst into a fresh flood 6f 
tears. She was so tired she could hardly lift 
_ her arms, and almost believed she should die 
before she could perform the task set for her. 

Nance looked at her pityingly, and at last 
said, kindly: 

“ You look real tired. Sit down and rest 
you, and I'll carry over the brush for you 
before she gets back.” , 

Agnes had scarcely deigned to look at her 
before, and had shrunk away from her touch 
as from poison, but now she began to examine 
her with a little interest, and discovered that 
she had a kind, pleasant-looking face if it 
were only clean, and thick, nice hair could it 
be brushed and smoothed. And now, she 
who had received so much from her own 
friends with thankless indifference, felt a 
new emotion, a sudden gush of gratitude, in 
the midst of her forlorn condition, for this one 

little act of kindness. 

“Thank you,” answered she; “I’m dread- 
ful tired. Do you always have to work like 
this?” 

“ Most always,” answered Nance; “but I’m 
used to it, and don’t mind it, in warm weather. 
When it comes cold though, it’s terrible hard, 
my hands and feet willache so. Wecan’t get 
so much to eat then, either. Sometimes we 
get awful hungry.” 

Agnes’s eyes opened wide. 

“You don’t mean that you can’t get afiy- 
thing to eat, do you? Do you have to go 
without when you are hungry ?” 

“O dear, yes, lots of times. We’re poor, 
you know, but we aint so bad as some. 
There’s poor Jenny Smith—they found her 
dead in the road, and Sal Pitcher lives, half 
the time, stealing from rich folks’ swill pails.” 

Agnes was shivering with horror. It had 
never entered her mind, in the midst of plenty 
and luxury, with everything her heart could 
wish about her, how many men, women and 
children there were working hard all the time 
yet suffering for something to eat and wear. 
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And she remembered how wasteful and 
thoughtless she had been, and sighed again 
heavily, as she sat there, tired, faint and sor- 
rowful, while Nance was fast diminishing her - 
task for her. Suddenly a new thought 
struck her. 

“You are very kind to me,” said she. “J 
don’t believe I should have been so good to 
you.” 

There went a flush over Nance’s brown 
face, which started another pang as sharp 
almost as physical pain in Agnes’s mind. 

“Tell me,” exclaimed she, in a bitter tone 
of remorse, “wasn’t you the girl who came 
to our house to sell berries, and that I set the 
dog on? I do believe it was you.” 

Nance did not answer, but there was an 
earnest, questioning look in her eye that 
Agnes did not see, so busy was she thinking 
she had found a clue, and that she could not 
be so very far from home after all. 

Peg did not come, and the task was com- 
pleted, so Nance sat down by Agnes, and 
taking a piece of brown bread from her 
pocket, offered to share it with her. 

Agnes refused at first, but presently the de- 
mand of hunger grew so urgent she accepted 
it, and devoured it with a relish she had 
lacked over her mother’s plentiful luncheon- 
tray. After that the two girls grew more 
familiar. Nance related many a hard scene 
in her-eventful Jife to Agnes’s synrpathizing 
ear, and Agnes described the beautiful things 
in her house, awakening the wondering de- 
light of Nance as she promised, if she ever 
was restored to it again, to share them with 
her new friend. And before Peg returned, 
Nance had promised to wash her face cleaner 
and keep her hair smooth and tidy, and 
Agnes had agreed to try and be as happy as 
she could, considering that she could not 
help the strange, sorrowful change that had 
come over her, determined, as the least she 
could do, to deserve better things. 

So day after day went by. Agnes grew 
more and more familiar with the bitter lessons 
of poverty, and Nance was learning from her 
to care more for the little refinements of life, 
that cost nothing and yet add so much to the 
enjoyment of poor and rich.» Everything was 
kept clean and tidy, though poor in texture. 
A buneh of flowers brightened their dark 
@hamber, and the coverlid was made white 
and whole. Agnes was astonished to find 
that poor people had the same feelings, and 
were quite as good as the rich. That they 
were fellow-beings, and could feel scorn and 
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neglect a8 keenly as any one. Every day 
showed her plainer and plainer, how she had 
formerly abused her blessings, and made her 
more and more resolved, if they were ever 
again restored to her, she would be thankful, 
gentle and obedient. ; 

One night the father of Nance came home 
from carrying his load of fagots, with a very 
gloomy brow. 

“Peg,” said he, to his wife, “haven’t you 
anything in‘the house? Farmer Wentworth 
couldn’t pay me till next week, he said, and I 
don’t know but we shall starve before that 
time. I meant to have brought you some 
meal and molasses, but couldn’t get trusted.” 

Peg looked troubled enough. 

“]T was so sure you would bring them, that 
I let the girls eat the last mouthful at dinner 
time,” said she. “ What shall we do?” 

“Go without, I suppose,” said, he gloomily. 

Agnes looked around her in sudden dismay. 
She had a keen appetite and had been looking 
forward eagerly even to the once obnoxious 
pudding. This was terrible. Were they all 
really to starve to death? She twisted her 
fingers nervously together, and then, for the 
first time, discovered that the plain gold ring 
she had always worn on her third finger was 
still there. She wondered she had not noticed 
it before, but had become so used to it that 
she did not feel it at all. A thrill of joy ran 
through her whole frame at this proof that 
her old home was real, and not a dream, and 
then the next thought sent a sparkle to her 
eyes. Slipping it off she looked at it fondly. 
It was very precious to her since, perhaps, it 
might be all she should ever have to remem- 
ber home by. It cost her a great effort, but 


she went over with it to the man, and dropped | 


it into his hand. 

“Take it, perhaps you can sell it, and get 
some supper for your family.” 

They all looked at her in astonishment, and 
this, her first sacrifice, was well repaid by the 
sweet feeling of satisfaction which filled her 
heart, when she saw how grateful and happy 
they were, 


And so it happened, the very next morning, 
just a month from the time of first seeing 
Nance, she woke up feeling some one kiss her, 
and without opening her eyes, Agnes said, 
pleasantly : 

“Is it time to get up, Nance? I’m so 
sleepy, but I’ll wake up in a moment.” 

Another kiss, and. she looked up, and lo! 
there was her own pretty chamber, and her 
own dear mother’s loving face bent down to 
hers. With a scream of joy, Agnes threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck, while she 
burst into a flood of repentant tears. 

“ Mother, mother,” cried she, “ forgive me, 

“that I have always been such a naughty girl. 
O, I will never be cross or ungrateful again! 
O mother, mother, if you knew where I had 
been !” 

“Are you sure it is not all adream?” asked 
her mother, gently. 

Agne’ saw her own nice clothes hanging 
on the chair, everything around so pleasant 
and nice, and was almost tempted to believe 
that month of dark experience was only a. 
single night’s dream; but she looked at her 
hands, browned and roughened, and thought 
of Nance and the lonely hovel, and shook her 
head. 

Her mother smiled, kissed her fondly, and 
said: 

“At any rate, whatever it was, we will be 
thankful my Agnes has come to see what is — 
right, and will make her friends happy now, 
by her good behaviour.” 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed Agnes; “only forgive 

“me, mother, and I never’ll be cross or un- 
grateful again.” 

And what does our darling say? Are there 
not other little girls who are unkind and cross 
to the kind mother who does sv much for 
them? Who are ungrateful for the good food 
prepared for them? Who complain of the 

neat clothes given to them? And don’t you 
think if you were carried away, as Agnes 
was, you too, would cry out, like her: 

“© mother, forgive me, I will never be cross 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To stew Brisket OF BeEFr.—Put the part 
that has the hard fat into a stew-pot, with a 
small quantity of water; let it boil up, and 
skim it thoroughly; then add carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and a few pepper-corns, Stew 
till extremely tender; then take out all the flat 
‘bones, and remove all the fat from the soup. 
Either sérve that and the meat in a tureen, or 
the soup alone, and the meat on a dish, garnish- 
ed with some vegetables. The following sauce 
is much admired, served with the beef. Take 
half a pint of the soup, and mix it with a spoon 
ful of the ketchup, a teaspoonful of made 
mustard, a little flour, a bit of butter, and salt; 
boil all together a few minutes, then pour it 
round the meat. 


Brown Racout oF VEAL.—Take two pounds 
of the breast, cut it into rather small pieces, 
about the size of an egg, roll them well in flour, 
put some fat in the frying-pan, fry the meat 

“until a nice brown, take it out, then fry four 
onions, two turnips cut in large slices, and one 
carrot the same. When brown, take them out, 
put the veal and vegetables into pan, season 
with two teaspoonfuls of salt and one of pepper, 
add a pint of water, put into oven for one hour, 
skim the fat, shake the pan, and serve. A few 
herbs and a little ham or bacon is an improve- 
ment. Beef, mutton, lamb and pork may be 
done the same way. Aoyete of sugar is 
an improvement. 


Currant Wrxe.—Gather full ripe currants - 
on a dry day, pick them from the stalks, and 
weigh them; then crush them with your hands, 
leaving ‘none whole; for every two pounds of 
currants put one quart of water; stir all well 
together and let it stand three hours, and strain 
the liquor through a sieve; then, for évery 
three pounds of currants put one pound of 
powdered loaf sugar; stir it till the sugar is. 
dissolved, boil and keep skimming it as long as 
any scum will rise; let it stand sixteen hours 
to cool before you put it in the cask; stop it 
very close. Ifthe quantity be twenty gallons, 
let it stand three weeks before you bottle it; it 
it be thirty gallons, it must remain a month; it 
should be perfectly clear when drawn off; put 
a lump of sugar in each bottle, cork it well and 
keep it in a cool place, or it will turn sour. 


To KEEP MILK AND CREAM.—In hot weather, 
when it is difficult to preserve milk from bes 
coming sour, and spoiling the cream, it may 
kept perfectly sweet by scalding the new milk 
very gently, without boiling, and setting it by 


in the earthen dish or pan that it is done in, 
This method is pursued in Devonshire, and for 
butter, and eating, would equally answer in 
small quantities for coffee, tea, etc. Cream, 
already skimmed, may be kept twenty-four 
hours, if scalded without sugar; and, by adding 
to it as much powdered lump-sugar as shal] 
make it pretty sweet, will be good two days, 
keeping it in a cool place. 


PRESERVED PEACHES.—Take ripe freestone 
peaches; pare, stone, and quarter them. To 
six pounds of the cut peaches allow three 
pounds of the best brown sugar. Stew the 
sugar among the peaches, and sét them away 
in a covered vessel. Next morning, put the 
whole into a preserving kettle, and boil it 
slowly about an hour and three quarters, or 
two hours, skimming it well. 

To PICKLE CUCUMBERS AND ONIONS SLICED,— 
Cut them in slices, and sprinkle salt over them. 
Next day drain them for five or six hours; then 
put them into a stone jar, pour boiling vinegar 
over them, and keep them in a warm place, 
The slices should be thick. Repeat the boiling 
vinegar, and stop them up again instantly; 
and so on till green; the last time put in 
pepper. Keep in small stone jars. 


CURRANT JELLY, RED OR BLACK.—Strip the 
fruit, and in a stone jar stew them in a sauce- 
pan of water, or by boiling it on the hot hearth; 
strain off the liquor, and to every pint weigh a 
pound of loaf sugar; put the latter ip large 
lumps into it, in a stone vessel, till nearly 
dissolved; then put in a preserving pan; sim- 
mer and skim as necessary, When it will jelly 


‘on a plate, put it in small jars or glasses. 


CraB-ApPLE MABMALADE.—Boil the apples 
in a kettle until soft, with just water enough to 
cover them; mash and strain through a coarse 
sieve. Take a pound of apple to a pound of 


sugar; boil half an hour and put into jars. 


Cras-AppLE JELLY.—Boil the apples, with 
just water enough to cover them, until tender. 
Mash with a spoon and sain ‘out the juice. 
Take a pint of juice to a pound of sugar; boil 
thirty minutes, and strain through a hair sieve. 


Curry JAm.—To twelve pounds of cherries, 
when ripe, weigh one pound of sugar; break 
the stones of part, and blanch them; then put 
them to the fruit and sugar, and boil all gently, 
till the jam comes clear from the pan. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Fisxes.—Doctor Shortt is expect- 
ed shortly to arrive in London from India, 
bringing with him about a dozen and a half of 
the walking fishes of India, Murrul, and 
Korava, many of them intended as a present to 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens from Doctor 
Day. The largest species, known as Ophioceph- 
alus striatus, grows to upwards of three feet in 
length, and if they succeed in England will 
make a capital addition to our lakes and canals, 
The smaller variety, Ophiocephalus gachua, will 
perhaps be more interesting than useful, as 
they only grow to about one foot in length. 
Pains have been taken to accustom them by 
degrees to confinement before shipping them 
in tin boxes. Doctor Day is said to have come 


tothe conclusion that they breathe air direct’ 


from the atmosphere, as well as air in solution 
in the water in which they live. 

JupGE in PicturEs.—A good story is told of 
a picture connoisseur. The other day a gen- 
tleman entered a Liverpool shop, and asked 
the price of a picture which had taken his 
fancy. “Twenty-five shillings,” was the 
answer. The gentleman, however, understood 
him to say twenty-five pounds.—* O, nonsense,” 
said he, “I will give you five pounds.”—* You 
misunderstood me,” was the reply, “I said 


twenty-five shillings.”—“ O, then I wont have . 


it,” said the gentleman, and harriedly left the 


Ancrent Rurys.—They have found the ruins 
of a canals, etc., in Utah, a few miles 
above mouth of Salt River. The canals 
have been built on the ground, from thirty-five 


to fifty feet high, which have been traced ten 


or fifteen miles from the river. Walls still. 


standing from fifteen to twenty feet high. The 
ruins are, at intervals, the length of the valley. 
Cotton, tobacco and castor oil beans are still 


found growing luxuriantly upon the old farms | 


around. What history do these relics tell? 
and who will trace it out? 


Netson’s AvEN@ER— We hear from a cleri- 
cal friend that nant Pollard, the man 
who avenged Nelson’s death, and who will 
therefore have a place in history so long as the 
story of Trafalgar shall be told, died, on St. 
George’s Day, April 23, When the gallant 
sailor stood by his hero’s side he was midship- 
man, and sixty years later @ grateful country 
had raised him to the rank of a lieutenant, 


Then, in consequence of public attention being 


drawn to his case by the press, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of retired commander, but 
with no increase of pay. The veteran sailor 
has now gone to his rest, and the thousands of 
admiring visitors to Maclise’s great picture of 
the Death of Nelson will haye a fine opportu- 
nity, as. they gaze on the young Pollard’s heroic 
face, of reflecting on the vanity of public service 
in a free country. 


VEessELs.—The idea prevails, to a very 
considerable extent, that thick, heavy glass 
tumblers or phials are not so liable to crack 
when placed in contact with heat as those that 
are thin and fragile. The reverse of this is true. 
The chemist’s retorts, beakers and bulbs, 
which are so often subjected to the influence of 
sudden and extreme heat, are very thin, 
scarcely thicker than paper. If it were not so, 
they would snap upon the first exposure, Itis 
the unequal expansion of glass by heat that 
causes it to crack. The surface of a glass 
vessel expands when heeted; and if the vessel 
be thick, the heat does not travel rapidly 
through, and it is ruptured. 


Buryine Iyp1a.— Burying alive in 
India does not appear to be altogether an ex- 
tinct crime. Lepers weary of life now resort to 
this means of getting out of the world. The 
Friend of India, in mentioning the matter, calls 
attention to the difficulty of preventing the 
practice. Vain are the threats of death or im- 
prisonment to those assisting at the ceremony, 
for, seeing that the offenders are lepers, death 
would in many cases be welcome, and they 
know that no prince would introduce them 
into his prisons. Therefore, the practige is un- 
fortunately increasing, though happily but 
slowly. The list for six years contains less 
than twelve cases. 

Tue Povs.—Pins were worth a dollar a paper 
in 1812, and very poor at that, Then it took 
fourteen processes to make a pin; now only one 
machine, which finishes and sticks them into 
the paper. Saving pins, a half a century ago, 
was as important as saving cents; and hence 
the habit then formed sticks to many elderly 
gentlemen, whose coat sleeves are ornamented 
with rows of them rescued from loss. Then it 
was that “ pin-money” had a significance, but 
now the cost of pins is not a twentieth part as 
great as the cost of perfumery, It is estimated 
that from seven to ten tons of pin are made in 
the United States each week. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A of the party was 
speaking of a four-legged chicken he had seen, 
when Lemon immediately averred that that 
chicken was not near so peculiar asa duck he 
had seen in his youth, of whom a certain Cap- 
tain Morgan was the fortunate possessor, for it 
not only had two pair of legs, but that one pair 
grew from his back. It would be impossible 
for us to repeat his own words, but his story 
was, that the duck, chasing grasshoppers, after 
getting tired of running on one pair of legs, 
would turn over and continue his feeding. 

This rather nonplussed one of the party, who 
suggested that it was impossible for the duck 
to feed with his bill turned upward. 

says Lemon, “his neck turned on 
swivel!” 

“But how about the wings, Lemon?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, them shifted!” 

In speaking of mosquitoes of a large size, 
seen by one of the party in a Southern lake, 
Lemon (who was a sea-faring man many years) 
remarked: 

“Well there, Surinam is the darndest place 
for mosquitoes I ever seed. Last time I went 
for a load of merlasses, my cousin driv me about 
to a plantation, and mong other things on a 
farm I seed one of the prettiest yoke of cattle 
IT ever laid my eyes on. Neow (I’m tellin’ the 
truth—you needn’t laugh), when I came back 
where them cattle was fust, one ox was missin’, 
or there was nothin’ of him left but skin and 
_ bone, anyway; and, if you believe me, I squint- 
ed up a tree, and there was the darndest big 
skeeter I ever seed, a pickin’ his teeth with one 
of the horns.” 


Tue SueeP-STsaLER.—There was a fellow in 
Arkansas who was suspected of sheep-stealing. 


At last a planter riding through the woods. 


perceived the suspected individual emerge 
from the woods, and, after looking around to 
see that no one was near, walked up to a flock 
of sheep and knocked over the largest and 


fattest. At this moment the planter rode up, 


and confronting the thief, exclaimed: 
“Now, sir, Ihave got you. You cannot get 
off; you are caught right in the act.” 


“What act?” indignantly inquired the 
thief. 

, Sheep-stealing,” was the emphatic 
reply. 


“Sir you had better mind how you churge a 
respectable American citizen with such a crime 
as sheep-stealing,” replied the gentleman with 
the penchant fot mutton. 


“ Now, sir, will you deny that I saw you kill 
the sheep?” 

“No sir,” was the answer; “I did kill it, ana 
I'd do it again under the same circumstances, 
T’ll kill anybody’s sheep that bites me as I’m 
going peaceably along the road.” 


RicHEs .aND close observer 
and a student of human nature lives at the 
upper part of Broadway, and, going up and 
down town, he frequently met, in a carriage or 
on foot, an elderly person that attracted his 
attention. He speculated on the face and 
figure a great deal, and came to the conclusion 
that the “peculiar-looking old fellow,” as he 
styled him, must have some sad history. “He 
is the most melancholy person I see in Broad- 
way,” he added, “and I have a curiosity to 
know who he is.” 

One day, when we were walking up to dinner, 
my companion said: 

“There’s the old fellow now. Don’t you 
think he’s had someepainful experience. See 
how worn and hopeless he looks. Who is he, 
I wonder? Did you ever see him?” 

“A thousand times. You know who he is, 
don’t you?” 

“No; I’ve been trying to: find out for three 
weeks. What is his name?” 

“William B. Astor.” 

“ What, the richest man in New York?” 

“The same.” 

“Well, by Jove, I'll never believe hereafter 


that wealth brings contentment. I wouldn't — 


seem as unhappy as Astor does for te 
his fortune.” 


A quick Rrerort.—That was a very fair re- 
tort of a pretty girl, annoyed by the imperti- 
nences of a conceited beau at a wedding party. 

“Do you know what I was thinking of all 
the time during the ceremony?” 

“No sir, how should I?” , 

“Why, I was blessing my stars that I was 
not the bridegroom.” 

“And Ihave no doubt the bride was doing 
the same thing,” said the girl, and left him to 
think it over again. 

Tae Fat Tae Fiee—A gentleman who 
had carefully trained up his servant in the way 
he should go, so that when his wife was present 
he might not depart from it, sent him with 
box ticket Sor the theatre to a young lady. 
The servant returned when the man and his 
wife were at dinner. He had, of course, been 
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Facts and Fancies. 


told in giving answers to certain kinds of ques- 
tions, to substitute the masculine for the 
feminine pronoun in speaking of the lady. 

“Did you see him?” said the gentleman, 
giving him the cue. 

“Yes sir,” replied the servant; “he said he’d 
go with pleasure, and that he’d wait for you, 
sir.” 

“ What was he doing?” asked the wife, who, 
with the usual penetration of her sex, thought 
she had discovered a mouse in the meal. 

“He was putting on his bonnet,” was the 
reply. And the scene closed upon an extin- 
husband. 


or Postrron.—A Paisley man. visit- 
ing Glasgow, lately, was being shown the lions 
of the town, and among other things admired 
the statue of Sir John Moore, which is an erect 
figure. He brought another Paisley man soon 
afterwards to see the statue, but not being 
topographically posted, arrived at the statue of 
James Watt, which is in a sitting attitude. 
Feeling somewhat puzzled as to the identity of 
what was before him with what he recollected 
to have seen, he at length disposed of the diffi- 
culty by exclaiming, “Odd, man! he sat down 
since I saw him last.” 


WHERE HE FOUND HImM.—An exchange tells 
agood story about a clergyman who lost his 
horse on a Saturday evening. After hunting 
with a boy until after midnight, he gave up in 
despair. The next day, somewhat dejected at 
his loss, he went into the pulpit, and took for 
his text the following passage from Job, “O, 
that I knew where I might find him.” The 
boy, who had just come in, supposing the horse 
was still the burden of thought, cried cut, “I 
know where he is. He’s in Deacon Smith’s 
barn.” 


TAKEN Down.—A conceited fellow by the 
name of Head, in making new year’s calls in a 
certain city, made the acquaintance of a young 
lady upon whom he flattered himself he had 
effected a very decided impression. He felt 
that he was irresistible to the fair sex, anyhow, 
but in this particular instance he was confident 
that he had accomplished a complete conquest. 
Not to be too cruel to the damsel whom he im- 
agined to be languishing over his absence, he 
called upon her again after the new year was a 
week or so old. That he might feast upon the 
surprise and joy she would evince on discover- 
ing who her caller was, he refrained from giv- 
ing his name to the servant who answered his 
ting, but instructed her to tell Miss that 
& very particular friend desired an interview. 
He was ushered into the parlor, and after a 
brief delay the young lady whom he supposed 
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to be rapidly approaching dissolution on his 
account, entered, 

She paused on the threshold and looked em- 
barrassed. He expected that, but, contrary to 
his expectations, no blush of emotion or gleam 


- of recognition, even, lighted her countenance. 


“Don’t you remember me?” said he, putting 
on the smile which he imagined had melted 
her young and susceptible heart upon their 
first meeting. “You know I called here last 
new year’s day, with a party in a four-horse 
sleigh?” 

“O yes,” said the young lady, who didn’t ap- 
pear in the least crushed by the recollection, 
“I remember. Your face did look familiar, 
but your name—” 

“Don’t you remember my name?” in- 
quired the heart-pulverizer, with an air of deep 
chagrin. 

“T have almost got it,” said the lady, with a 
puzzled smile. “It isn’t Brown?” 

“No indeed. But really, madam, this is not 
very flattering to me, your forgetting my name, 
I imagined that I had made a decided 
impression.” 

“So you did, so you did,” the lady hastened 
to say. “Strange that your name should have 
escaped me, though. I was thinking of it just 
before you rang. Don’t tell me what it'is. I 
shall think of it in a minute. Really, this is 
quite mortifying; what has become of my 
memory?’ And she trotted her pretty little 
foot impatiently on the carpet. 

“ But let me give you a hint,” said Mr. Head, 
whose mortification was rapidly increasing. 

“Well, just a little hint, I should think of 
your name in a minute, anyhow—just the least 
hint in the world will do.” 

“Now, then, what do I carry on my 
shoulders?” queried Head. 

A moment's puzzled reflection, then, her 
face brightening up she advances towards him 
with outstretched hand, and _ cordially 
exclaims: 

“ Why, Mr. Squash, how do you do?” 


THE LATEST CURIOSITIES. 


A fence made from the railing of a scolding 
wife. 

A plate of butter from the cream of a joke. 

The small coins in “ the change of the moon.” 

The original brush used in painting the signs 
of the times. 

The latest contract with the trade winds. 

The chair in which the sun sets. 

A garment for the naked eye. * 

The hammer which broke up the meeting. 

Buekle to fasten a laughing-stock. 

The animal that drew the inference. 

Egg from a nest of thieves. 

A bucket of water from “All’s well.” 
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Mr. Blif kins has lost a dog, and advertised for the same, promising a Wberal reward. ‘The result is before him. 
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